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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 Other styles of the 
Victor-Victrola, $15 to $150 
Mahogany or quartered oak Victors, $10 to $100 
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If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring to you the soul- 
stirring arias and concerted numbers of opera, beautifully rendered 
by the world’s greatest artists, that alone would make it a treasured 
addition to your home. 

But besides the compositions of the great masters, the Victor- 
Victrola brings into your home a wonderful variety of music and 
mirth, that satisfies alike the longing for musical harmonies and 
the taste for sheer entertainment. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will 
marvel at the varied accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and 
thoroughly appreciate its value as a companion and entertainer— 
a treasured possession in your home. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate 
the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
thecombination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, © cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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=~ Victor a are on “er at all oe on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Engineering—Business—Law 
Study at Home 


OR over 15 years the American School of 
Correspondence has specialized in teaching 
all branches of Engineering, Business and Law 

by mail. It is now recognized as one of the largest 
educational institutions In the world and its effi- 
ciency is acknowledged by business and professional 
men the world over. Its coufses and consulting 
department are made use of by college graduates 
seeking —— a by engineers an — t 
wishing to polish up on particular lines, and 

thousands of young men who have obtained from this 
school their entire business and professional training. 

Write for information—you won't be bothered by 
agents; all business is carried on privately and 
quietly, by correspondence. The American School, 
like all strictly educational institutions, depends 
upon its reputation and the success of its students 
and graduates for growth. 

Write today. for our GENERAL BULLETIN and 
information regarding the work you are interested 
in. We’ll give your case special attention and help 
you decide on the best course to take up. 


American School of Correspondence 
5788 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S.A. 


PRACTICAL ART PAYS BIG 


After 23 years of continuous success as a resident school, The 
Thomas School of Art, established in 1890. announces now a new 
department—PERSONAL, INDLVIDUAL INSTRUCTLON 
BY MAIL! 

















Newspaper Sketching 
Magazine Illustrating 
Fashion Drawing 
Commercial illustrating 
Comics and Cartoons 
Many Trained Students of this School a 
earning, as artists, $30 to $100 per week. Pos 
tions waiting for many morc. Dia Dept. 
M. tor circulars that will tell you all. 
THE THOMAS SCHOOL OF ART 
No. 161 West 28rd Street, New York 
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SHORTHAND «© 
_IN 30 DAYS 


ae 
We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where . No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
ender is to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as fa other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
‘he best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may no hand for 


O CORRESP ONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 foo Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 











ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Saddles - $3.00 up New Uniforms + $1.50 ap 
Bridles -90 * Army Revolvers + 65 ** 
Team Harness + 21.85 ‘* ae Rpt. Rifles - 1.48 ‘* 
Leggins, Pair AS ** “* Swords - 85 ** 
hm, Tents, - + + 2.20 ** “* 7 Shot Carbines 2.95 ** 
mm), Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers $7.50 up Cartridges .Ole each 
' Springfield Mauser Sporting me A. 85 Cartridges .02c each 
Army Breech Loading Rifle nts Cartridges .02c each 
c MARCH 1913 C TALOGUE, 400 large pages, over 
¢ (5,000 filustrations. 15 acres Gov't Auction Bargains 

described in cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c stamps. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 
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COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoomst. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Vifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps anc I willsend you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawingsshowing possibilities forYOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL cna Cerccning 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 


Short-Story Writing | 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
Tr Saee and writing of ee Short - story. taught by 
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Over one hundred one Stud dy Courses under 

Fab bes ad in Harvard, ee U orneliy. and lead- 
es. 250- + secadhon Write to-day. 


The Home School 
Dept. ‘se4.: Sprineficid: Mass. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 


Yes, positively permanently banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours almost before you know it. Pleasant, 
easy to take. Results quick, sure, lasting. No craving for tobacco 


in any form after first dose. Not a substitute. Harmless. no 
poisonous habit forming drugs. Satisfactory results guaranteed 





























in every case or money refunde ‘0 leemer is the only 
absolutely scientific and thoroughly dependable tobacco remedy 
ever discovered, Yrite for free booklet and positive proof. 


Newell Pharmacal Co. Dept. 40. St. Louis, Mo. 
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“CARNWATH.” 


Estate of REGINALD W. RIVES at New Hamburg, 
Dutchess County, New York. 

One and one half miles south of New Hamburg station and sixty- 
four miles distant from’ New York on the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. Elevation 200 to 300 feet above the river 
Total acreage 203,—50 acres in lawns and gardens, 150 acres of 
farm lands under highest state of cultivation. Two miles of drives 
cane mile of Hudson River front, twenty-four miles of river view (17 
North and 7 South). All grounds in perfect order, with unusually 
fine trees. State road between New York and Albany passes this 
property. 

Buildings include: Brick dwelling, 12 masters rooms, 8 servants 
rooms, 3 bath rooms, cellar under entire house, lighted by Acetylene 

. two furnaces, running water. Modern and up-to-date green 
ouses. Large brick and stone stable (12 horses), running water, 
commodious apartments for coachman and grooms above. Gar- 
dener’s house. Manager’s house. Barns for 40 head of dairy cattle. 
Front and back lodges. Brick farm stables, containing 13 box stalls 
and wagon shed. Artesian wells and wind mills provide an inex 
haustable supply of water to all parts of this property. 


Piease mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Ses) Marianna Returns—A Complete Novel 
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An April Change—A Story 
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Real Hair Grower 
. Found at Last! 


“Grows Hair In 30 


Days,” A Specimen 


Report Received. Try It At Our Risk 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Here’s good news at last for men and women 
whose hair is falling, who are growing bald and 
gray, whose scalps are covered with dandruff that 
nothing seems to keep away and whose heads itch 
like mad. 

Good news even for those who imagine them- 
selves hopelessly and incurably bald or who suffer 
from hair or scalp trouble of any kind. 

We have secured the sole American rights for 
the great English discovery, Crystolis, the new 
hair remedy that in Europe has been awarded 
Gold Medals at the big Paris and Brussels Expo- 
sitions, 

Already, since securing the American rights hun- 
dreds of men and women have written us to tell 
of phenomenal results obtained by its use.  Peo- 
ple who have been bald for years tell how they 
now glory in their beautiful hair. Others who 
have had dandruff all their lives say they have 
now a clean, healthy scalp and that hair stopped 
falling after a few applications of this wonder- 
ful new treatment. Mr. H. P. Baehr reports that 
= grew hair on his head in less than thirty 
a 

ine, Campbell, N. Y., writes: 

“It seems incredible, after using so many things 
for my_ hair, but am delighted to say Crystolis has 
stopped the ite hing and a fine growth of new hair 
has appeared.” 

Mr. Morse, Boston, Mass., states :— 

“2 lost my hair 18 years ago. After using Crys- 


Please mention this magazine 


tolis my head was covered with a thick growth of 
hair of natural color. * No more itching, no more 
falling hair, no more dandruff.” 

Dr. J. Hill, Indiana, writes :—‘Your remedy has 
grown hair on my head which was shiny and bald 
for 40 years. 

Miss Harris, Kansas, writes :—‘After several 
-applications of Crystolis my head stopped itching, 
the dandruff disappeared, my hair stopped falling 
and new hair came in all over my head.” 

We don’t care whether you are bothered with 
falling hair, prematurely gray hair, matted hair 
or stringy hair; dandruff, itching scalp, or any or 
all forms of hair trouble, we want you to try 
“CRYSTOLIS,” at our risk. 

Cut out the coupon below and mail it today to 
Creslo Laboratories, 390 T St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
















FREE COUPON. 
The Creslo Laboratories, 
390 T St.. Binghamton, N. Y. 

“Send me full proof and particulars of how 
Crystolis stops falling hair, banishes dandruff 
and itching scalp, and promotes new growth 
of hair of natural color without staining or 
dyeing. This information to be sent free of 
cost to me.” 

Write your name and address plainly and 

PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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Marianna Returns 
By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “Matcia,” “The Affair at Penfield,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED B 


CHAPTER I. 


HE girl on the bank of the little, 
wooded lake, her skates slung 
over her arm, her slim young 

body poised for instant flight, called 
impatiently to the girl still whirling 
upon the ice, a joyous figure in the early 
winter afternoon: 

“Come on, Marianna, do! I’m freez- 
ing!” She dropped her skates, and 
shivered dramatically at the edge of a 
smoldering fire built on a flat stone. 

“Put some wood on the fire!’ was 
the gay response. “It will warm you 
to drag more brush. Or come on back 
and try that polka again—that will 
warm you even more.” 

The wind blew the last of her words 
away from her friend’s ears, as, laugh- 
ing, radiant, she skirted the shore on 
which the girl stood, and darted to the 
middle of the lake again. The girl 
on the bank set her lips firmly, and 
stood in an attitude of strong deter- 
mination. Then she shouted: 

“Really, Marianna, I shouldn’t have 
expected it of you!” 

“Expected what?’ demanded Mari- 
anna, slowing her speed, and coming to 
a poised stop opposite her friend. 

“That just because you lost the presi- 
dency of Gamma Tau, you’d refuse 
to take an interest in it any longer.” 

“Cora Wyatt!” exclaimed the skater 
indignantly. “\What do you mean?” 


y 


E. C. CASWELL 


“[ mean, my dear,” retorted Cora 
Wyatt, with prim emphasis, “that if 
you don’t show up this afternoon at 
Gamma Tau’s reception to Miss Mc- 
Cloud every one will say you’re— 
sore.” 

Marianna looked down at her friend. 

“And would you say so?” she asked 
pointedly. 

“Oh, don’t be absurd, darling! But 
there are others in Dalton beside your 
devoted slave and servant. Come on— 
there’s a dear! You know people will 
think something of that sort. It’s the 
first shindy since the election.” 

“T'll come,” agreed Marianna, mak- 
ing for the wooden bench near the fire, 
and sitting down to unfasten her 
buckles. “I admit I had entirely for- 
gotten about Gamma Tau. Who's this 
Miss McCloud the reception is for?” 

“She’s an old Dalton girl—ninety- 
one, or thereabouts. [| think she was 
one of the founders of Gamma Tau. 
And she’s been a settlement worker. 
and a consumers’ leaguer, and a suf- 
fragist, and all the rest of it since she’s 
been out. Something really quite dis- 
tinguished, 1 believe, in her walk in 
life. Emmeline seemed to think that 
she had secured a great card for her 
first reception in getting her.”’ 

The two girls, turning their backs 
upon the little lake, a sheet of steel in 
the bright afternoon sun, struck into 
a footpath through the woods. The 
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path led upward as well as onward, and 
when it finally emerged from the shel- 
ter of the trees it was halfway up a 
slope upon the height of which were 
clustered the buildings of Dalton Col- 
lege for Women. There were, perhaps, 
a dozen of them—lecture halls, labora- 
tories, dormitories, cottages, chapel, 
gymnasium—whatever was needed for 
the housing and varied instruction of 
three hundred young aspirants for the 
higher education of their sex. The 
buildings had an intimate beauty of 
their own, irregularly grouped as they 
were among the bare elms and almost 
bare oaks that crowned the summit of 
the hill; they were low, and designed 
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“Come on, Marianna, do! I’m freezing!” 


with many ells and bays, which a veil- 
ing of brilliant green ivy brought into a 
homelike harmony of line. 

Marianna Dempsey, coming out of 
the woods into view of the buildings, 
stood still for a second. 

“Cora,” she cried, catching her com- 
panion’s arm, “it’s terrific the way col- 
lege is gripping me this winter. I never 
see those buildings without being home- 
sick for them—the way I shall be next 
year—and all the years after. I love 
them!” 

“You have had a good time at Dal- 
ton, haven’t you?” Cora spoke rather 
dispassionately. 

“T’ve adored it! I’ve been so happy 
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here. It’s different with you, of course. 
You’ve been so happy elsewhere that 
you can’t realize what it means to me. 
But—you see, I was only ten when my 
mother died. There wasn’t any home 
after that. My aunt, with whom my 
poor, dear, unhandy dad left me, was 
querulous and poor, and she didn't 
know how to keep her house or to man- 
age her unruly brood. It was so dif- 
ferent from our old home, though we'd 
been—oh, we'd been of the proletariat, 
all right! But I was so happy when 
things began to look up with dad, and 
he took me from Aunt Nora’s and sent 
me to boarding school. But, my dear, 
the first one was fashionable’—Mari- 
anna made a droll, wry face remember- 
ing it—‘and I was just from Aunt 
Nora’s, where—don’t pass away of the 
shock, Cora, lamb!—where my uncle 
ate in his shirt sleeves, and ate with 
his knife! And took his comfort in 
his stocking feet! Oh, I had had a 
rare training for fashionable manners! 
The girls snubbed me—phew! how 
they snubbed me! Cora, you’re of the 
caste of Vere de Vere—tell me how 
children, infants of ten and twelve, ac- 
quire the art of ostracizing ?” 

“Foolish!” murmured Cora, with her 
little smile and her attentive eyes. 

“T wasn’t foolish at all. It’s the truth 
I’m telling you. They snubbea me 
abominably. I think I cried myseif to 
sleep’ every night for two years. [ 
wouldn’t have told father about it for 
anything on earth. I had to spend one 
summer there because he had some big 
deal that season, and he was away from 
home, and he and Aunt Nora had had 
a temporary difference. But he came 
at the end of the second year, and— 
dad’s no fool. He saw how wretched 
I was, how I had no friends. He took 
me away. I give you my word that 
Aunt Nora’s untidy house—they had 
made up again; we’re a vulgar family 
of primitive family impulses—I give 
you my word, her house and her boor- 
ish children seemed to me a haven in 
paradise when I got back. And then 
there were some more schools, and they 
were not so bad. And then Dalton, 
where I have been so happy.” 


Her big eyes, ruddily hazel, like the 
ruddy brown hair that blew in grape- 
vine tendrils about her forehead, be- 
neath her white felt hat, filled with 
tears as she looked toward the pile of 
buildings. 

“Yes,” said Cora, still speculatively, 
almost critically, “you have had nearly 
everything you wanted from Dalton. 
Why, this Gamma Tau presidency is 
the only office you ever ran for that 
you didn’t get, isn’t it? And every one 
knows that you didn’t really run—to 
call it running—for that.” 

Marianna’s eyes dried beneath the 
action of some resentment. 

“Why do you talk as if it were hold- 
ing office that made me happy at Dal- 
ton?” she demanded. “It’s been the 
love and confidence of the girls, the 
freedom to expand and to be myself. 
Oh, you get me talking like a fool! 
Come on!” 

“Dear Marianna, how little you un- 
derstand yourself!’ said Cora purring- 
ly. “You have been happy here because 
you have been so popular, of course— 
so liked and loved, if you will. But 
also because you’ve had things so much 
your own way. Oh, I admit you’ve 
got the organizing ability,” she added 
hastily. “Il admit that none of the rest 
of us are a patch on you for political 
genius. And it’s been a glorious thing 
for our class that you were in it. But 
—that’s partly why you feel so—so 
goo-illy sentimental about dear old Dal- 
ton. For I assure you that I don’t feel 
that way in the least.” 

“Oh, you love to pose as a disillu-' 
sioned cynic. But you’re just as senti- 
mental as the next one in the bottom 
of your heart. Are you going to put 
on glad rags for this McCloud lady?” 

“Emmeline will expect it of us, I 
think,” said Cora virtuously. 

“All right,” groaned Marianna. 

They passed into the small adminis- 
tration building, which led by a covered 
passageway to the cottage in which they 
had their quarters. They nodded to- 
ward the registrar’s assistant, caged be- 
hind an iron grille. The mail bag had 
just been dumped on the table before 
her. 
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“Oh, Miss Dempsey, here’s a letter 
for you—two of them,” she called. 

Marianna turned, and received the 
two missives. 

“Dear old dad!” she said as she re- 
joined her friend. “Excuse me while 
I look.” 

She tore open the thin letter. A 
folded half sheet of foreign corre- 
spondence paper was within. Opening 
it, she found a pink check and five lines 
of scrawling chirography. 

“Dear old dad, indeed!” echoed Cora 
Wyatt, with a laugh. ‘He always in- 
closes one, doesn’t he?” 

“Almost always—the lamb! He 
really doesn’t believe in the economic 
independence of women at all, though 
he doesn’t know it. He sends me my 
allowance like an angel—the one we 
agreed on when I came to Dalton. But 
he’s always supplementing it. He loves 
to be generous. He thinks women 
ought to accept favors prettily—that 
that is one of their charms, as it is one 
of men’s prerogatives to bestow favors. 
Besides, it helps to fill up his letter to 
say ‘I am inclosing check for fear you 
should be short of money; I dare say 
it will come in handy.’ Father cer- 
tainly has not the pen of a_ ready 
writer.” 

“The pen of a ready check signer 
would be a good deal more to my 
fancy,” observed Cora, in a humorous, 
half-grumbling voice. “My father is 
long on the descriptive letter, but he 
never fears that I might be short of 
money. The other letter seems fatter, 
dear.” There was a teasing gleam in 
her blue eyes and a teasing note in her 
thin, well-placed voice as she turned 
toward her room, opposite Marianna’s. 

“Oh, it’s from Nelson,” replied Mari- 
anna easily, entering her own quarters. 

“T had divined as much,” called Cora 
from within her own abode. But Ma- 
rianna seemed indifferent to the rail- 
lery. She glanced hastily at the letter 
from Nelson, and put it aside for fu- 
ture reading while she applied herself 
to the task in hand—that of dressing 
for the reception to Miss McCloud in 
a style to bring credit upon Gamma Tau 





and its newly elected president, Miss 
Emmeline Tavis. 

Gamma Tau was an organization 
upon which the authorities of Dalton 
smiled; it was not a secret society in 
the sense of being an organization al- 
lied by mystic rites and unpublished 
aims, with branch organizations 
throughout the world of colleges; it 
owed no obedience to any other au- 
thority than the properly constituted 
ones of Dalton. It was, perhaps, not 
so broadly democratic as the faculty 
could wish; not all the students were 
invited to join it when they reached 
the fateful spring before their senior 
year; but, at any rate, it was not so 
exclusive and narrow as the branches 
of secret societies which so far Dal- 
ton had managed to keep out of its ter- 
ritory. Its rooms were in one of the 
houses on the campus, and toward them 
four o’clock of this particular Satur- 
day afternoon beheld “the beauty and 
the chivalry” of the senior class, as 
Marianna called it, streaming. 

Marianna was an easily conspicuous 
figure anywhere. ‘Tall, supple, with the 
promise in her slender, strong young 
figure of a maturity that would be port- 
ly if she did not forestall portliness by 
continued exercise, warmly, glowingly 
colored, well dressed, she was, as her 
friend Cora Wyatt had been known 
to remark, “‘one of our best exhibition 
products.” This afternoon, as_ she 
trailed across the campus with slim, 
Dresdenlike Cora in tow, she was even 
more striking than usual. Upon her 
mobile face there still lingered the ex- 
pression of tenderness, of exalted feel- 
ing, that had been evoked by the sight 
of the college buildings as she had is- 
sued from the woods; the cool leaf- 
green color of her clinging afternoon 
frock threw into brilliant relief all the 
warmth of her hair, of her faintly 
tanned, roseate skin, of her hazel eyes. 

“It’s no use, Marianna!’ exclaimed 
Cora as they neared the door of the 
Gamma Tau quarters. “It was a hor- 
rid mistake not to elect you president 
of Gamma Tau—you look the part so 
splendidly. Poor Emmeline! Well, I 
hope you'll marry the President of the 
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United States, and have your portrait 
done to hang on the walls of the White 
House—they do leave the portraits of 
the first ladies in the land, don’t they, 
as warnings or models for future gen- 
erations ?” 

“Search me!” replied Marianna, with 
lamentable indifference to the demands 
of a pure English. 

Then they fell silent as they filed 
into the big Gamma Tau _ assembly 
room, already well filled. It was a 
charming apartment, with a deep, semi- 
circular bay filling one end of it. 
Around the curved wall of this there 
ran a marron velvet settee, and in the 
embrasure stood the platform from 
which the distinguished Miss McCloud 
was to address her young sisters. She 
and Emmeline Tavis, a little stiff in 
the importance of her new office, sat 
side by side, waiting for the room to 
fill. In the great stone fireplace half- 
way down the room a fire leaped and 
flashed ; the line of windows on the op- 
posite wall had not had their curtains 
drawn against the afternoon light, and 
Dalton’s campus, rolling, kindly, was 
seen stretching down toward the valley 
in which the town lay, and beyond 
which rose again a line of blue hills. 

Miss McCloud eyed the girls rather 
pensively as they trooped in. She was 
a faded woman, with sentimentally in- 
tense eyes beneath a cloud of pale hair. 
Her features were delicately cut, and 
the slightly shriveled skin was pale and 
fair. She was dressed with an exag- 
geration of simplicity in a single-piece 
woolen dress of brown, almost as se- 
vere as a nun’s habit; a low, flat collar 
of white linen finished it at the neck; 
the Dalton girls, who had put on their 
chiffons to do her honor, felt them- 
selves embarrassedly gaudy. 

“There!” whispered Marianna to 
Cora. “If you had let me come in my 
skating clothes you would have done 
better.” , 

A half dozen girls indicated to Mari- 
anna that they had kept places for her 
by them. A half dozen eager hands 
beckoned her. She shook her head, 
smiling, but decided, and made her way 
with Cora to the back of the hall. 


Miss McCloud, introduced rather 
haltingly by Emmeline Tavis, began 
her talk. There was no question about 
her sentimentality, but there was none, 
either, about her sincerity. She saw 
life in strong colors. She told the girls 
about the work that awaited their hands 
in the large cities. She pictured swarm- 
ing tenements, filthy, unwholesome, 
where even the decencies of life were 
impossible, to say nothing of its com- 
forts; she told of children—babies al- 
most—who toiled to help support fam- 
ilies. She talked of the exploitation of 
labor by capital, the exploitation of 
women by vicious commercial interests. 
The girls, with flushed faces, leaned 
forward to listen to her, horror in their 
young eyes. There was no questioning 
her eloquence, so far as its effect upon 
the inexperienced was _ concerned. 
When she had finished she asked that 
her hearers might question her about 
any phase of the social and industrial 
situation that particularly interested 
them. 

There was an awkward silence. 
Freely as the girls talked together, wise 
and gifted as they felt themselves to 
be among their own kind, they were 
tongue-tied before real experience and 
real eloquence. One or two cleared their 
throats uneasily. One or two chairs 
scraped. But no one spoke, and Em- 
meline was just moistening her dry 
lips preparatory to thanking the 
speaker and announcing the informal 
half hour of tea and talk that was to 
follow. when Marianna arose in the 
rear of the hall. Emmeline stared at 
her stupidly for a second, and then re- 
membered to call her by name. 

The young woman flushed a little be- 
fore the full, impressive gaze of the 
lecturer. Then she paled a little. But 
she spoke clearly and bravely enough 
once she had overcome the panic that 
at first threatened to keep her speech- 
less. 

“T do not wish to seem captious,”’ 
she said, “or disputatious. And Miss 
McCloud, of course, has had vast ex- 
perience—from the outside. But I have 
myself lived in a tenement. I was born 
in one, raised in one. All my earliest 
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recollections are of a tenement neigh- 
borhood. And—I hope you will not 
misunderstand me or my purpose,” she 
added earnestly, addressing the lecturer 
directly—“it seems to me that much 
that looks desperate to the mere on- 
looker is not so very terrible to the par- 
ticipant; that there are happiness, 
health, devotion—all sorts of fine and 
high things—possible even in_ tene- 
ments. I know that we had lots of 
good times—we children of that tene- 
ment district where I lived. And so 
did our fathers and mothers, even 
though they were not the same kind of 
good times as those of other people 
differently situated; any more than our 
good times now are the good times of 
duchesses or of multimillionaires. I 
don’t want to combat anything that 
Miss McCloud has said—except just 
that one thing—that the lives of the 
poor are sunless, joyless.” 

She blushed deeply and sat down. 
The girls had half turned to look at 
her. Cora, by her side, murmured un- 
der her breath: “Oh, you and your 
tenement, Marianna!” Emmeline 
Tavis, transfixed with horror, wore 
upon her ingenuous face the expression 
of one who wonders how on earth she 
is to save a social situation that has 
got out of hand. But Vera McCloud 
‘smiled encouragingly, almost eagerly, 
down the hall upon Marianna. 

“T am so glad you have made that 
point!” she cried. “The almost utter 
impossibility of an outsider’s—however 
sympathetic, however devoted—seeing 
quite truly. But—may I ask you some- 
thing ?” 

“Of course—anything,” replied Ma- 
rianna, embarrassed by the intensity of 
the regard she had drawn upon her- 
self. 

“Was your early home, of which you 
have spoken, in New York?” 

“No,” replied Marianna. “It was in 
Allensport, Pennsylvania.” 

“Ah, yes! Where they have some big 
steel foundries now. But conditions 
there are not comparable, of course, to 
those in the cities of the first class.” 

“Oh, of course not,’”’ murmured Ma- 
rianna, anxious only to retreat from 


the dreadful notoriety she had brought 
upon herself. 

“Are there any other questions?” 
struck in Emmeline determinedly. “lf 
not, I will say for Gamma Tau how 
heartily it thanks Miss McCloud for 
her talk, how inspiring we have all 
found it. And now we will have a 
cup of tea.” 

On the instant the meeting resolved 
itself into a buzzing reception. The 
girls dragged their folded camp chairs 
back against the walls, dragged the ta- 
ble at the end of the room forward a 
little, started the samovar, circulated 
the cakes, “met” the celebrity. 

“Oh, you blessed Marianna, you!” 
cried Cora, in amused exasperation. 
“Why did you have to drag in your 
prehistoric tenement?” 

“T don’t know,’ answered Marianna 
gloomily. “It just seemed disloyal to 
the first happiness I had known to sit 
still and let her paint that picture of 
unrelieved horror. You know. False 
—to mother and father, and the chil- 
dren that died.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Cora smoothly, 
“if what Miss McCloud said of tene- 
ment conditions was not true, the other 
children might have lived.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Marianna soberly. 
“Though it was an epidemic that deso- 
lated the houses of the rich as well as 
of the poor.” 

“So many of those epidemics have 
their beginning in the conditions of 
the tenement districts,’ was her 
friend’s pointed rejoinder. A flash in 
Marianna’s eyes threatened a sharp an- 
swer, when another girl, bubbling with 
excitement, grasped her arm. 

“Oh, Marianna! Emmeline sent me 
down to find you and drag you up to 
the seats of the mighty. Miss Mc- 
Cloud particularly wants to talk with 
you.” 

“Tsn’t that Marianna’s luck?” 
groaned another to Cora. “Here she 
gets up and questions and criticizes and 
half insults the, speaker, and she’s the 
only one whom the speaker is crazy 
to meet. Whereas I am as polite and 
dumb as a smiling oyster—in the very 
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first row, too—and not a syllable does 
Miss McCloud say about life’s being a 
dreary waste until she meets me. Dear 
old Marianna is a brick, though, with 
her loyalty to her poverty-stricken 
past.” 

“It's come to be a little of a pose 
with her, I think,” answered Cora criti- 
cally. “Oh, an unconscious one!” she 
added hastily, in recognition of a chal- 
lenge in her mate’s glance. And she 
finished sweetly enough: “Dear Mari- 
anna! There’s no one quite like her.” 

“IT should say not!” cried the other 
fervently. 

Meantime, Miss McCloud, still hold- 
ing the hand that Marianna had pre- 
sented to her when she reached the 
dais, was looking eagerly into the young 
girl’s eyes, and talking fluently. 

“T want you to come and see for 
yourself,” she said. “You are the very 
person, of all others, whom we need in 
our great work fy 

“I am afraid that there is no pos- 
sibility of my going to New York for 
any such work as you suggest, Miss 
McCloud,” interrupted Marianna. “My 
father is quite alone, and I intend to 
go to Allensport as soon as I am 
through here, to be with him.” 

“Quite right! But the work of 
which I speak is not limited to one 
place. Allensport needs you—that is 
probably your destined field. But there 
is wretchedness there, there is poverty, 
there is the grinding of the poor by 
the rich, the profiting on vice, the un- 
holy alliance between crime and govern- 





‘ment. I know it, although I have never 


been in Allensport. For it is true— 
alas that it should be!—of every indus- 
trial center. And it is to bring day- 
light into every place of darkness that 
we are working. I am glad to think 
that a woman like you is going to a 
place like Allensport. Too many of 
our younger workers are attracted to 
New York by the dramatic quality of 
the misery there—the enormousness of 
the contrasts, the spectacular horror of 
it all. I want you there only long 
enough to convince you that what I 
said to-day was true 

“Oh, Miss McCloud!” protested Ma- 





rianna. “Of course—of course—I 
know that!” 

“But I want you to come and see for 
yourself things that you will never for- 
get—things that will help you to inter- 
pret Allensport and to work wisely 
there. Spend the Easter holiday with 
us at the Inasmuch Settlement, will you 
not?” 

Marianna was flattered—a little flut- 
tered as well—and on the whole rather 
elated as by the prospect of adventure. 
She promised to spend the approach- 
ing holiday as Miss McCloud’s guest 
in the New York settlement, and the 
other girls looked upon her somewhat 
enviously. And with that visit began 
what Dalton referred to as ‘*Marianna’s 
career.” 

“What did dear Nelson have to say?” 
inquired Cora inquisitively as the girls 
went to their rooms that night. Mari- 
anna started guiltily. 

“There! I forgot to read his letter 
when I came in at supper time. How- 
ever, | dare say it was nothing very 
important.” 

“I dare say not,’’ agreed Cora, suave- 
ly sarcastic. “He's only trying to cure 
disease and to prevent it! What could 
he have to say that would seem impor- 
tant beside Miss McCloud’s vaporous 
plans for the remodeling of human na- 
ture upon her own lines!” 

“Sometimes, Cora,” retorted Mari- 
anna bluntly, “I wonder why I am so 
fond of you. I| find myself pricked 
all over by little scratches when I have 
talked with you—sometimes—scratches 
I didn’t notice when you gave them 
to me. You're really a tart proposi- 
tion.” 

“That’s the reason you like me,” re- 
turned the other girl. ‘I’m almost the 
only human being in Dalton who 
doesn’t kotow to you and feed you on 
sugarplums. And, being a_ sensible 
creature, you like the change of diet— 
especially as you know I care more for 
you than all the blatant ones of your 
adorers.” 

“T wonder!’ said Marianna reflec- 
tively. Then she dropped the problem 
for the unread letter of Doctor Nelson 
Sterry, tossed into the medley of sou- 
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venirs and bric-a-brac upon her desk. 
As she read, the look of half-indiffer- 
ent pleasure with which she had opened 
the communication faded, and _ her 
brows contracted with anxiety. In- 
stead of a technical description of his 
experiments with a tuberculin serum, 
Doctor Sterry was giving her a per- 
fectly untechnical description of her 
father’s health. He wrote: 


There is no use mincing matters. The 
truth is that unless you come home and per- 
suade your unreasonable sire to behave like 
an intelligent human being, he is in for a 
serious illness, an early breakdown, perhaps 
even worse than that. You know he has al- 
ways treated his stomach as if he felt himself 
a member of the ostrich family, and he has 
regarded the cry for fresh air and exercise 
as the effeminate fad of a degenerate age. 
Moreover, he has worked about_ eighteen 
hours out of every twenty-four. It’s going 
to take months to bring him back into shape, 
though, of course, his comparative youth 
and the superb constitution with which he 
started will help a lot. 

I’ve told him that it will have to be baths 
and heated mineral waters and a most re- 
stricted diet for him. And he pays about as 
much attention to me as if I were a boy 
whistling on the street outside. It’s your job, 
Marianna. Of course, I’m an old-fashioned 
wight, who doesn’t see why you need a de- 
gree; and I should really like to have you 
come home and take away your father’s 
cigars and his extra cups of coffee at once. 
I know you will regard this as a slight upon 
the whole glorious movement for the eman- 
cipation of your glorious sex. Ah, well, I 
have never pretended to regard woman in a 
twentieth-century light! At any rate, don’t 
plan for any trip abroad in the summer, or 
for anything that will keep you away from 
Mr. Dempsey after June—if you won't come 
before! 

By the way, if you could get him to go 
abroad with you that would be a real tri- 
umph, I throw out this suggestion in order 
that you may not believe I am cloaking a 
selfish desire to see you myself under this 
talk about duty to your parent. Though I 
do want to see you, there’s no disguising 
that. Nib. 


“Dear old Nelson!” Marianna 
sighed as she replaced the letter in its 
envelope. ‘He’s a terrible alarmist 
about father. I was frightened at first. 
I thought it might be—oh, typhoid, or 
pneumonia, or something dreadful. I 
don’t suppose it would do any good 
for me to run out home during the 
Easter holidays. Why, dad didn’t say 





a word in his note about not being up 
to the mark.” 

Her dreams that night, and her ear- 
liest waking thoughts, were not of Al- 
lensport and her father, but of the ex- 
citing visit that she was to make Miss 
McCloud in New York. She corrected 
this filial remissness by a long telegram 
of inquiry to her father, to which he 
replied, also telegraphically, and with 
an unusual expansiveness: 

Feeling fine; never felt better in my life. 
Of course, go to New York for the holidays. 
May meet you there myself. Your affec- 
tionate father, B. Dempsey. 

And so Marianna went to New York 
and to the Inasmuch Settlement for 
her Easter holiday. Not one of the 
thrills that she had half unconsciously 
promised herself was missing from her 
actual experience. She found it per- 
fectly true, as Miss McCloud had told 
her, that the conditions of poverty in 
a great city were very markedly dif- 
ferent from those that she remembered 
in the town of her childhood. 

She went, under the guidance of 
woman tenement-house inspector, a 
resident of the Inasmuch House, into 
tenements of unimagined squalor and 
destitution. More shudderingly terrible 
still to her were other tenements where 
not alone poverty, but vice as well, 
ruled. With one of the factory inspec- 
tors who also lived at the settlement she 
made wearying pilgrimages into all 
sorts of tenement factories. She saw 
young girls, pale and stooped, herded in 
sunless, unaired rooms, putting together 
bits of silk and wire into flowers, or 
coughing chokingly from the fluff of 
the feathers on which they worked. 
She learned the pittance for which they 
toiled, and the tragedy of the erring 
girl was clear to her. 

She saw women no older than her- 
self already the mothers of broods of 
babies, who played about them in the 
filthy rooms where they worked fever- 
ishly, making buttonholes in cloth gar- 
ments. She saw old, old, shriveled 
women with dim eyes bent close over 
the same work. She saw youth with 
literally no opportunity for the pleasure 
that is its right, so hounded was it from 
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Marianna found herself looking into the dark eyes that had drawn and held her own more than 
six months before in New York. 


hour to hour by need; she saw age with 
no dignity, no rest, because it, too, was 
driven by the same cruel master. 

And day by day, as she saw these 
things, and as her eager young face 
blanched with the pity of them, it was 
driven home to her by the leaders of 
the settlement and by the others whom 
she met there that she—she and her 
like were responsible ; that.all the world 
of the pretendedly civilized was re- 
sponsible for letting greed control in- 
dustry, society, almost life itself. 

One day before her return to Dal- 


ton she witnessed a sight that some- 
how seemed to her imagination to epit- 
omize the whole situation. The pic- 
ture dwelt in her memory all the rest 
of her life. It was a procession on a 
sodden, gray March afternoon. Before 
she had come to the city, in the late 
winter, a terrible industrial tragedy had 
occurred. In a badly inspected loft 
building where were situated several 
clothing factories, a fire had broken 
out late one Saturday. 

If any one of half a dozen things 
had been other than they were, the hor- 
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ror would not have been so complete. 
If the fire escapes had been placed as 
the law required, many of the girls 
who perished would have lived. If 
the hours of labor for women and chil- 
dren had been fewer, the factory would 
have been empty. If the law requiring 
the means of free ingress and egress 
had been obeyed, and the doors of the 
workrooms not locked, a score of lives 
would have been saved. But as it was, 
the fire had been a holocaust of the 
most pitiable class in the world—poor, 
half-educated young girls striving to 
help their families or to keep the breath 
in their ill-nourished bodies. The pro- 
cession that Marianna saw that dismal 
March day was a memorial to the vic- 
tims of the greed and the laxity, the 
inefficiency and the indifference of the 
community. 

There was no attempt at likeness of 
attire on the part of the paraders. A 
little black cheesecloth or black bunting 
was the mourning badge. Dripping 
umbrellas gave a certain uniformity to 
all the long ranks; there was, too, a 
uniting likeness in the shabbiness, the 
poverty, of the clothes of the march- 
ers. For an hour Marianna, with Vera 
McCloud holding tightly to her arm 
and thrilling her with the sympathetic 
contact, watched the silent, dripping 
ranks of the great army of mourners. 
Suddenly there came a little group, 
walking between two detachments of 
the allied garment makers, who were 
not of the garment makers except by 
sympathy. Miss McCloud’s pressure 
of Marianna’s arm grew tighter. 

“That’s Hilda Osgood,” she whis- 
pered, indicating a noble-looking 
woman, gray-haired and majestic, who 
walked nearest the curb. Marianna 
had heard her name a thousand times 
while she had beer at the Inasmuch 
House, and knew that in the minds of 
the residents there Mrs. Osgood rep- 
resented everything that was nobly rad- 
ical. Something drew her eyes toward 
the sidewalk as she approached, and, 
recognizing Miss McCloud, she smiled 
a little, and made a little gesture of 
greeting with her hand. 

At the movement a young man who 


was marching beside her turned his 
head in their direction, and for a mo- 
ment Marianna was conscious of an en- 
veloping glance from a pair of dark, 
glowing eyes beneath a broad white 
forehead. Then the glance included 
Vera McCloud, and the young man 
took off his hat. Above the white fore- 
head and the burning dark eyes, thick, 
dull-gold hair waved; not close clipped 
like the commonplace locks of the men 
of Marianna’s acquaintance, but long 
enough to make her think of the por- 
traits of young Shelley, of young 
Schiller. She gave a little gasp. It 
seemed to her that she was gazing, face 
to face, eye to eye, upon a_ prophet. 
After he had bowed to Miss McCloud 
his eyes sought her again, sought her 
and held her until the line in which 
he marched was abreast with her. A 
little sigh escaped her as he passed 
down the rainy avenue. It was as if 
a splendid strain of music had died. 

“Who was that beside her?” Mari- 
anna asked her guide. 

“Ah, you noticed him, did you? Isn’t 
he wonderful? And as inspired as he 
looks. He’s Ivan Galeski.” 

As she watched the rest of the pro- 
cession march down the street it seemed 
to Marianna that all the faces, white 
and gray, dulled and wondering, had 
caught a little of the transfiguring 
flame that had flashed from Ivan Ga- 
leski’s eyes. She could have wept for 
them before he passed, with their alien 
eyes, and deep in those eyes the look 
of bewilderment and of loneliness that 
the alien loses so slowly in a strange 
land. But after he had passed she had 
no desire to weep helpless tears. In- 
stead of pity, she gave them a silent 
promise. To their cause she would 
devote herseli—the cause of the poor, 
the cause of the ignorant, the cause of 
the oppressed wherever her lot might 
be cast. And because she was her fa- 
ther’s daughter, and politics were as the 
breath of his nostrils to him, she knew 
how her work would be done. Not by 
palliatives applied when the wrong was 
done, not by doles, but by equal, just 
laws and their enforcement, would she 
do her work in the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Bernard Dempsey, with an eye 
toward his daughter’s return from col- 
lege, had given up the rooms in the 
Parker House, at Allensport, that had 
been the habitat of the more prosperous 
period of his widowerhood, and had 
rented him a house on Lachelle Ave- 
nue, the abode of Allensport’s aristoc- 
racy. As he explained to Marianna 
when she came leisurely from Dalton 
by way of four or five summer-cottage 
visits, he had not bought the place out- 
right because he feared it might not 
prove exactly to her taste. 

“T got an option on it from old man 
Nelson,” he said. ‘It is the best situa- 
tion in the city. There’s not another 
Lachelle Avenue in town, in spite of 
the way we have been growing and im- 
proving. The house seems kind of plain 
to me, and of course by building we 
could get one as fancy as we pleased. 
It’s up to you, Marianna. I want you 
to be happy now that you’ve come 
home.” 

Marianna’s emotional eyes filled with 
a momentary dew as she kissed her 
father’s forehead. 

“T’d be happy just to be at home with 
you,” she declared warmly. In reply 
to which Mr. Dempsey patted her hand 
awkwardly, murmured ‘There, there!” 
embarrassedly, and managed to push 
her, without too much abruptness, into 
a seat opposite him. Mr. Dempsey’s 
career in Allensport during the past ten 
years had not done as much to develop 
the demonstrative side of his affections 
as had Marianna’s in boarding school 
and at Dalton College. 

“Besides,” went on Marianna, “the 
house is charming. You can’t get any- 
thing better than the Georgian, and this 
house, I should say, was a particularly 
good example of it.” 

“That’s what old man Nelson said. 
But, of course, he was selling the place, 
and was bound to say all that he could 
for it. Well, I’m glad you like it, and 
if you keep on liking it for another 
three months or so I'll conclude the 
deal. Lord, it’s funny to think that I 
hauled the stones for his cellar in my 


first cart, more than twenty-five years 
ago! That was before your time—be- 
fore your mother and I were married. 
She’d have liked this. She'd have liked 
fooling around among the flower beds. 
Well, well, well!” 

Marianna restrained herself from an- 
other demonstration of affection. But 
she looked at the big, burly, leaden- 
colored man with great tenderness. As 
she watched him, a twinge of pain 
seemed to strike him, and he put his 
hand hastily against his side. 

“What is it, father?’ 

He made a wry face, and did not 
answer for a second. Then he removed 
his hand and took a deep breath. 

“Nothing at all—nothing to worry 
about. I’m getting old and rheumat- 
icky.” His hand sought his cigar case. 

“Father!” Marianna’s voice was full 
of reproof. “How can you act like an 
overgrown baby? You know Nelson 
said that you were not to smoke at all 
until after dinner, and then only one 
ci 
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“Nelson!” scoffed Mr. Dempsey, 
nevertheless restoring the cigar case, 
unopened, to his pocket. ‘Nelson! 
The airs you babies give yourselves! 
Why, I can remember when Nelson 
Sterry was scarcely big enough to hold 
his father’s horse when the old doctor 
came around on his calls. He wasn’t 
more than eight or nine when you were 
born. He was the first person, outside 
the family and his father and Mrs. 
Ryan that ever saw you.” 

“IT must have been a lovely object,” 
said Marianna, laughing. ‘But you’re 
trying to change the subject. Have 
you drunk your two glasses of that 
new kind of water yet to-day?” 

“Water! There’s a funny doctor for 
you! Can’t give you a pill or a pow- 
der to cure any little thing that ails 
you, but must be superintending your 
entire life, regulating your eating and 
your drinking and your smoking.” His 
hand went back to his pocket, and he 
produced the cigar case again, opened 
it, carefully selected a cigar, carefully 
clipped an end, and very deliberately 
set it between his lips. Then he looked 
at his daughter with a twinkle. ‘Just 
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this one, Marianna,” he said. And Ma- 
rianna, who was a poor disciplinarian, 
yielded with a half sigh, a half laugh. 
Once he was puffing comfortably at his 
weed, Mr. Dempsey inquired happily: 
“Where’s your little friend, Miss 
Wyatt ?” 

“Oh, Cora?” Marianna spoke with a 
rather elaborate indifference. ‘She’s 
gone down to the hospital with Nel- 
son. She’s much interested in hospi- 
tal work.” 

“In hospitals? She’s interested in 
Nelson, all right! You look out, or the 
first thing you know she’ll be running 
away with that young doctor.’ When 
is she going home?” 

“T asked her for as long as she would 
stay,” replied Marianna a little dole- 
fully. “She’s been here six weeks now. 
She came the middle of August,” she 
added, with a sort of stupid attention 
to detail. 

Bernard looked shrewdly at his 
daughter through the haze of blue 
smoke that he was joyously engaged 
in making. After a moment’s study 
of her half-averted face, he remarked: 
“Lots of people will look different to 
you out of college from what they 
looked in. I shouldn’t wonder if you 
were finding that out with this pretty 
little friend of yours.” 

“Oh, I’m devoted to Cora!” declared 
Marianna loyally. “But, of course, in 
college all our interests were the same 
—now they are quite different. I am 
not, for example”—she tossed her head 
a littk—“I am not interested in hos- 
pitals. I am interested rather in bring- 
ing about conditions that would prac- 
tically abolish hospitals—at any rate, 
as charitable institutions.” 

“You've taken a pretty big contract, 
daughter,” remarked Bernard. “How- 
ever, I’m with you to a certain extent; 
I believe in every man’s getting ahead 
just as fast and just as far as he can. 
And when they’ve all done that—why, 
there you are!” he finished triumphant- 
ly if a little vaguely. “Well,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “I must be get- 
ting downtown. Going to want the car 
or Peter this morning?” 

“No; but you know you really ought 





to walk. That was one of the things 
Nelson has been most insistent about. 
Will you walk down if I walk with 
you?” 

“Yes, if you don’t take too long to 
put on your duds.” Mr. Dempsey’s 
acceptance of his daughter’s company 
was not enthusiastic, and he added 
grumblingly as she left the room: “A 
pill or a powder, now—there’s some 
sense in that. But this making a man 
live by a schedule—there’s nothing in 
it!” 

However, he was not ill pleased to 
descend Lachelle Avenue with his hand- 
some young daughter in tow. Like 
most self-made men—perhaps like most 
men—he had his naive vanities. It 
pleased him immensely that he, Bernard 
Dempsey, who fifty years ago had been 
an ignorant immigrant’s baby, and who 
even twenty-five years ago had been 
hauling stones in the single cart that 
he owned, should now be the big con- 
tractor whose name was familiar 
throughout western Pennsylvania, 
whose gangs were working on bridges 
and on excavations for public build- 
ings, on courthouses, even on churches 
in a score of places. That was, per- 
haps, his legitimate pride, his man’s 
realization of the reward of effort. But, 
apart from that, he liked to be walking 
down Lachelle Avenue, inhabiting one 
of its best houses, with a daughter by 
his side who was not only a very pretty 
girl, but a very well dressed one also. 
He held himself proudly erect, and 
swung along with something of the 
vigor that his physician was anxious 
to induce in him. 

“There are Cora and Nelson now,” 
remarked Marianna, halfway down the 
street. A runabout was flying up the 
hill with a rather short, intent-looking 
young man at the wheel, and Miss Cora 
Wyatt, charming in white serge, beside 
him. She saw her friends, and waved 
an airy hand in greeting. Doctor 
Sterry gave a quick glance toward the 
sidewalk, and smiled approval on the 
sight that he saw as he nodded and 
waved. The flow of Marianna’s con- 
versation was checked for a few min- 
utes after the encounter. She had not 
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attempted to define to herself the sensa- 
tion that she felt at the sight of Cora 
and Nelson together, but even without 
analysis she found it to be a somewhat 
unpleasant sensation. 

As they turned the corner into the 
business street that ran at the foot of 
the long hill up which Lachelle Ave- 
nue climbed in ever-increasing archi- 
tectural splendor toward its summit, 
they collided with an impetuous pedes- 
trian. They all fell back with mutual 
apologies, and Marianna, with a feeling 
of incredulity and a strange thrill of ex- 
citement, found herself looking into the 
dark eyes that had drawn and held her 
own more than six months before in 
New York. 

“Oh!” she murmured involuntarily, 
and reddened deeply at the realization 
of her exclamation. Then she blushed 
more violently still, for the young man 
had evidently also remembered, and had 
cried almost simultaneously “You!” 
They both drew back a pace, while Mr. 
Dempsey stared for a moment in some 
bewilderment. Then, with decorous 
bows between the gentlemen and a half 
smile from the still rosy lady, they 
passed their separate ways. 

“Who was that fellow?” asked Mr. 
Dempsey. “I don’t remember ever see- 
ing him around here. Looks like a 
foreigner.” For so perfectly had his 
adopted country done its work of as- 
similation in the case of Mr. Dempsey 
that he felt a slight resentment and a 
complete superiority at the sight of all 
aliens whom he did not happen to em- 
ploy in his construction gangs. The 
reason for the presence of those upon 
our shores was plain to him. 

“That was Mr. Ivan Galeski,” said 
Marianna, in reply to what had been, 
after all, not so much a question as an 
observation. 

“Some kind of a hunky, eh?” said 
her father. “Where did you run up 
against him?” 

~“T never met him,” replied Marianna. 
“But I saw him once—in a parade— 
when I was in New York .in the spring 
—the time you didn’t come to join me 
as you half promised.” She was con- 
scious of some guile in introducing this 
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reminiscence of her New York visit. 
Somehow she had always shrunk from 
talking to her father about it and all 
its wonderful experiences. 

Mr. Dempsey looked down at her 
with his shrewd glance of appraisal. 
Whatever his conclusions, he said no 
more on the subject of the young gen- 
tleman whom he had briefly, and, to his 
mind, completely, described as ‘‘some 
kind of a hunky.” Instead, he said 
pleasantly: “We'll have that little holi- 
day together in New York yet. Some 
time this winter. And we won’t put up 
at that settlement house of yours, 
either, if you don’t mind. How would 
the St. Regis strike you for a week 
about Thanksgiving time?” He 
couldn’t keep the jubilation quite out 
of his voice. To think that he should 
be able to name any hostelry in the 
world, no matter how magnificent, in 
that matter-of-fact way! And with a 
smiling assent to the plan, Marianna 
left him at the door of the big building 
in which his offices were. 

As she turned to retrace her way, 
she was conscious of the thrill and glow 
of excitement. Life seemed suddenly 
to spring into flower arfd flame, as it 
had done that wet day when she had 
first seen Ivan Galeski. The dull feel- 
ing that she would not name as envy 
or jealousy against her friend for her 
friend’s calm preémption of Nelson de- 
parted. The sense of being half smoth- 
ered in comfort, which had sometimes 
overwhelmed her since her return to Al- 
lensport, vanished also. She walked 
lightly, new vigor, new rhythm, in her 
tread. Her shining eyes looked eagerly 
ahead of her, Perhaps, perhaps they 
would meet again! And if they did— 
oh, how abominable were the dictations 
of conventionality! Why should she 
not be permitted to walk up to him and 
to say to him frankly that she knew 
who he was, that she wanted to know 
him, to be friends with him? 

However, as fate willed it, no such 
flying in the face of propriety was nec- 
essary. Marianna had walked but a 
little way up the rise of Lachelle Ave- 
nue when there came down the long 
path that bisected one of the lawns to- 
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ward a waiting motor Mrs. Howard 
Fielding. Mrs. Fielding considered 
herself, and was allowed by the rest of 
Allensport to be, the leader of that 
community in all-civic virtue. By Mrs. 
Fielding’s side walked Mr. Galeski. 

The lady paused on the sidewalk as 
Marianna approached. She had been 
at some pains to make it quite clear to 
the rest of the Allensport aristocracy 
that she meant “to take Marianna 
Dempsey up.” She had always pro- 
claimed herself a stalwart democrat; 
besides, she had heard from her niece, 
in Dalton with Marianna, of the latter’s 
talent for organization, and of her suc- 
cess as an unconscious wire puller. 

“You’re the very person I was long- 
ing to see!” she hailed Marianna as 
soon as the latter came within hearing 
distance. “You aren’t in a terrible 
hurry, are you? Good! Then jump 
aboard with us, and let me talk to you 
as we ride. First let me present Mr. 
Galeski. Miss Dempsey, Mr. Galeski.” 

An unaccustomed shyness weighed 
Marianna’s usually direct, frank glance 
as she acknowledged the introduction, 
But Mrs. Fielding allowed neither Miss 
Dempsey’s diffidence nor Mr. Galeski’s 
impetuous fervor, which was equally 
marked, to delay her in doing what she 
had to do. She directed their settling 
in the tonneau, she gave a crisp order 
to the chauffeur, and then she began 
to talk. 

“My dear’—her manner was very 
friendly as she laid a white-gloved hand 
upon Marianna’s knee—‘‘do you know 
what you must do for Allensport? You 
must be the president of the Junior 
League!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Fielding!’ Marianna pro- 
tested. “It would be most unfair. [ 
haven’t been in Allensport, to stay and 
to take part in its affairs, for ten years. 
I can see the Junior League if I should 
announce myself a candidate!” 

“That’s the very reason that you must 
be the president,” was Mrs. Fielding’s 
quite determined reply. “The girls who 
have spent the last ten years here have 
grown far too much in the habit of 
thinking that the Junior League has 
done its duty when it gives a subscrip- 


tion dance for the Babies’ Hospital and 
an Easter play for the Handicraft 
School. No, it needs new blood. And 
you’ve got to supply it,” she ended tri- 
umphantly, as if she already beheld 
Marianna installed as president of the 
Junior League. 

The girl looked at her with wide, 
bright eyes, and a little paling of her 
glorious color, To be offered the presi- 
dency of the Junior League by the 
woman who kept that office practically 
in her pocket might seem a small thing 
to the world of Triple Alliances and 
the like, but not to Marianna. It was 
the highest honor that a girl of the 
younger set could reach in Allensport. 
She had a moment’s fleeting thought of 
the pride and pleasure her father would 
take in the distinction for his daughter. 
She thrilled happily at the thought of 
her own tried abilities—she had been 
president of something from the mo- 
ment she entered Dalton College—of 
the Philomathean Society in her fresh- 
man year, of the Athletic Association in 
her sophomore, of the Student’s Or- 
ganization in her junior; and _ finally 
she had gone out in a blaze of glory and 
affection as the president of* her class 
in her senior year. Oh, she knew how 
to be a president! And she was glad 
that this strange young man should see 
her tendered the kingdoms of the earth 
—and declining them. 

“Tt wouldn't do,” she declared; “real- 
ly it wouldn’t, Mrs. Fielding.” 

“Never mind about theories; it’s a 
condition that confronts you,” declared 
the elder lady briskly. ‘The only thing 
of which I wish to make sure is that 
you are going to be here. You are, 
aren't you? I suppose that’s what Mr. 
Dempsey’s buying the Nelson place 
means.” 

“Oh, yes, ’'m going to be here,” an- 
swered Marianna dubiously. 

“Then it’s all settled.” Mrs. Field- 
ing wore her most efficiently, amiably 
omnipotent air. “And now I'll tell you 
why. Do you know what Mr. Galeski 
has been doing for us?” 

Marianna lifted her eyes, still shyly, 
to the ardent young face of the stran- 
ger. She shook her head. 
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“Ought I to know? Is 
it something so very 
famous ?” 

“A good many people 
think it infamous,” de- 
clared the young man, 
returning Marianna’s 
smile. 

“He came here to in- 
vestigate conditions in 
our foundries for a “gf 
series of industrial ar- 
ticles he is doing for 
Justice. You've read 
Justice, of course?” 

“I’ve seen some copies 
of it,’ replied Marianna, 
remembering with grati- 
tude that Justice used to 
lie upon the library table 
at the Inasmuch Settle- 
ment, and that some 
copies of it had even 
penetrated to the socio- 
logical reading room at 
Dalton. 

“Ah, well, then, I 
needn't tell you anything 
about that. Mr. Galeski 
is one of the contribut- 
ing editors, you know. 
3ut he does a great deal 
more than report the results of his ob- 
servations in the pages of the maga- 
zine. He tries to arouse the public 
conscience of the districts in which he 
makes his studies. While he has been 
looking into the foundry conditions here 
he has made all sorts of discoveries 
about all sorts of other things. Dread- 
ful discoveries, dreadful things.” Mrs. 
Fielding’s voice took on a rich note of 
satisfaction. ‘My dear, you might not 
think it, but Allensport is one of the 
wickedest places, considering its popu- 
lation, in the world. And Mr. Galeski 
is going to tell us all that he knows 
about it at a meeting of the allied wom- 
en’s clubs. Then we are going to ap- 
portion the work of reform among the 
various clubs, and start a vigorous cam- 
paign. That’s why you must be presi- 
dent of the Junior League. There’s too 


much good material in that society to be 
wasted on dances and theatricals. 
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Yt 
“Do you intend to marry Doctor Sterry ?” 


it’s going to be a wonderful season in 
Allensport !” 

The color fluctuated in Marianna’s 
face. The hopes, the aspirations, the 
intentions, that had filled her in New 
York under the stimulus of Miss Mc- 
Cloud’s social ardor made themselves 
felt again. Here, ready made to her 
hand, was a means offered for enter- 
ing upon that work to which she had 
decided to dedicate herself. And by 
some fortunate miracle here beside her 
was the young prophet who had been 
part of her inspiration before. Surely 
there must be some special blessing de- 
signed for the enterprise that began 
with such happy coincidence. 

“T’d love to help in the work,” she 
said. “It wouldn't make any difference 
whether I was president or not. It’s 
what I’ve wanted to do ever since last 
spring.” She found herself addressing 
Ivan Galeski. He nodded. 
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“You'll be president,” declared Mrs. 
Fielding decidedly. “It would be an 
awful shame to waste you on anything 
smaller. You'll be sure of a properly 
influential place then, and of a vote 
in the allied board. Oh, you see that 
we are not going about this in any 
amateurish way. It’s to be a splendid, 
united effort on the part of the woman- 
hood of Allensport, outraged by the 
disclosures which Mrs. Fielding 
broke off in her rehearsal of the speech 
she meant to make at the first meeting 
of the allied clubs, and laughed. “Of 
the disclosures which are to be made to 
us at some future date,” she finished. 

They had reached the place for which 
she was bound, her seamstress’ house, 
situated on one of the roads that led 
from the foundry district toward the 
open country. It was, as Mrs. Fielding 
sometimes explained, “a little out of 
the way; but one doesn’t mind that 
with a car—and so much cheaper!” 
Mrs. Fielding, leader in all good works, 
was not at all a hypocrite; she merely 
had genius’ scorn for consistency. 

“How would you like to walk back, 
Miss Dempsey?” asked Ivan Galeski 
when the elder lady had disappeared 
into the cottage. 

“Tt’s rather far,” objected Marianna. 
“And horribly dingy. But,” she added, 
“we could take a trolley if we got tired. 
I think I should like it very much.” 

“You see, I want to make sure of 
you this time,” exclaimed Galeski. 
“You’ve been eluding me. After I saw 
you on the street corner in New York 
last spring with Vera McCloud, I 
dashed to the Inasmuch House the next 
day to beg to meet you. They told 
me you ‘had gone back to Dalton. With 
a great deal of difficulty I unearthed 
an acquaintance who had a cousin at 
Dalton; and with even more difficulty 
I persuaded him that he was dead set 
upon seeing his relative and taking me 
to visit that seat of learning. We went 
up one week-end late in the spring, but 
Miss Marianna Dempsey was week- 
ending it in some other spot. And my 
friend’s cousin was a tiresome little 
person. So that now I’ve really found 
you, I don’t mean to let you escape 





easily. And as for my investigations 
in Allensport’—he dropped his voice 
to one of solemn confidence—‘I’m in- 
clined to think they will take me 
months!” His eyes were dancing as 
mischievously into hers as if he were 
a schoolboy planning some feat of dar- 
ing. Marianna was a trifle perplexed. 

“But aren’t you in earnest?” she de- 
manded. 

“In my determination to spend a 
great deal of time with you? A thou- 
sand times in earnest!” 

She studied his laughing face, and in 
spite of herself her own broke into an- 
swering smiles. 

“T didn’t know that a reformer was 
a maker of pretty phrases,” she told 
him reprovingly. 

“Ah, don’t call me a reformer! I’m 
an investigator. I lay the facts before 
you, and leave you to do as you please 
about them. You—all the rest of you 
—are to be the reformers. But what 
a dull lot of them you must have known 
if they haven’t paid you compliments!” 

“Tf you aren’t a reformer,” Marianna 
saw fit to ignore the other phase of his 
remarks, “why were you marching with 
those poor girls in New York last 
spring?” 

“Ah, then you did see me—you did 
remember! I was walking with those 
people because, however little of a re- 
former I may be, I am not without a 
heart and a few principles. I’m not a 
philanthropist—I think philanthropy’s 
an insult to all our intelligences; it in- 
sulteth him who gives and him who 
takes—I’m a radical. And I have 
enough faith in the fundamental de- 
cency of the race to believe that when 
people know conditions they will rem- 
edy them. That’s why I think the in- 
vestigator’s work is the most important 
in the world just now.” 

The light of raillery, of mischief, had 
faded from his face. There was the 
look of lofty purpose upon his chiseled 
features that Marianna remembered 
from the March parade. Her heart 
was lightened as she recognized the 
look; he was in earnest, no matter how 
much it might suit his humor to wear 
his earnestness lightly. 
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Mrs. Fielding, emerging from the 
cottage, was made acquainted with their 
plan to walk home. She chose to see 
in it a zeal for the study of squalid 
conditions. As such she commended it 
highly. And even when they had left 
her and she had a moment’s sight of 
the two tall, supple young figures 
swinging down the road together be- 
fore she whirled by them, enveloping 
them in dust, she did not allow the 
serious and admiring expression of her 
face to change. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Marianna, may a worm interrupt 
you? May a creature who never held 
an office in her life disturb the medi- 
tations of the newly elected president 
of the Allensport Women’s Junior 
Civic League?” 

It was Cora Wyatt, exquisite and 
Dresdenlike in a blue peignoir, who 
stood at the door of Marianna’s study 
one morning about three weeks after 
Mrs. Fielding had played destiny to 
Miss Dempsey. She held a letter in 
her hand. Marianna, a more workaday 
figure in serge, was engaged with what 
looked like a congressman's corre- 
spondence, but was merely the sugges- 
tions of club members for entertain- 
ments, and the prospectuses of numer- 
ous professional entertainers who were 
of the opinion that their various “turns” 
were just what the Junior League need- 
ed to give distinction to its winter pro- 
gram. 

“Goat!” Marianna relapsed into rep- 
rehensible Dalton idiom. “Come on in. 
Did you have a good sleep? Did they 
bring you up your breakfast properly ?” 

“T had a heavenly sleep, and I was 
treated like a French duchess in the 
matter of grapes and chocolate. Mari- 
anna, how would you like to take me 
as a boarder?” 

“Is this a further tribute to the 
breakfast?’ Marianna laughed. 

“No; it’s a perfectly serious question. 
Or, if you wouldn’t like to take me as a 
boarder yourself, could you recommend 
a good and not too expensive boarding 
house in Allensport ?” 


2 
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“What on earth are you talking 
about, Cora?” 

“I’m talking about a letter that I re- 
ceived this morning from my honored 
sire. I think I was once moved to 
confide in you that father was a good 
deal longer on description than on 
checks. This is an unusually long let- 
ter. It describes”—she glanced through 
the pages, as if making an inventory of 
them—‘‘first, his own wretched health; 
second, my dear stepmamma’s even 
more wretched health; third, the fright- 
ful cost of living in New York; fourth, 
the necessity under which he labors of 
seeking a more salubrious clime and a 
cheaper one; and fifth, his intention to 
sail next Saturday with my stepmother 
for Italy. The house they've had the 
good fortune to rent, furnished, for the 
season. With the cook and _ butler. 
They seem to have provided for the 
servants, at any rate,’ Cora ended, the 
sudden sincere note of bitterness re- 
placing the light mockery of her tones. 

“Why, Cora! Cora, you poor dear!” 
Marianna crossed the room to the couch 
on which Cora had seated herself. She 
sat down beside her, and put affection- 
ate arms about her. “Do you mean to 
tell me that they have just up and left 
you like that?” 

“Just like that!” answered Cora rue- 
fully. She wriggled out of Marianna’s 
embrace. Cora made rather a point 
of being a person who “hated to be 
touched.” 

“When are they coming back?” 

“Not before April. They’ve let the 
house until then. Oh, Marianna, some- 
times when you’ve talked about that 
plain, unpretentious, poverty-stricken 
childhood of yours I’ve envied you so! 
Even when my own mother was alive 
things were not so very different with 
us. There always had to be a certain 
standard of fashion maintained; and 
there really wasn’t ever enough money 
to maintain it. My charming father— 
he really is a man of the most exqui- 
site tastes and distinguished manners 
—is, I think, one of the most selfish 
of created human beings. And one of 
the coldest. This performance illus- 
trates him perfectly. Of course, I have 
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my allowauce—that was from mother’s 
estate. Else I dare say I shouldn't have 
even that. And he is of the opinion 
that Wait, let me read it to you.” 

She fumbled through the pages of 
the letter. ‘‘Here it is: ‘When you 
have finished your visit to that delight- 
ful Marianna of yours, there are doubt- 
less other visits you would like to make. 
Your Aunt Julie, for one, will be very 
glad to have you.’ Imagine !”—Cora 
interrupted the letter with flashing eyes 
—‘‘Imagine! Aunt Julie Wyatt lives 
all the year round in Goshen, Connecti- 
cut! Well, let’s see what other pro- 
visions he suggests for my comfort. 
‘Aunt Julie, for one Probably you 
would also like to go back to Dalton 
for a little postgraduate work during 
one term. It would be a great pity if 
you should drop all your scholastic in- 
terests. Your mother and | both wish 
it were possible for us to invite you to 
join us later on the Riviera. But I 
have explained to you how horribly 
straitened our circumstances are this 
winter. You will come to us, of course, 
when we come home in April. Ad- 
dress letters, cables—although J] hope 
there'll be no need of those—to : 
That's all,” finished Cora. ‘Sweet sit- 
uation, isn’t it?” 

“Of course you'll stay with me just 
as long as you want to!” cried Mari- 
anna. She threw perhaps a little more 
fervency into her manner than she felt ; 
she had been conscious last night again 
of a perfectly foolish, unworthy cool- 
ness toward Cora because at the theater 
party that they had attended, and at 
the supper afterward, Nelson Sterry 
had directed most of his conversation 
toward her guest. 

She had tyrannized over Nelson, and 
had relied upon him for too many years 
not to feel something slightly akin to 
jealousy at the hint that he might be- 
come another woman's property. Of 
course, she was not in love with Nel- 
son—never had been—never would or 
could be. And Nelson was not in love 
with her—never had, et cetera, et cet- 
era. But she had not been able to bear 
with perfect equanimity the sight of 
his exclusiveness of attention to Cora. 














She had even told herself, like any low- 
minded, ordinary woman, that she 
would be glad when Cora went home. 
Well, here was her opportunity to make 
amends, to make amends most honor- 
ably and gloriously. Hence the ardent 
friendliness with which she besought 
Cora to regard the Dempsey home as 
her own. 

“Not unless you'll take me as a 
boarder,” declared Cora, with quaint in- 
dependence. 

“Cora, how can you be so absurd?” 


- Marianna was flushed with her indig- 


nant repudiation of the thought. But 
Cora made out a very good case for 
herself. Was she to be allowed no 
pride? Was she to be cast adrift by a 
selfish and indifferent father, and then 
to be humiliated, overwhelmed by the 
arrogant beneficence of a rich friend? 
Marianna weakened. 

“LT see how you feel,” she said. “I 
wish you could see how I felt, too. 
However, your feelings are more im- 
portant to-day. You shall pay me board 
—just what you used to pay at Dal- 
ton. Let’s see, it came to eight dol- 
lars a week, didn’t it, for dining-room 
expenses? Then you can grumble about 
the food as we did there!” 

“Yes,” answered Cora merrily; 
“eight dollars ought to include that 
privilege!” 

And so it was artanged; and for 
eight dollars a week Miss Wyatt was 
furnished with a bedroom, a private 
sitting room and bath, her share in the 
service of seven household servants, 
and the use of three motor cars and a 
choice conservatory. It was not, on 
the whole, a bad bargain for her. Yet 
Marianna remarked fatuously at the 
close of the interview: “Now, you go 
on back to your room, Cora. I've got 
to get through this pile of stuff this 
morning. You forget I’m a_ business 
woman, after a fashion.” 

Cora smoothed her soft, pale curls. 

“Poor darling!” she said. “It really 
lets you in for an awful lot of chores, 
being an executive person, doesn’t it?” 
She started for the door, but halfway 
across the room paused and returned. 
She stood behind Marianna’s chair, and, 

















with her hands upon her friend’s shoul- 
ders, she asked: “Tell me, Marianna. 
Do you intend—now, don’t lose your 
temper and proceed to put me in my 
place as a mere boarder—do you intend 
to marry Doctor Sterry?” 

Marianna jerked herself free of the 
soft hands, and swung about in the 
chair to face her friend indignantly. 

‘Because, if you do,” pursued Cora 
sweetly, “you're not acting properly 
with that handsome young foreign per- 
son who is dangling at your apron 
strings all the time lately.” 

“Tf it will give you any satisfaction 
to hear that Nelson Sterry is no more 
in love with me than I with him, that 
he has never asked me to marry him, 
and isn’t likely to as long as he keeps 
his senses—why, you may have it!” 

“It’s no particular satisfaction to me, 
darling,” replied Cora suavely. “On 
the contary, I like Doctor Sterry very 
much, and I should be very glad to 
think that he was going to have the 
kind of happiness I am pretty sure he 
wants, in spite of your denials of his 
interest. But if there isn’t any hope 
for him there—why,” she ended with 
a little smile, “that leaves him fair game 
for the rest of us, doesn’t it?” 

“Perfectly, so far as [I am _ con- 
cerned,” answered Marianna - stiffly. 
“Only I hope you won't do him any 
serious damage. He isn’t a college boy, 
with a heart as elastic as a football, 
and about as used to being buffeted 
about.” 

“Bless your sisterly soul! I shan’t 
hurt the dear. I find myself much too 
fond of him,” declared Cora, trailing 
her blue silk and chiffon out of the 
room. 

for a few moments Marianna, de- 
spite the press of work that she had 
pleaded, sat idle, frowning at the op- 
posite wall. She had a sudden realiza- 
tion of her true, hitherto unconscious, 
measure of her friend. 

“She’s not good enough for him,” 
she told the wall. “She’s not good 
enough for him.” She did not attempt 
to justify to herself this miserable dis- 
loyalty. She had always held that al- 
most all women were too good for 
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almost any man, and here she sat deny- 
ing that her most intimate companion 
was “good enough” for a man whom 
she had never gifted in her thoughts 
with unusual merits. “But she means 
to marry him,” Marianna went on to 
herself. “She has given me warning. 
She’s been perfectly honest about it. 
She means to marry him.” She thought 
with swift suspicion of the arrange- 
ment that Cora had just perfected, 
whereby she had insured for herself a 
winter in Allensport, a winter in which 
to stalk her prey. 

“And father’ll hate it, too,’ Mari- 
anna’s gloomy reflections continued. By 
this she did not mean Cora’s plans 
upon Nelson Sterry. She only meant 
Cora’s continued residence in the house. 
More than once Mr. Dempsey had in- 
quired somewhat pointedly of his 
daughter the date at which her friend’s 
visit would end. 

‘He'll hate it.” she declared again to 
herself in conclusive tones. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Dempsey’s 
attitude when he was informed that 
evening of the new arrangement was 
one of relief. He had not come up- 
town from the Democratic Club, in 
which he had reported himself as hold- 
ing business conferences, until nearly 
midnight. To his surprise, he found 
Marianna waiting for him. He _ re- 
proached her with a little testiness as 
well as affection. 

“You'll lose all your good color,” he 
said, pinching her cheeks, after he had 
exploded at her a trifle wrathfully. 

Marianna explained that she had sat 
up to tell him something, and proceed- 
ed to tell it. He smiled at the end of 
the recital. 

“Clever little woman!” he said, al- 
most approvingly. “I'll wager you 
she'll always have a well-feathered nest. 
But I’m rather glad, for your sake.” 

“Yes,” observed Marianna unenthu- 
siastically ; “it’s lovely that I shall have 
her so much longer.” 

“Tt isn’t just that. She’ll be com- 
pany for you—a sort of companion— 
while—while I’m away. Of course, 
I’m going to send for your poor old 
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‘We won't talk any more about it until father comes home,” she said, 


a little primly. 


Aunt Nora, but she wouldn't be much 
of a companion for you.” 

“Away! Where are 
dad?” 

With reluctance, Mr. Dempsey sub- 
mitted himself to a cross-examination. 
It seemed that he was at last to fol- 
low the advice of his physician and to 
go away for treatment. Marianna knew 
that he had never reached this conclu- 
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sion without some un- 
usual pressure. What 
pressure had Nelson 
brought to bear strong 
enough to overcome 
her father’s obstinacy? 
She questioned him se- 
verely, 

By and by she wrung 
the truth from him. It 
was not Nelson's per- 
suasiveness, not a sud- 
den surprising obedi- 
ence to his physician’s 
authority, that had fi- 
nally moved him. It 
was nothing more or 
less than an alarming 
seizure which he had 
suffered that very day 
after luncheon at his 
club. Word by word, 
Marianna dragged the 
story from him. He 
had had an acute at- 
tack of indigestion, 
followed by a_ sinking 
spell in which he had 
lost consciousness. 

“It's all this rheu- 
matic gout business,” 
grumbled Mr. Demp- 
sey, much annoyed. 
“It seems to be inter- 
fering with the regular 
action of my heart 
now. It’s a confound- 
ed nuisance. However, 
I have told Nelson that 
I'll go down to the 
Hot Springs and take 
the baths, and = drink 
the filthy waters, and 
eat the chicken feed, 
and take the exercises 
that he prescribes. And I’ve promised 
to give up my smoking, and my coffee, 
and my cocktail, and my high ball 
oh, it’s a good, long Lent I’m in for! 
He says I ought to stay there three 
months. We've compromised on six 
weeks. I’m to start just as soon as I 
get a few matters settled that simply 
must be attended to—a matter of two 
or three weeks. Oh, don’t look so 























frightened! Nelson gave his permis- 
sion. He says I'm not liable to another 
one of these attacks immediately, any- 
way. And I'm going on the starvation 
diet at once. Spinach and whole-wheat 
bread and buttermilk! There’s a nice 
mess for you! So don’t you worry, lit- 
tle girl.” 

But Marianna was still pale when 
she finally kissed him good night and 
went up to her rooms. Not until she 
had called Doctor Sterry on the tele- 
phone and had heard him corroborate 
her father’s hopeful view of the case 
did she feel that she could go to sleep. 

“Don't you worry, Mary Anne,” 
Nelson’s voice had come to her reas- 
suringly, and with a relapse into the 
name by which the children used to in- 
furiate her childhood. ‘He'll be all 
right if he will only take a little care 
of himself. And [ think this attack 
to-day has put the fear of the Lord into 
him, and I shan’t have so much diff- 


culty with him in the future. Good 
night, dear; go to sleep.” Somehow 
that unconscious “dear” and the as- 


sured, friendly sound of his voice had 
cheered her enormously. 

“Good night, dear; go to sleep.” The 
tenderness of the tone soothed the girl; 
the intimacy of it thrilled her. She 
thought of all the years she had known 
Nelson. Her recollections of him were 
coincident with her recollections of life 
itself. The Sterrys had been great peo- 
ple to her childish imagination; the old 
doctor’s buggy was the most familiar 
sight in the neighborhood where she 
had grown to the age of ten—a neigh- 
borhood of narrow brick tenements and 
mean frame cottages. It was more fa- 
miliar even than the undertaker’s 
wagon; and about the two together her 
childish ideas of equipage centered. 

The old doctor had been beloved of 
all the thriftless, of all the poor, of 
all the oppressed; he was so “patient” 
in the matter of payment, so generous 
in the matter of medicine, of delicacies. 
The old doctor’s wife was always using 
the buggy when he wasn’t, always driv- 
ing up, a short, rotund, nearsighted, 
rosy woman, bearing soups and cool 
jellies, custards and broths which he 
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had recklessly prescribed, to the pov- 
erty-stricken. The lad, Nelson, was 
always companioning one or the other 
of his parents on their errands into the 
Hollow. He was one of the few “hill” 
boys who mingled on terms of equality 
with his contemporaries of “the dump,” 
as the less favored locality was called. 

The equality, be it understood, was 
no kind, patronizing attitude of him 
toward them; it was the recognition 
wrung from them, tough, pugnacious 
little rowdies and roisterers that they 
were, by his actual ability in those arts 
of life that they respected—wrestling, 
fisticuffs, swimming below the Falls, 

And so Marianna, from that red- 
faced babyhood in which he had been 
the first “outsider” to look, round-eyed, 
upon her, up through the harum-scarum 
years of her early childhood, knew him 
well. And somehow the association— 
patronizing, protective, grand seigneur 
on his part; impertinent, dependent, 
loyal follower on hers—had persisted 
until some subtle change had come over 
it; until from a comradeship of lord 
and sometimes rebellious vassal it had 
grown into a friendship between equals, 
and then into—what ? 

“She isn’t good enough for him,” 
Marianna repeated dreamily, drowsily 
to herself as she lifted a languid arm 
toward the electric-light key beside the 
headboard of her four-poster. “She 
isn’t good enough for him!” But she 
said it less angrily, less sorrowfully, 
than she had said it in the morning. 
There had been so much comfort, so 
much reassurance, in that “Good night, 
dear.” 

As her fingers found the key the 
telephone bell beside her bed rang. It 
was a gentle little ring—as soft, as sub- 
dued, as if a lad were whistling a sig- 
nal from the dim-lighted night street 
to his sweetheart within doors; a dis- 
criminating central, evidently, who 
timed her manner to suit the hour. 
Marianna took the receiver from the 
hook of the instrument on the stand. 

“Hello!” she said. 

“Miss Dempsey?” At the sound of 
the voice the heart beneath the laces of 
her nightgown beat tumultuously. It 
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was not Nelson’s quieting, kind, broth- 
erly voice. It was one that filled her 
with disquiet, with soft tempest. It 
was Ivan Galeski’s. ‘Miss Dempsey ? 
Forgive me for calling you at this hour. 
But—I saw that you were still awake; 
I passed your house just now. The 
light in your room was still burning, 
and so [ ventured—I dared—to call 
you up. I have not seen you all day. 
I wanted just to hear your voice. Just 
say ‘Good night.’ ” 

She had felt herself, back there in 
Dalton, so much a woman of the world, 
so able to cope with the little train of 
admirers who came over from Amherst 
or up from New Haven or down from 
Cambridge! She had been, so she 
thought, gifted in repartee, apt at 
crushing, talented in the art of the re- 
pression of the male. Now she heard 
the voice of Ivan, heard his words, 
with a strange sense of helplessness, of 
awkwardness. But it was an awkward- 
ness akin to rapture. The ruffles on 
her bosom rose and fell with her quick- 
ened breathing; the waves of rosy red 
chased one another over her sensitive 
face. She answered nothing, but smiled 
into the receiver. 

“You are not angry?” said the voice 
at the other end of the wire. 

“No,” answered Marianna, with a 
smile and with starry, shining eyes, “I 
am not angry. But’—her voice sank 
to a whisper of allurement—‘what 
were you doing on Lachelle Avenue at 
this time of night?” 

“You know what I was doing. I 
was watching your light. Do you want 
to know why?” He spoke joyously, 
almost triumphantly. Marianna shrank 
back. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, in a panic. 
“Not now—not now!” 

“As you say, my dearest lady. 
Whenever you say. But you know, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Marianna again, 
in the same soft tumult of protest. 
“Oh, no! Good night.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” mocked the voice at 
the other end, but with the utmost ten- 
derness of mockery. “Good night, my 


dearest—lady! I kiss your adorable 
hands. I kiss a4 

“Good night!’ whispered Marianna 
again, decisive for all the faintness of 
her voice. She hung the receiver quick- 
ly upon its hook. She lay back upon 
her pillows, long-fringed eyelids closed 
upon her warm eyes, fair lips parted, 
pale with sudden riot of feeling. 

What had happened to her that she 
should feel thus? What had befallen 
her that she should be all palpitant 
with emotion at the sound of a man’s 
voice saying idle, sweet things to her 
in the midnight, when the dear, true 
voice of her oldest, most tried friend 
had meant only a deep, drowsy com- 
fort to her? What had befallen her? 

“Ah!” she cried. “Life is sweet— 
sweet!” Then her thought traveled 
along the hall to the room where her 
father lay, gripped, perhaps, by pain. 
Was pain sweet? They traveled up- 
stairs to where Cora, fine-featured, gold 
and white, lay sleeping the sleep of 
semidependence; was it sweet to know 
no family affection, no strong devo- 
tions? They traveled far afield to the 
women whose men worked in_ the 
foundries, to the girls and women who 
themselves worked in the canneries in 
the farming region above Allensport, 
to the long lines of men and women 
she had seen tramping in the desolate 
March rain. Was life sweet? 

“Tt is—it is!” she cried, with the 
passionate desire of youth. “It is sweet, 
and we shall make them all know how 
good it is.” But as to whom she meant 
by “we” she would not permit herself 
to speculate. She put out the light with 
a sudden click, and sternly closed her 
eyes in a determination to sleep. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Bernard Dempsey had been at Hot 
Springs three weeks when the meteoric 
courtship of his daughter by Ivan Ga- 
leski resulted in their betrothal. Al- 
lensport, which had been effectually 
“waked up” out of its usual self-satis- 
fied calm by the varied disclosures of 
Mr. Galeski and the loud-clarioned an- 
nouncement on the part of ‘Allens- 
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port’s outraged womanhood” that it 
would personally attend to the revision 
of conditions, was expecting the an- 
nouncement. Only an engagement, ac- 
cording to its provincial notions, could 
justify such constant companionship as 
that of the handsome young foreigner 
and “one of Allensport’s most charming 
and distinguished daughters,” as the 
Chronicle put it, when, in the fullness 
of time, due announcement was made. 

For Marianna and Ivan were to- 
gether conspicuously—uptown and 
downtown, in tenements and in found- 
ries, in schoolhouses and in dance 
halls. Mrs. Fielding, who had no mar- 
riageable daughters of her own, and 
who was, therefore, able to take a dis- 
passionate view of the _ situation, 
thought that it would be a beautiful 
marriage—‘‘a union not only of hearts, 
but of intellects, of ambitions.” Other 
“hill” mothers said frankly that they 
would hate to see their daughters mar- 
rying a foreigner, no matter how hand- 
some and talented and _ fascinating ; 
they were perfectly willing to apply all 
kindly adjectives to Ivan. But who 
could ever be sure of what a foreigner 
—not a mere Englishman, mind you, or 
a Frenchman, or a son of any of those 
races with which we were moderately 
familiar, but a Pole or Hungarian or 
something—who could ever be sure of 
what he would do later in life? 

Aunt Nora, agitated by her respon- 
sibilities, voiced the same _ thought. 
“He’s a fine-looking young man, my 
dear’”—and Marianna jerked impatient- 
ly; as if she had been a victim of mere 
fleshly beauty, like a fool—or a man !— 
“but, after all, what do we know about 
dagos ?” 

Bernard’s letter in answer to Mari- 
anna’s happy, bewildered, loving an- 
nouncement to him seemed to voice the 
sentiment of the dubious part of the 
community which had watched pro- 
ceedings questioningly. He wrote: 

Of course, dear daughter, I suppose you 
know what you are about; but marriage is a 
very serious thing, and I hope you will think 
it well over. I have seen very little of your 
friend, and could not pass an opinion on 
him; but he is a foreigner, and his ways are 
not our ways. When is he going to get a 
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real job, and settle down to it? This new- 
fangled idea of meddling in other folks’ busi- 
ness doesn’t look like a settled income to 
me. I note what you say of his being a 
Catholic, but I don’t feel that Catholicism in 
Europe is just what it is in America or at 
home in the old country. 

You mustn’t think of being married for a 
year yet, anyhow. I'll put no stumblingblock 
in your path if you are sure you want each 
other at the end of that time. I can’t help 
being sorry it isn’t Nelson, or some one 
we've known all our lives. However, you’re 
a woman grown, and a well-educated one, 
and I trust your judgment. I hope to get 
away from here soon now. The hot baths 
are something fierce, and the waters are 


filthy to the taste. But they are doing me 


good. Your affectionate father, 
B. Dempsey, 


“Dear old dad! Of course, he 
couldn’t be expected to approve alto- 
gether,” said Marianna to herself. So 
she hurried to spread the news in order 
to warm herself with the approval of 
others. Nelson, of course, would be 
queer—Nelson was so frequently queer 
now. He had talked like a troglodyte 
about her new activities—like an emo- 
tional troglodyte, at that! He had tude- 
ly declined to be interested in them ex- 
cept in so far as to prophesy that she 
would regret them. For himself, he 
had declared that his practice and his 
serum experiments were quite enough 
to keep him busy without his venturing 
into new fields and roaming about in 
them aimlessly. She did not expect 
much of him in the line of approval. 

However, if he did not give her ap- 
proval, he gave her ungrudging good 
wishes when she told him, a few days 
before the notes went broadcast 
throughout Allensport, and to all “the 
girls” of Dalton. She had been con- 
scious of her own dewy loveliness, of 
her starriness, as she drew him aside, 
with the remark that she had a secret 
for his ears. He had stared at he 
from behind his glasses. ; 

“T think I know what it is,” he had 
forestalled her. “And if I am right 
I am glad that you have found happi- 
ness. He seems a very winning, noble 
sort of fellow.” And he had wrung 
her hand so hard that she winced. 

Cora had been comfortingly sure that 
the match had been made in heaven— 
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something about which Marianna her- 
self was a trifle doubtful. She was 
not sure that a match made in heaven 
swept one breathlessly off one’s feet, 
made one’s days and nights palpitant 
dreams and recollections of embraces, 
of glances, of ardors. Cora said that 
she based her assumption on the fact 
that Marianna and Ivan were interest- 
ed heart and soul in the same great, 
broad, beautiful work. had the same 
great, broad, beautiful aims. Marianna 
Was not so certain even of that. 

Of course, she and Ivan went about 
together, explored, dissected, tabulated 
information. Ivan had accepted a re- 
tainer from the Allied Women’s Organ- 
izations of Allensport to look into va- 
rious conditions for them; he was doing 
his work with an energy, a penetrating 
keenness, that amounted to genius. But 
Marianna found that he had described 
himself truly when he had called him- 
self “an investigator.” She was al- 
ways longing to stop and. bind up the 
wounds he had discovered, even to sit 
by the roadside and to weep pitiful, 
futile tears over them when _ binding 
was impossible. But Ivan was through 
with a situation when he had uncov- 
ered it to the public gaze. 

“I’m a diagnostician.” he explained 
the difference between them to Mari- 
anna. ‘You're a physician, I suppose 
—and a little bit of a sentimentalist, 
my darling!” 

“Do you think you are going to ob- 
ject to my sentiment?” she asked him 
softly. And for answer he drew her 
to him passionately, kissed her hair, her 
eyelids, her red mouth, her firm, ex- 
quisite throat, until she broke from his 
embrace, breathless, half terrified by 
the force she had evoked in him. 

“A year!” he cried. when she told 
him of her father’s letter. “Could you 
wait for a vear, Marianna?” His dark 
eyes possessed, enveloped her. 

“Why, ves, I think I could.” replied 
Marianna. “I am sure I shouldn’t 
dream of marrying sooner against my 
father’s expressed desire.” 

“You cold-blooded. pretty _ little 
fish!” He put his arms about her, and 
kissed her again and again. ‘ Now,” 


he whispered triumphantly, “do you 
still feel that you could wait a year 
for me, make me wait a year for you?” 
She leaned backward in his arms, de- 
liciously, thrillingly inert. Then she 
shook off the languor. 

“We won't talk any more about it 
until father comes home,” she said, a 
little primly. ‘Then we'll see.” 

“There'll probably be another en- 
gagement to announce by that time, 
don’t you think?” he asked, falling in 
with her mood. 

“Whose?” 

“Your worthy physician’s and the 
pretty little doll lady who is spending 
the winter with you.” 

“You mean Nelson Sterry and 
Cora: Marianna felt the superfluous- 
ness of the question, but she could not 
bring herself at once to assent to the 
proposition of the engagement ; she was 
merely sparring for time. 

“Naturally.” 

“Oh, I dare say. It would be a good 
match for Cora,” she added. 

“That is the first bromidic remark 
I have ever heard from you, star of 
my heart,’ he informed her. “It con- 
vinces me that vou really are of Al- 
lensport extraction, and not compound- 
ed of moonbeams and the red soul of 
roses.” 

“Why :’ demanded Marianna, too 
used by this time to his flowery flights 
of language to be as thrilled by them 
as she was annoyed that he found her 
“bromidic”’ in any circumstances. 

**A good match for Cora!’ Good 
heavens, dear, don’t vou see that she is 
a—oh, a belle marquise of the great 
Louis’ court? And that Sterry is a 
worthy country practitioner, not dow- 
ered with any of the fatal gifts?” 

“Nonsense!” cried Marianna vigor- 
ously and inelegantly. “I know he’s 
worth two of her!” 

“Morally perhaps. But moral worth 
makes so little for an interesting life, 
mon amie.” 

“How can you talk in that way, be- 
lieving what you do? You, who give 
your life to the uncovering of abuses in 
order that they may be put right! Why 
pretend to be cynical?” 
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“Forgive mé, Marianna, if 1 correct 
you. I pretend nothing. I think that 
the world is a very nasty place in some 
regards, and I am glad to expose the 
nastiness and have the good scavengers 
come along and clean it up. It’s be- 
cause I am a person of zsthetic ideals, 
of moderate intelligence, with a distaste 
for clumsy and ugly ways of doing 
things, not because | am a particularly 
moral being with a fancy for hum- 
drum goodness, such as 1 think your 
worthy friend possesses. But why 
should we be quarreling about him al- 
ready ?” 

“Quarreling!” The girl's astonish- 
ment was genuine. “But we are not 
quarreling.” ‘ 

“Oh, Marianna, you are adorable! 
You are too innocent for human na- 
ture’s daily food, not to know that I 
take exception to your good friend be- 
cause I am jealous of him.” 

‘Jealous !” 

“Yes. What right had he to know 
you before I did? What right has he 
to your first name, your nickname? To 
recollections that I can’t share? Jeal- 
ous of him—confound him!’ He was 
carrying it off with a gay extravagance, 
a burlesque. “Of course I am! You 
lean on him. You accept his word as 
law and gospel—as you don’t mine! 
And he is blindly in love with you— 
only he has probably never learned to 
analyze his passions, to savor them— 
to recognize them, in short.” 

“But you just said that he and Cora 
were , 

“Oh, many men permit themselves an 
infatuation or two with no prejudice 
to the case of the Elect Lady. And 
others—more moral, as you would call 
it, doubtless—permit themselves a wife 
with the same singleness of heart to- 
ward the Elect One.” He looked at 
her, mischievously pleased with the puz- 
zlement on her face. Then he leaned 
toward her softly. “Ah, my dearest, 
how lucky a man am I, who find my 
wife and my Elect Lady in the same 
one glorious creature! Yes, and my 
comrade, my friend, my fellow work- 
er!” And again Marianna was swept 
up into a cloud of glory by the mere 
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beauty of the bright gaze he bent upon 
her. : 

So the wooing went on. Sometimes 
it frightened Marianna with its intensi- 
ties; sometimes it filled her with hope 
and a high ambition for their life to- 
gether. And meantime the investiga- 
tions went rigorously forward. 

The only difficulty they experienced 
was in disseminating information con- 
cerning the evils they uncovered. Ma- 
rianna was indignant, and voiced her 
indignation to Nelson. 

“What’s the good of our knowing all 
these things, Nelson,” she demanded, 
“if the papers won’t report them? It’s 
outrageous! The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has spent a lot—a 
lot—in uncovering the illegal selling 
of drinks—Sundays and after hours, 
and to minors, and a hideous lot about 
back rooms. They had a meeting last 
Tuesday, with splendid speaking. It 
wasn't merely sensational, you know; 
they had facts and figures. But did a 
single paper give them a decent notice 
the next morning? Not one! It might 
have been a Christmas sale of knitted 
articles !”” 

“You should own a paper,” replied 
Nelson, not too sympathetically. 

“You are quite right. But—I 
thought father had an interest in the 
Chronicle?” she ended somewhat diffi- 
dently. 

“T believe he has.” 

“Well, I particularly asked Mr. Fer- 
ris, the managing editor, for a good re- 
port. And he promised one. And he 
gave them seven lines, chiefly about the 
tea afterward! I shall write to dad 
about it.” 

“T forbid that, as his physician. It 
was to keep him away from business 
that I sent him off; he could have had 
the regimen here all right enough. As 
for the Chronicle—don’t you know it’s 
the ring’s paper?” He spoke quite de- 
liberately, watching her intently. 

“The ring?” 

“The paper of the ring of politi- 
cians and business men who run Allens- 
port.” 

“You mean that dad is in it?” 
“Didn’t you know it? Mind you, 
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In another second flames added their crowning horror to the ghastly situation. 


I’m not saying a single word against 
your father. I believe him to be an 
honest man, but he belongs to the dom- 
inant party; he trades favors with the 
other members of it. He would think 
himself unfriendly and disloyal if he 
didn’t. That’s his public conscience 
different from yours and Galeski’s ; but 
his kind has to come first. Of course 
the Chronicle will not print sensational 
stuff that reflects on the city adminis- 
tration. Why, Mayor Bostwick is a 
stockholder !” 

Marianna’s face was a study in in- 
dignations of varied kinds. 

“T don’t believe,” she said loftily, 
“that my father has anything to fear 
from publicity. And I think it is an 
outrage that the really important news 
of this city should be kept from its citi- 
zens.” 

“Quite right, Marianna, quite right!” 
Nelson seemed rather bored. 

“Dad doesn't hold any public office 
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She begged him for a negative answer 
with her eyes, and at his smile she 
broke forth again: ‘Not that it would 
make the slightest difference in my ac- 
tivity if he did.” 

“Of course not,” said Nelson polite- 
ly. “No, I don’t think your father has 
had time for local office lately. He’s on 
the State Democratic Committee. He 
was in the Allensport common council 
four or five years ago—the time he got 
the contract for the new city orphan 
asylum.” 

“Nelson, your manner is insulting!” 

“Marianna, if you’re going into pub- 
lic life you must learn to play the 
game; you must learn to take blows 
without wincing, and to give them with- 
out a seizure of remorse in the middle 
of your aim. I am not insulting. I 
like and respect your father—but he is 
of the old school. The city orphan 
asylum is an excellent building, I am 
sure. But, my dear girl, I am trying 
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to show you that you are playing with 
fire. You are liable to uncover condi- 
tions that will reflect on him—on any 
of us, let us say. You may find out 
that I O. K. exorbitant bills out at the 
t. b. camp, and that I get a rake-off 
from the dealers. And you won't want 
to go on with your work then.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” answered 
Marianna deliberately. “If you, or my 
own dad—if any one—is guilty of cor- 
rupt practices in public life, I hope he 
will be punished! But I’m not afraid 
about either of you,’ she added, her 
face lighting with a smile. She arose 
from the chair in which she sat, and 
passed to the bell across the room. 
“Let’s have some tea—and Cora.” 
Some affectionate impulse made her lay 
her hand upon his shoulder in passing. 

“Don’t do that!” growled Nelson, 
jerking away. She blushed deeply. So 
there were volcanoes beneath these 
granite exteriors, too! She gave elab- 
orate directions to the maid who an- 
swered her summons; she needed time 
to recover her poise. When she crossed 
the room again Nelson was deep in the 
current literature piled on the library 
table. He did not look up as _ she 
passed. 

“But it is an outrage about the pa- 
pers, isn’t it?” she said remotely. 

“You'll have to get an organ of your 
own,” he told her, speaking in a re- 
lieved tone as he slammed the pages 
of a magazine together. And _ then 
Cora came in, and the conversation 
turned to district nursing, in which she 
proclaimed herself greatly interested— 
but, alas! without arousing any enthu- 
siasm on the part of Doctor Sterry. 





CHAPTER V. 


The newspapers of Allensport hav- 
ing refused, with much tact and polite- 
ness, to give any but the most perfunc- 
tory notice to the revelations of what 
the Allied Women’s Clubs of Allens- 
port called their “crusade,” facts, or, at 
any rate, allegations were laid before 
the district attorney, with the demand 
that he take action upon them. The 
district attorney’s office was astutely 
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feeling its way toward allowing the 
whole matter to languish to death in 
the unaired, unsunned darkness of its 
pigeonholes, hoping that soon a new 
interest would claim the community’s 
energetic ladies, when fate took a hand 
in the affair, and the woman’s crusade 
received all the publicity it could pos- 
sibly have desired. 

It was a pleasant, albeit blustering, 
Sunday afternoon late in the fall when 
sheer caprice, as it seemed, took part 
in the campaign against the police de- 
partment’s fostering care of vice in the 
city—for it was toward this aspect of 
municipal anarchy that the women were 
directing their particular attention. A 
strong wind blew down from the west- 
ern hills, scattering the pall of smoke 
that sometimes obscured the sky from 
Allensport’s gaze. 

In one of the miserable dives of the 
levee district, a girl, tired of the sordid 
misery of her life, suddenly poured a 


- powder into the whisky she was drink- 


ing at a scarred, stained table in a dark 
“back room,” listened for a moment to 
the strains that a wheezing music box 
in the corner was grinding out, cried 
“Good-by, all!’ swallowed the stuff, 
and fell, foaming and writhing, to the 
floor. Ina few seconds she was dead. 

The hideous company of lost -souls 
gathered in the place acted according to 
their natures. Some ran, screaming, 
into the street; some cried out hysteri- 
cally over the dead woman; one or two 
knelt to pray. The “bouncer” of the 
establishment rang for a hospital am- 
bulance and the police, and tried to 
bundle the rest of the crowd out of the 
place before these representatives of 
law and order should arrive. 

But in the confusion and the uproar 
a man, maudlin with drink and fright, 
a half-smoked cigar in his fingers, 
lurched against a window, and swayed 
there, clutching the flimsy piece of silk- 
oline that draped it. In another sec- 
ond flames added their crowning horror 
to the ghastly situation. As the patrol 
wagon and the ambulance clashed up 
to the door, fire burst forth from the 
room. There was some insane palter- 
ing with the situation; some criminal 
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attempt to quench the flames without 
summoning the fire department, be- 
cause, forsooth, the place should not 
have been open on Sunday, and to sum- 
mon the fire department would be to 
make public a grim, ghoulish tragedy 
which the police felt no desire to ad- 
vertise. 

And so began the great Allensport 
fire. The wind that had been playfully 
buffeting pedestrians all day, cocking 
the hats of the churchgoers at grotesque 
angles, draping the women’s limbs in 
the tight folds of their skirts, sending 
miniature whirlwinds of dead leaves up 
and down the streets, suddenly gave 
over mere wanton sportiveuess, and be- 
came a steady gale from the hills. 

Through the levee district the fire 
raced; one house of shame after an- 
other sent its inmates flying, fright- 
ened, helpless; into the bright Sunday 
light; one saloon after another heard 
its kegs and vats and bottles explode. 
The engines came, but made no head- 
way against the great gusts that malig- 
nantly blew the flames from one build- 
ing to another, that sent the sparks far 
from the sordid region in which the 
calamity was born to threaten all that 
Allensport most venerated—prosperity, 
manufacture, respectability, benevo- 
lence. From all districts of the city 
the engines came, leaving their own un- 
protected. But the roaring flames sped 
on. 

By five o'clock that afternoon the 
very existence of the city was threat- 
ened. Johnsbury, up the river, was 
sending help; Williamsville, down the 
river, was sending help. Men were 
working like heroes. \Women were 
working like saints. Now it was 
Shreves’ factory that had caught. Now 
it was the city orphan asylum that was 
destroyed. Now one of the railroad 
stations was consumed; now a row of 
warehouses on the river’s edge. Scores 
had been burned to death, hundreds in- 
jured. 

It was.only after the wind had sub- 
sided at the approach of evening, and 
only after help had arrived from other 
cities, that the fire was gotten under 
control. And it was not until one of 


the fireman, grown almost mad with 
the horrible strain of that afternoon, 
fell, raving of “rotten hose,” that the 
truth became known. Allensport had 
not been able to cope with its terrific 
fire, kindled in an illegal dive, because 
its fire hose had burst when great vol- 
umes of water were pumped into it. 
And then an indignation more devastat- 
ing than the flames themselves swept 
through the community. Whose was 
the fault ? 

At first Marianna Dempsey was too 
mechanically busy, and too dazed by the 
sheer horror of the experience, to heed 
the questioning. In common with all 
the rest of the women of Allensport, 
her house had become a refuge. Aunt 
Nora, rejoicing to be of use in the fa- 
miliar ways she knew, was a tower of 
strength. Cora was attractively pa- 
thetic and shuddering, and distributed 
coffee and sandwiches three times a day 
with a very picturesque air, although 
she warned Marianna that it was fool- 
ish to take so many totally unknown 
and probably dishonest persons into her 
house. 

Nelson Sterry attended the patients 
whom Marianna had installed in one 
wing—children from the infirmary of 
the ruined orphan asylum; he, like all 
his fellows, was working twenty hours 
out of each twenty-four, snatching his 
rest and food as best he could. Ivan 
was dashing hither and thither—now 
to the newspaper offices—all the news- 
papers expressed themselves as para- 
lyzed with astonishment at the state of 
municipal affairs that the fire had dis- 
closed, and printed most vehement edi- 
torials against public carelessness—now 
to the State capital, where he conferred 
with a somewhat troubled governor, 
who seemed to see a certain warning 
handwriting on the wall; now to the 
county seat, where he started a move- 
ment toward the appointment of a spe- 
cial commission—not of Allensport’s 
citizens—to investigate the calamity, 
and toward the appointment of a spe- 
cial deputy to the district attorney to 
try the cases of those who should be 
indicted in connection with the fire. It 
was feared that Allensport’s own dis- 
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trict attorney was too much a part of 
Allensport’s ring to conduct the case 
properly. 

Ivan was jubilant when he had ac- 
complished these things. 

“It was wonderful—it was sublime— 
that this should have happened now!” 
he cried to Marianna when he came 
home from the State capital. “It will 
do more for the cleaning up of Allens- 
port than twenty years of ordinary 
campaigning.” 

“Oh, how can you—how can you!” 
cried Marianna, in passionate revolt. 
“You talk as if you were glad of it 
all—of that poor, poor thing’s dying 
in that horrible place, and of all the 
devilish—yes, devilish—tragedies that 
have followed.” 

“Would you have had her live on? 
Have you not seen enough of the life 
of such women in these last few days 
that you have been working among 
them to know that they are happier 
dead, as well as better dead?” 

“Don’t talk like that to me!” she 
pleaded. “Don’t be so relentless fs 

“It is not I who am relentless. It 
is life. And since I have entered the 
fight to clean up Allensport, I am not 
going to whine over an event that is 
helping me more than any other one 
thing could possibly help. I tell you, 
Marianna, before we are through with 
this we are going to land behind bars 
every smug rascal who has fattened and 
battened on corruption. We’re going 
to indict~for murder the man who sold 
that rotten hose, the men who author- 
ized its purchase. We’re going to in- 
dict the fire department that didn’t 





‘know, or didn’t care, whether the hose 


was rotten or not. We are going to 
hang the brute responsible for the walls 
that caved in on the Old Ladies’ Home 
because they were not properly built. 
We'll hang the builder, and the inspec- 
tors who passed the work, and the 
whole blooming lot of political job- 
bers!” 

Marianna, white and weary, had been 
drooping backward in a big chair. Now 
she sat up, agitated, alight. 

“The city orphan asylum, Ivan—was 
that all right?” 


He stared at her curiously. 

“Yes; the walls are standing as true 
as when they were built. The sparks 
caught through the shingled roof, and 
the inside went. It was an old build- 
ing, they tell me—built before the days 
of fireproof specifications in Allensport. 
Why ?” ‘ 

She laughed hysterically. “Dad built 
it,’ she answered. ‘And when you be- 
gan to send all the town to the gal- 
lows 

“You poor dear! J keep forgetting 
that you have a prominent parent, and 
that to be a prominent citizen in these 
days is to be a suspicious character!” 
He crossed the room, and sat on the 
broad arm of her chair, drawing her 
head back against him. “Poor Mari- 
anna! But you’re not divided in your 
allegiance, are you? You feel the cause 
of honest government more important 
than even your father’s reputation— 
than anything else in the world?” 

She drew her head away from the 
detaining arm, and turned so that she 
faced him. There were dark rings of 
anxiety and weariness beneath her hon- 
est eyes, new lines upon her face. 

“T don’t believe I’m quite such a 
big person as I thought I was, Ivan,” 
she said slowly. “I think I lose my 
view of the great good in the miserable 
details of pain and sorrow. I—I’m not 
of the race of the great; I’m almost 
afraid I’m only an ordinary woman.” 

He laughed in tender pride. 

“That you most assuredly are not,” 
he declared, with loverlike fervor, bend- 
ing to kiss her. “But you are a poor, 
tired dear. I shan’t talk any more 
about horrors. You ought to be 
cheered, not badgered. Only”—the 
light of the fanatic, one-ideaed gleamed 
in his dark eyes; he brushed the thick 
mat of dull-gold hair back from his 
forehead—‘‘only it has been a wonder- 
ful coincidence !” 

Yes, it had been a wonderful coin- 
cidence. Marianna admitted it to her- 
self dispiritedly, unhappily. After all, 
these men whom her lover and the sud- 
denly aroused public sentiment of the 
community called thieves and murder- 
ers—these men were her father’s inti- 
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mates, her father’s old friends; she 
could remember when they had brought 
her lollipops on Sunday afternoons, 
coming to sit and talk in the cleared 
dining room of the flat in the old days 
before they had their clubs to which 
to resort. 

They were, in large measure, the 
same sort of men as her father. They 
had begun with no advantages; they 
had worked and saved; they had or- 
ganized; they had foreseen; and they 
had become architects of their own for- 
tunes by the exercise of their gifts. 
They could not be thieves and mur- 
derers! Their pocketbooks were gen- 
erously open to the calamitous needs of 
the city now, but their pocketbooks had 
always been generously open since first 
there had’ been one coin to jingle 
against another in them. The church, 
the poor—these would testify to the 
generosity of these men. 

And it had not been a hypocritical 
generosity; they had not been con- 
sciously buying their peace of con- 
science for wrongs committed, though 
perhaps they consciously bought influ- 
ence, followers, supporters. It was sim- 
ply—she struggled with recollections of 
her class work in sociology, already 
growing vague in the press of actual 
life—it was simply that they were deep- 
ly imbued with the individualistic the- 
ory of citizenship, instead of the co- 
operative theory. They held no ideal 
of the common good except as the com- 
mon good might result from the prod- 
uct of all the individual goods. Every 
man for himself, and the devil catch 
the hindmost, was their unspoken creed, 
although they meant to be kind to the 
hindmost when they had unmistakably 
worsted them in the race. She could 
not hate them; she could not even re- 
gard them impersonally. She found 
her heart yearning over them as much 


_almost as it yearned over the victims 


of their system. She saw them also as 
the victims of their own system, caught 
in toils of their own weaving. She 
dared not say that to Ivan. Somehow 
a wall was building between them in 
these days. 

But she said it haltingly, stumblingly 


to Nelson Sterry when he came down 
from the impromptu infirmary late one 
afternoon. She was entering the house 
from some of her multifarious errands 
just as he was leaving it. She looked 
weary to the point of haggardness. 

“IT ought to be prescribing for you 
as well as for the kids,” he said. 

“Prescribe tea and five minutes of 
your society for me. That’s what I 
need. Can’t you spare me them?” He 
hesitated, looked at his watch, sighed. 

“Ten,” he announced. “I oughtn’t 
to. But I will.” 

As she poured his tea she talked bro- 
kenly, draggingly. Not of her experi- 
ences—the time had not yet come when 
she could tell what she felt as she 
worked among the suddenly scattered, 
destitute refugees from the levee—but 
of her half-formed thoughts and social 
theories. 

“Everything was so plain and so 
clear cut when I was in college,” she 
said. “And when I was in New York 
—ah, it was as clear a path as if an 
angel with a flaming torch blazed ahead 
of us.” She fell silent, dreaming for 
a moment of her lover’s rapt look on 
the day when first she had seen him; 
but the recollection left her chill, half 
afraid. “But now—oh, it seems very 
different! And no one seems much 
worse than any one else. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Thank God for it!’ he exclaimed 
roughly. “You don’t know how you 
put my mind at rest! I can bear your 
marrying whom you will now, doing 
whatever work you will, since you tell 
me that you are not going to lose—the 
universality of your love and pity. That 
is what I have been afraid of; I have 
been afraid that you would narrow, be- 
come fanatic, a crank : 

“But it’s the fanatics and cranks who 
do the great work in the world,” she 
interrupted him. 

“They blaze the trail for the rest 
of us, that is true. Our debt to them 
is immense. But, after all, my dear, 
it’s the people who come after the path- 
finders who do the work that counts— 
the people who build the houses, culti- 
vate the land, rear the children. Noth- 
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ing but pathmakers would leave the 
world still a wilderness. Don’t misun- 
derstand me—I only mean to say that 
I am glad you are not going to miss 
the richness of life. I have always 
thought that for a woman that rich- 
ness was that quality I have named— 
the universality of her pity, of her 
mothering tendency, I suppose I mean.” 

“You're giving a _ high-sounding 
name,” she smiled a little tremulously 
through tears, “to a plain, ignoble cow- 
ardice. Oh, I like the high-sounding 
name! But don’t you know, down in 
your heart, I am afraid that somehow 
father has been mixed up in—oh, re- 
motely, indirectly, of course!—in all 
this—rottenness of which they are talk- 
ing so much?” 

“Don’t you worry about your 
father,” he answered  reassuringly. 
“Of course, he’s of the old school; you 
do him a favor, he will do you a favor; 
if a man’s his friend he will go out of 
his way to oblige him; and, of course, 
in turn the man must go out of his 
way to oblige your father. But he’s 
done good, honest work—I won't say 
at the lowest rates—and he’s had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the police sit- 
uation here. Don’t you worry!” Ma- 
rianna promised not to worry, and for 
the time felt comforted and soothed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As the time of the trial approached, 
Marianna found Ivan’s attitude diffi- 
cult to understand, and rather hard to 
bear. He was inflamed, upborne, as if 
by personal victory. If he had been 
the author of the devastating fire that 
had bared so unmistakably the secrets 
of Allensport’s corruption, he could not 
have been more flushed with victory. 
It was a marvelous coincidence, he de- 
clared; almost it persuaded him to be 
that type of Christian who believes in 
a special Providence looking out for his 
ambitions to the neglect of those of the 
rest of the world. To Marianna’s mis- 
erable eyes, full of the brooding ques- 
tion of her father’s responsibility, he 
was heartless; while to him, Marianna 
was inconsistent, weak. 
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“Can't you understand?” she cried 
out to him once, in an impatience that 
was partly anxiety. “Can’t you under- 
stand? Here my father has been hand 
in glove with these people for years ; he 
has been a member of the city govern- 
ment; he built that very orphan asylum 
Oh, Heaven, he built that very 
asylum!” she broke off, in an agony. 

“But it seems that the asylum was 
very well built, my dear,” replied Ivan 
testily. “You father’s reputation as a 
builder isn’t likely to suffer because of 
any findings in regard to the asylum. 
As for the rest’—he gave his expres- 
sive, half-exasperated, foreign shrug— 
“why, my dear, you are not a very 
whole-souled crusader if you are going 
to allow the antiquated sentiment of 
filial affection to stand between you and 
your duty to the state.” 

Marianna looked at him coldly, al- 
most as if he were a stranger. It sur- 
prised her somewhat to realize in this 
clash of their fundamental natures how 
little avail was passion, the memory of 
rapturous moments together, to bridge 
the gulf. 

“T think it likely that crusaders, as 
you call them, should have no family 
ties,” she observed. 

“They should certainly have no con- 
flicting family ties,” he retorted, chal- 
lenging her with a glance. ‘For my 
part’—his face was suddenly illumined 
again, as it had been on the day of that 
March parade—*! should be glad to 
sacrifice every sentiment that tradition 
demands of me on the altar of the com- 
mon good.” 

“The sentiment that tradition de- 
mands of you in regard to a wife, 
among others?’ Marianna’s tones were 
not soothing. But Ivan refused to go 
on with the discussion. 

“Oh, dearest, that has been the won- 
derful thing about our engagement! 
We are both soldiers of the same great 
cause. That question can never divide 
us, can it?” he ended tenderly. And as 
she submitted herself to his caress, Ma- 
rianna tried to banish from her heart 
that feeling of criticism, of hostility al- 
most, through which she had _ been 
studying him a moment before. 
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But he could not soothe her into 
peace. He could not inflame her with 
the hope of a glorious victory. To him 
the whole affair, the death of the poor 
girl in the back room, the fire in which 
scores had perished or been injured, 
which had left hundreds of wretched 
creatures homeless, and had threatened 
the very existence of the city itself— 
these were to him but the lightnings in 
which Heaven‘ wrote its message, de- 
claring the righteousness of the war 
that he and his allies waged. 

But Marianna saw the situation in 
no splendid colors of outraged justice. 
She was oppressed, almost smothered, 
by the never-ending sense of the hor- 
ror and the desolation of it all; she did 
not see the cause of civic righteousness 
triumphantly vindicated; she saw only 
victims—poor, desperate victims—of 
hideous chance. And the dread that 
in some way her father’s honor would 
suffer in the wholesale investigation 
now going on never left her. The one 
glad hour she had known in weeks was 
the one in which the experts had testi- 
fied that only the excellence of the 
building of the orphan asylum had pre- 
vented a horrible loss of life there. 

One thing happened during these 
days that gave her a sense of comfort 
and relief. Her dear friend, Cora, de- 
cided to leave her. She was too dulled 
by the tragedy through which the city 
had passed, and by her personal anx- 
ieties concerning it, to consider the rea- 
son for her friend’s decision. She felt 
only that she would be glad not to feel 
the alien presence in the household. 
Aunt Nora, however, although sorely 
grieved and overwrought by the 
month’s happenings, still kept a mind 
with which to be interested in other 
things. 

“Tt’s a fine, friendly thing to be leav- 
in’ you now,” she said. “Not that she’s 
ever been worth her keep as a friend, 
if you ask my opinion. She doesn’t 
like the place now that it’s got gloomy. 
Well, you couldn't blame her if she was 
a bird—or a rat. The one of them al- 
ways flies to where it’s brightest, and 
the other always smells out a trouble 
before it comes and tries to get away.- 


I’m thinkin’ myself: that maybe she 
didn’t make as much headway with 
Doctor Sterry as she’d laid out to. Be- 
like you haven't noticed it, bein’ so 
much taken up with your own young 
man, and with findin’ out how bad Al- 
lensport was before you came home to 
tidy it up. But she’s been settin’ her 
cap for him something disgraceful. 
Sometimes I've thought he was near 
fallin’ to her aim. But I guess not. 
He's a right sensible young man—for a 
man, that is. So she’s goin’, Well, 
well, well!” 

In some stress of self-reproach for 
her lack of real regret at Cora’s de- 
parture, Marianna bestowed gifts upon 
her departing guest, and generously 
made opportunities for her to meet Nel- 
son. Cora accepted both with much 
blandness. 

“If I were rich, and you were poor,” 
she said, folding a flowered crape scarf 
of Marianna’s into her trunk, “I should 
simply love to give you things. And 
why, because I am poor, should I be 
stuffy as well, and deny you pleasure?” 

“That’s a good, sensible philosophy, 
and I’m glad you have adopted it,” said 
Marianna warmly. 

So perhaps-she was right in thinking 
that she had cause to feel aggrieved at 
a snatch of conversation that she over- 
heard a few days later. She had come 
in from one of the endless sessions at 
the court, and dragged herself wearily 
into the Jibrary. She threw aside her 
hat and wrap, and opened a letter lying 
on the table. She sank onto a couch to 
read it, and when she had read it, 
soothed by the quiet and the warmth of 
the room, she tucked a cushion under 
her head, drew a rug over her feet, and 
composed herself for a nap. 

She had slept very little the night 
before, kept awake by the dread that 
the inquiry into the defective fire hose 
was somehow tending toward involving 
the common council of which her fa- 
ther had been a member. To-day had 
passed with no reference to the com- 
mon council, and she felt cheered and 
hopeful. So that it was easy for her, 
in the early dusk of the autumn after- 
noon, to fall asleep. 
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It was this sentence, eloquently read aloud by the prosecuting attorney, that probably secured 
his conviction. 


When she awoke it was much darker. 
Between the folds of the velvet por- 
tieres which shut the library from the 
parlor she caught the intermittent flash 
of the blazing logs upon the hearth; 
she heard the tinkle of the tea things, 
and she caught the notes of Cora’s thin, 
rather sweet voice. 

“IT suppose you will think me _ hor- 
ribly disloyal to say it,’ said Cora. 
“But [ am afraid my father would be 
very angry if he knew that I stayed 
on in a house threatened by political 
scandal. He’s more liberal-minded in 
regard to social scandal.” She laughed 
lightly at her parent’s eccentricity. ‘He 
never forgets that there were generals 
3 


and governors and judges in our line. 
Dear Marianna is, of course, an angel. 
She'll be the ancestress of the high- 
minded generals and’ governors and 
judges of the future; but father has 
such a prejudice in favor of being a 
descendant !” 

The cool insolence of it infuriated 
Marianna. She lay still for a second, 
trying to regain control of her breaking 
temper; and then she heard Nelson say 
very deliberately: “I think it just as 
well that you are going, Miss Wyatt; 
but that is on Marianna’s account 
rather than yours.” 

Then the listener dragged herself 
noisily to her feet, and, crossing the 
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library floor with an _ unnecessary 
amount of sound, drew the portiéres, 
and stood for a moment looking upon 
them as they took their, tea in the fire- 
light. Cora’s back was to her, but Nel- 
son faced her, and at the look of indig- 
nation on his plain face she felt a 
sudden lightness of spirit, almost a gay- 
ety. Anger against Cora evaporated. 

“May I have some tea? I’ve been 
asleep on the library couch. You 
weren’t in the courtroom to-day, Nel- 
son?” 

“No; I didn’t have time. The Even- 
ing Chronicle doesn’t record any star- 
tling new testimony.” 

“No; it seemed to be largely legal 
technicalities. Poor old Rourke! One 
can’t help being sorry for him; he 
grows so red and desperate looking 
when they badger him. I’ve come to 
the conclusion that not only justice, but 
judges and juries and witnesses even, 
should be blindfolded. All one’s im- 
personal zeal for right dissolves into a 
maudlin pity at the sight of one har- 
assed human being.” 

“Let’s see,” said Cora, with soft de- 
liberation, ‘wasn’t Rourke in the com- 
mon council the year your father 
served, Marianna?” But before Mari- 
anna could answer, Doctor Sterry had 
struck in: 

“No; it was his brother.” 

The next day Marianna sent her 
friend to the station in a car piled with 
trunks and valises, with a bunch of vio- 
lets and orchids pinned to her traveling 
wrap, with magazines and bonbons; but 
she could not bring herself to accom- 
pany Cora. She wondered at her own 
indifference in the disillusionment in 
regard to their friendship. She suf- 
fered no pain from Cora’s desertion, 
suffered no pain from any sense of 
her friend’s unworthiness. Suddenly it 
occurred to her why the whole affair 
left her calm. She had never really 
believed in Cora, never really loved her. 
How, then, had it happened that they 
were so intimate? She saw now. It 
was because Cora had willed it, and be- 
cause she—Marianna—had been easily 
flattered. Somehow she felt she under- 
stood something of the reason for her 


father’s intimacies in this revelation of 
her own character. 

It was the day after Cora’s departure 
that the point she had dreaded in the 
trial was reached. Rourke was on the 
stand; his direct testimony, manipulat- 
ed by his counsel to sound like the sin- 
cere statements of a combination arch- 
angel and baby, was over; he was de- 
livered into the hands of his enemies. 
He had been a dealer in fire hose for 
the past twenty years, had he? He 
had. He admitted that he sold hose 
of different grades? Mr. Rourke not 
only admitted it, but started to justify 
the fact; the deputy district attorney, 
who was trying the case, stopped him 
short. 

“Answer only the questions that are 
asked you, Mr. Rourke.” 

“But ” began Mr. Rourke stut- 
teringly. 

“Your honor, will you instruct the 
witness that he must confine himself to 
the question?” 

His honor so instructed the witness, 
who subsided unhappily. 

“T was about to ask you, Mr. 
Rourke, to explain to the court on what 
principle different grades of hose are 
sold to different municipalities.” 

Mr. Rourke, relieved, explained that 
hose carrying a great volume of water, 
suitable for use in the largest cities, 
had to be of greater resistancy than 
smaller hose suitable for the slighter 
streams that were adequate in villages 
and small towns. Mr. Rourke was then 
led by gentle degrees to explajn just 
what his opinion of the size and needs 
of Allensport was. He _ explained 
somewhat unhappily. Word by word, 
inch by inch, the counsel for the de- 
fen-e uttering objections at every word, 
it was wrung from Mr. Rourke, and 
more especially from his books, that 
he had supplied the fire department of 
Allensport with an inferior grade of 
hose, an inadequate size of hose, and 
that the tragedy of the month before 
had been almost an inevitable outcome 
in the case of a large fire. 

Then the question for which Mari- 
anna had been waiting came. Who was 
the chairman of the common-council 
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committee on fire equipment when 
Rourke received the contract? The an- 
swer was prompt. Bernard Dempsey. 
Marianna stiffened as the reply rang 
out in the court. Mrs. Fielding, who 
sat by her side, caught her hand in a 
friendly grasp. Ivan, who was sitting 
at the reporters’ table, just outside the 
rail, did not look toward her. It 
seemed to Marianna that his were the 
only eyes in the room not turned upon 
her either in pity or curiosity. She 
braced herself for what was to fol- 
low. 

Had Mr. Rourke had any dealings 
with Mr. Dempsey in the latter's busi- 
ness as a contractor? Mr. Rourke en- 
thusiastically denied any dealings. The 
prosecutor smiled, apparently not dis- 
turbed by the negative reply. 

“Ts it not true, Mr. Rourke, that you 
had a brother in the city of Johnsbury 
at the time when Mr. Dempsey award- 
ed you the contract for the fire hose?” 

Mr. Rourke admitted that he had 
such a brother. 

“Your brother is a man of promi- 
nence in Johnsbury, is he not?” Mr. 
Rourke declined to commit himself on 
this subject. He wasn’t there, he said, 
to give definitions of prominence. 

“Come, come, Mr. Rourke—don’t be 
so modest! Is it not true that your 
brother has served two terms as mayor 
of Johnsbury? Is he not active in local 
politics there? Was he not mayor at 
this time?” Mr. Rourke admitted all 
these facts. 

“Was not a bridge built over the 
Johnsbury River within the confines of 
the city during your brother’s first ad- 
ministration? Ah, you don’t remem- 
ber? You haven't interested yourself 
in contracts outside of your own city? 
Well, all this is a matter of record, eas- 
ily unearthed by any one; it happens 
in this case to have been uncovered by 
Mr. Ivan Galeski, to whom this com- 
munity owes enormous thanks.” The 
prosecutor bowed politely in the direc- 
tion of Ivan. The pressure of Mrs. 
Fielding’s hand upon Marianna’s grew 
closer. The girl sat rigid, the color 


burning high upon her cheeks. 
The prosecutor went on: “With your 


memory refreshed by this document, 
Mr. Rourke, are you willing to go on 
record as remembering that the bridge 
in Johnsbury, known as the East 
Branch Bridge, was built in the fall of 
nineteen-seven, during your brother’s 
first administration, and that the con- 
tract was awarded by your brother’s 
city government to Mr. Bernard Demp- 
sey’s company, Mr. Dempsey having 
first seen to it that you were awarded 
a contract for the fire hose which——” 

“T object! Your honor, I object!” 
The defendant’s attorney was on his 
feet, waving his arms in excitement. 

“Objection sustained,” droned his 
honor. = 

“That is all, Mr. Rourke,” said the 
prosecutor, smiling amiably at the dis- 
comfited witness, who lumbered down 
from his chair, and evidently longed to 
pause and make an address, explaining 
in a perfectly satisfactory way all that 
looked black against him. 

The prosecuting attorney then de- 
manded of a process server whether or 
not he had succeeded in serving Mr. 
Bernard Dempsey with a subpoena to 
appear as a witness at this trial. The 
process server stated what all the court- 
room knew—namely, that Mr. Demp- 
sey was reported to be in Arkansas, 
and out of the jurisdiction of the court. 

“We shall probably want him, not 
merely as a witness, but as a code- 
fendant,” remarked the prosecuting at- 
torney. “I shall apply for extradition 
papers.” 

Marianna half arose from her chair. 
It seemed to her that she would suffo- 
cate unless she could say that no ex- 
tradition papers would be necessary to 
secure her father’s appearance in any 
capacity. Her heart was full to burst- 
ing with love and loyalty toward him. 
But Mrs. Fielding drew her back. 

“Sit down, sit down, dear! It’s all 
nonsense, though it is so frightful. I 
declare, I believe they’re just trying to 
confuse our minds, and to make us 
think that Mr. Dempsey is on trial for 
bridge building, and not the police of 
this city for allowing those horrible re- 
sorts open!” Marianna obeyed her 
friend’s injunction, and sank back with 
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a sigh that wag almost like a sob. But 
Ivan took his notes, and followed the 
testimony with his old air of alert, in- 
spired interest. Did he not know—did 
he not care—what she was* suffering? 
Did he not know and care how her 
suffering was intensified by the thought 
that she had been of the party arrayed 
against her father? 

“It’s too hard—it’s too hard!” she 
kept whispering to herself behind her 
closed lips. She had bargained for no 
such complexity as this when she had 
set out to reform the world. 

She went home with Mrs. Fielding. 
That good woman refused to allow her 
to go to her own house, and when she 
mentioned Aunt Nora, closeted all day 
with her prayer book as the best un- 
raveler of difficulties, the social arbiter 
of Allensport merely said: “We'll send 
for Mrs. Schmidt to come down. 
You’re simply not going back there to 
that house to-night. And you must 
send your father some word. It’s all 
right about social justice and civic 
righteousness. Nobody believes in them 
more than I do. Nobody is going to 
work harder to gain them than I am. 
3ut a woman's first duty is to love her 
family and to show her love. | You 
write out a night letter for your father 
while I go call your aunt on the tele- 
phone.” And Marianna yielded to the 
kindly dictatorship. 

Those of Mr. Dempsey’s friends who 
had prophesied that it would not re- 
quire extradition papers to bring him 
home to face the charges against him 
were not mistaken in their estimate of 
him. He was in the Allensport court- 
room three days after the district at- 
torney had first expressed a desire for 
his presence; and he was insisting that 
the subpoena issued for his appearance 
should be served upon him immedi- 
ately. 

“There, there!’ he had said to Mari- 
anna, who had flung herself upon him 
in a passion of tears and affection when 
he appeared at home. ‘There, there! 
There’s nothing to be upset about. I 
never gave or took a dollar of dirty 
money in my life. I’m not afraid to 
face their bribery charges. I never 


built a building, or a bridge, or a pave- 
ment that wasn't up to specification. I 
have nothing to conceal, nothing to be 
ashamed of. The people have gone 
mad. You women—you started all this 
uproar. Women are always thinking 
that they can have a little corner of 
heaven on earth to live in. So they 
can—if they make it in their own 
homes. As for cities, we’re all hu- 
man beings yet; we're liable to make 
mistakes, and there are some scoun- 
drels in the world. But Allensport’s 
as good a little place as you can find. 
It makes my blood boil to think of it 
—putting the whole city on trial be- 
cause a high wind happens to blow on 
a day when a curtain catches fire. But 
I’m not afraid of anything they. can 
bring out against me. Don’t you worry, 
daughter.” 

Marianna was divided in her feel- 
ings. She could have knelt at her fa- 
ther’s feet in thanksgiving for the big- 
ness of his spirit, which had permitted 
him not one word of reproach against 
her and her lover. But she could have 
wept despairingly, or laughed even 
more despairingly, over the strange ob- 
tuseness, the naiveté, which did not 
permit him to see a bribe in anything 
but the coin of the realm. To give 
jobs to one’s friends, to use one’s in- 
fluence in their behalf, to obtain con- 
tracts for them, to promise favors in 
return for favors granted, to be a little 
blind to defects in a friend’s work— 
this was merely to be human, to be 
friendly ! 

They did not speak of Ivan at all. 
That young zealot himself, blind as he 
was to many conventions, antagonistic 
to many traditions, nevertheless seemed 
to feel that there would be some im- 
propriety in his visiting at Mr. Ber- 
nard Dempsey’s house when he was 
likely to be called upon as a witness 
to help indict Mr. Dempsey for brib- 
ery. For among the things which he 
had unearthed through his agents—he 
would have protested against having it 
said that he had bribed certain clerks 
to ransack their employers’ letter books 
and to abstract letters—was the very 
document in which Bernard Dempsey 














had suggested, not too baldly, yet quite 
unmistakably, to Thomas Rourke, 
mayor of Johnsbury, that he thought 
John Rourke, of Allensport, would 
stand a good chance to win the fire- 
equipment contract provided that he 
himself had a similar chancé at the 
East Branch Bridge in Johnsbury. 

“T think our firm is prepared to meet 
competition both in workmanship and 
in price,” he had written. ‘Of course, 
any hint which we had as to the other 
bids would be a help in forming our 
estimate.” It was this sentence, elo 
quently read aloud by the prosecuting 
attorney when, a little later, Mr. Demp- 
sey was on trial for bribery, that proba- 
bly secured his conviction. And it was 
certainly his ingenuous and honest sur 
prise that any body of sensible men 
could see anything but friendliness in 
the whole performance that led to the 
jury’s recommendation that he should 
be punished merely by the fine allow- 
able in such cases rather than by im- 
prisonment. 

The court accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the jury, and Mr. Dempsey 
was let off with a fine of five thousand 
dollars. It was the lightest of all the 
sentences imposed during that session 
of municipal cleaning up. But it was 
enough almost to break the heart of 
the man who was so proud of the posi 
tion he had attained by his own efforts, 
and to destroy his faith in an over- 
ruling Providence. He was bewildered, 
stunned. The whole thing was so clear 
to him. What had he ever done amiss? 
Had he not struggled through poverty 
and obscurity, and won for himself 
wealth, distinction of a kind? What 
one of his buildings had ever failed to 
stand the test? What piece of work 
of his had ever proved itself unworthy ? 
Why shouldn't he have received con- 
tracts? He deserved them. Of course, 
he had made use of his friends in re- 
paying them; and of course it had been 
the boast of his whole life that no man 
ever suffered through friendship for 
him. So that it was natural that there 
should be the interplay of favors. And 
now they called that bribery! Truly 
the world had come to a pretty pass! 
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At first he thought that he would sell 
out his business and go into the coun- 
try to raise horses. But as he went 
dispiritedly down to his office, or drove 
out in his big car to see the work under 
way, gradually the old love for it, the 
old excitement of it, crept into his 
veins. His men still respected him, 
looked up to him. He was a stricken 
man, yes—a slandered man—an abused 
man—but he wasn’t a defeated man— 
he would show them! He would finish 
the works upon which he was engaged, 
at least. And so it came about that 
Mr. Dempsey, though he bore a wound 


- with him to the end of his days, bore 


also its balm. 

When the trial was over, and the 
city was simmering down to its former 
state of quietude, Marianna used to 
wonder just what was the status of 
affairs between her and Ivan. He had 
written her notes, more comradely than 
loverlike, during the closing days of the 
trial; he had sent her flowers, and had 
talked to her on the telephone; but had 
not tried to see her. He had intimated 
that he was very busy preparing a 
voluminous report of the Allensport af- 
fair for the archives of Justice. Mari- 
anna was grateful to everything that 
kept him from her; she felt a nervous 
dread of seeing him. 

Finally, however, the meeting had to 
be. The Chronicle had reported to the 
world that Mr. Dempsey had returned 
to Hot Springs to resume the treatment 
cut short by his return to Allensport at 
the first intimation of charges involv- 
ing him. On that day Ivan came to see 
Marianna. He wore, as he almost al- 
ways did, his shining look of happiness, 
of inspiration. 

“It has been a terrible time since I 
have seen you, darling,” he said, and 
tried to draw her to him. But Mari- 
anna, reddening, looked at him with 
eyes that begged forgiveness, and shook 
her head. A slight steeliness showed 
itself on his mobile face. He made no 
pretense at not understanding her. 

“At least you will give me credit for 
having induced the jury to recommend 
merely a fine,” he said, a little coldly. 
Marianna stared her astonishment. 
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“None other than I. Did you think 
it was spontaneous ?” 

“How did you manage it?” 
reddened. Then he laughed. 

“I might as well make a complete 
breast of it,” he said. “I bribed one 
of the jurors.” 

Marianna looked at him with widen- 
ing eyes of horror. 

“Bribed !” 

“Yes. Remember, Marianna, I did 
it for your sake. And in the interests 
of real justice, too. Nothing would 
have been gained by sentencing your 
father to imprisonment ; he is genuinely 
honest in his view of what he has done; 
he’s not a criminal—and he’s too old 
to be educated to the new views even 
if prisons were places of education, 
which they are not But you mustn’t 
look so stricken. I didn’t give any one 
any money. I only allowed the brother 
of one of the jurors—a fellow who 
has been doing some investigating in 
the foundries under my direction—to 
know that I should take him with me 
to Denver, where [ am called next 
month to look into some crookedness at 
the smelter. And I suggested the fine 
to him. I doubt very much if he knows 
it was suggested to him.” 

“Yes,” said Marianna 


Ivan 


slowly. “I 
doubt it, too. For you are very clever, 
Ivan.” 

“Do you hold that against me? 
of course, I see that something sepa- 


For, 


rates us. Be careful, Marianna, dear- 
est. Don’t speak on impulse. Remem- 
ber it’s our whole future, our whole 
happiness, that is at stake.” 

He leaned toward her, his dark, bril- 
liant eyes compellingly tender, his smile 
radiant, and yet yearning. His earnest- 
ness banished her criticism. She looked 
at him, with his youth, his beauty, his 
ardent mind and soul. A sob caught 
at her throat. She put out an appeal- 
ing hand toward him. 
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“Oh, my dear!” she cried. “I am 
so sorry. I am so wicked. I—Ivan, 
Ivan—it was not real!” Her wet eyes 
were raised, looked straight into his. 

“Our love was not real?” 

“Not mine,’ she answered the pro- 
test in hts voice resolutely. ‘‘Somehow 
I see it all now. It was not love— 
mine, mine! I say nothing of yours. 
It was glamour—it was the iridescence 
of beautiful, impossible ideals—impos- 
sible to me, I mean. I’m not big 
enough, great enough, for them. I’m 
not single-hearted for them. It was 
sentiment and passion,” she went on 
bravely. “But it wasn’t love. It hasn't 
weathered this upheaval, this trouble. 
If this had not come suddenly to show 
the truth, why then the truth would 
only have been shown to us slowly in 
the long process of the years. I’m sorry 
—IlI'm so sorry! But it wasn’t love. It 
was glamour.” 

“And what, I should like to know, is - 
love?” demanded Ivan. 

“[ don’t know. I haven’t felt it yet. 

sut I think—oh, I think it’s partly feel- 
ing the same sort of a tenderness for 
life—forgive me. I don’t know.” 

He stood up, very tall and straight. 
His face was pale, but he bore himself 
gallantly. 

“Well, Marianna, all that I can say . 
is this: He will be a happy man who 
convinces you that you know what love 
means.” He bent and kissed her hand. 
By and by she watched him, through 
tears, pass down the street. The tears 
bedewed her eyes for a while. Then 
she smiled, laughed. 

“Bribing! Ivan!’ she cried; and 
then she sobered and sighed. “Ah, 
there’s no one honest in the world— 
least of all myself. No one honest!” 

An automobile whirled by, with the 
little figure of the doctor at the wheel. 

“Anyw ay, very few of us are hon- 
est,” she amended her philosophy, with 
a tender little smile. 
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ARLOTTA had begun work at six in the 
morning, and now, at five of the bitter 
winter afternoon, she was still tying 

knots. The plume in her lap was twenty inches 
long, and. in adding the lengthening flues to 
make it a willow plume, she had already tied 
two thousand three hundred and seven knots. 
She tied forty-one knots for a cent. 

“A lovely plume, Carlotta,” admired her 
caller. 

“Oh—yes—we maka the good feathers,” as- 
sented Carlotta lifelessly, without looking up. 
Her cramped, bony, bleached fingers tied unceas- 
ingly the intricate little knots. Tiny particles 
from the feather flues floated up to her nostrils. 
She coughed hoarsely. She was a_ beautiful 
creature, with a wealth of shining black hair 
wound about her head in a braid as large as a 
woman's wrist. Little curls lay on her temples, 
so light that they moved with her short, quick 
breath. Her skin was marvelously lovely, with 
spots of pink, like rouge, on her cheek bones. 

“Plenty money in ‘Merica,” she commented, 
her eves close to the plume; “some places—but 
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me, I—what you say ?—choka for breathe. ’Fore I come 
over for marry with Antonio, I live alway in sun, Naples. 
Ah! You never see my Naples? Alway the sunshine! I 
worka in vineyard—alway in sun. I sing like child— 
waves in bay dance like they are alive. I fat and rosy. 

“Then—I come for marry with Antonio—he been over 
three year. I wait that—how you say ?—Ellis Isle one half 
a day! Oh, I think my Antonio nefer come! I sit like 
this, all in bunch, in my black shawl. And-then he come 
~-my Antonio! We not speaka the one word. We laugh, 
we cry, we marry, and are verra happy--but I cough. 
Antonio he pusha the fruit cart. 

“Doctor he say I not live in "Merica. We some time go 
back when we getta the mon. Taka much dollar for go— 
doctor say I not go steerage and come home alive. You 
know steerage? No? Steerage hell.” 

She coughed again, and put her hand to her side. 
pain,’ she explained gently. 

“The room is cold,” said the caller. 

***Merica all cold,” answered Carlotta patiently; “verra 
cold. Freeza the heart.” 

“Don't you get out, Carlotta?” 

“Not more. So many steps down. So dark and—how 
you say?—slippy. All hours I willow the plume. Home 
work verra bad, but I so weak to stand in factory more, 
and I maka so many mistake! Here I nefer forget. I 
lie wake in night, so great noise of elevated—maka more 
fright as earthquake. I lie wake and think of my Italia, 
and see plumes on table. Nothing but knots. Verra sim- 
ple. I nefer forget.” 

“You ought to go back, Carlotta!” 

She shrugged her narrow shoulders. ‘We sava the mon 
—ten centa day.” 

“That is a lovely plume!” 

“Willow plumes cheap,” stated Carlotta, the connoisseur. 
“Much poor feathers maka the big one. This have bad 
mark underneath, little rough place. See? Me, I know 
feathers.” 

Carlotta glanced up for a moment, and looked with in- 
flamed eyes toward the window that opened on a court. 
Sleet blew freezing against the broken glass, and rattled the 
loose pane. Carlotta shivered. 

“Verra queer thing!” she said. “I not see verra well 
to-day. I not see like lasta week. Willow plume bad for 
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eyes.” She shrugged her shoulders, “I some time go home 
to Naples.” She smiled as a child who tells a fairy tale. 
“When I not see work, I sella my hair. Antonio cry when 
I say sella my hair—Antonio he think I pritty! Mucha 
work maka woman old!” She threw out her arms, and 
the flues drifted about her face, clung to her like live 
things. “Oh, I hope I see better in Italia! My eyes—they 
—how you say ?—hunger for my Italia—my Naples!” 


A limousine stopped at the curb, and two women stepped 
out. It was bitter cold, but the women were warm and 
happy. The elder of the two wore a sealskin scarf that 
hung to the hem of her scant velvet gown, and her jeweled 
arms and hands were hidden in a huge seal muff with a 
bunch of English violets pinned upon it. The younger, a 
tall, robust girl with black hair, wore white furs, edged 
with ostrich feathers. They walked daintily, with velvet- 
shod feet, into the exclusive shop of Madame Celeste, and 
began looking at hats. 

“This,” whispered the older woman at last, “this is the 
very thing, Charlotte! Isn’t it a dream? Let madame try 
it on!” 

Madame put the hat on the girl’s head. It was a picture 
hat of mauve velvet with a willow plume, the flues of which 
were so beautifully tied that the knots were quite invisible, 
and so light and fluffy that they moved constantly with 
the women’s breathing. The plume moved like a live thing, 
as if it had been fashioned of blood and nerves. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the mother. “Oh! Charlotte, you 
must have it!” 

“Mademoiselle needs the more hair,” said madame. 
“The willow plume makes the style for more hair. See, 
let me try this braid!” She laid a braid of shining black 
hair before them. It was as large as a woman’s wrist, and 
little curls escaped from it, silky curls that glistened in the 
mellow light. 

“It is the real hair, the natural color. The loveliest you 
have ever seen, is it not? Let me“place it about your own, 
mad’moiselle. There, you see the effect? You know the 
plume is so large it requires the more hair. They were 
made for each other, is it not so? Ah, mad’moiselle, you 
are the picture!” 

“How much is the hat?” asked the mother, in a low 
voice, aware of the vulgarity of her question, 
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“Eighty-five,” whispered madame; “and fifty for the 
braid.” 

The mother looked critically at the hat. It had no trim- 
ming save the plume. 

“It is in the willow plume,” madame interpreted the 
glance. “They are handmade, you know, by experts. It is 
a real work of art, and a very reasonable price, indeed— 
considering the cost of the making.” 

Charlotte reached up her lovely bare arms, and lifted the 
hat from her head. She looked at it, and smiled to see 
the long flues cling to her caressing fingers. 

“There is,” she said, suddenly sober, ‘‘a roughness here. 
Is that ¢ 

“The best ones have that,”’ asserted madame quickly. 

“Do you think, mamma,” said Charlotte, “that Anthony 
would like it ?” 

“Why, child, he couldn't help it! We must have it. Yes, 
Madame Celeste, we will take the hat—and, yes, the braid.” 

At the door of their car friends joined them. It was 
storming now, and the snow fell softly on the women’s furs. 
“We had our invitations only this morning, Charlotte. 
Isn't it perfectly lovely? And you're going abroad ?” 

“So Anthony says,” the girl replied, flushing happily. 

“Think how I shall miss her!” said the mother. “They 
sail Thursday, on the Lusitania. They will spend their 
honeymoon in Italy, on the Bay of Naples.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE governess laid her arm along 
the back of the empty chair at 
her side. She was a tair-haired 

girl, with rather a severe young coun 
tenance, and she turned toward Mr. 
Pelham as she spoke. 

“I find myself trying to keep an eye 
on little Harriet just the same as if she 
were here. I suppose it’s because she’s 
away from luncheon so seldom.” 

Little Harriet’s father inclined a def 
erential shoulder across a corner of 
the table. 

“I know she misses you, too, Miss 
Staples,’ he said gallantly. “I'd be 
willing to bet she'd forsake her Aunt 
Julia and even Aunt Julia’s pet dogs 
to get back to you this minute if she 
could.” 

Seated at Mrs. Pelham’s left, and 
opposite the governess, was a young 
man, a chum of Mrs. Pelham’s absent 
brother, occupying temporarily the 
brother’s suite of apartments in the Pel- 
ham home. It was toward him that 
Mrs. Pelham sent a glance equivalent 
to a mental nudge at the close of her 
husband’s remark to Miss Staples. 

OF we all know that the 


course, 
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she re- 
as her 
husband’s had been effusive; “but it 
will do her good to visit a week or two 


child is fond of her governess,” 
marked, in a tone as reserved 


at my sister’s. The cheerful, carefree 
atmosphere there will be a complete 
change for her!” She sighed as if some 
settled, but subtle, gloom hung over her 
own attractive household ; then straight- 
ened the cross that hung from a chain 
at the base of her long neck. Mrs, Pel- 
ham, brunet and picturesque, before her 
marriage had attended a school for act- 
ing, and still loved to assume the dra- 
matic manner on occasion. 

“You might have told me at break- 
fast that Hattie was off for a visit,’ 
complained Mr. Pelham, drawing his 
wife’s attention from Clement * Bick- 
nell’s lean young countenance to his 
own more rotund one. “I have some 
slight interest in her comings and 
goings, even if you are too much oc- 
cupied with other things to notice it, 
my dear.”” The mental nudge this time 
was from him to Miss Staples, and 
Miss Staples seemed to understand and 
sympathize. 

“T notice more than you think I do, 
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James,” remarked Mrs. Pelham, with a 
feline softness that held a scratch. 

“What, for instance?’ demanded Mr. 
Pelham. His aggressive glare called 
an answering one from his wife. 

Mr. Bicknell had a bad cold, and it 
was therefore possible for him to cough 
quite naturally. He did so to cover up 
the embarrassing pause that followed 
the personalities indulged in by the 
Pelhams. After the spasm was over, 
he addressed a trivial remark to Miss 
Staples. 

Miss Staples’ reply was brief and icy. 
She maintained a resistant attitude to 
young Bicknell’s friendly advances, as 
a rule. Bicknell kept right on talking 
and extracting such replies as he could, 
a boyish love of teasing enabling him 
to overcome the chagrin caused by her 
manner toward him. 

“IT suppose you will improve your 
afternoon’s freedom by a walk in the 
sunshine, Miss Staples?” 

For some reason or other, Miss Sta 
ples forgot her calm iciness long enough 
to send him a sharp, startled look. 

“That would be nothing unusual,” 
she replied guardedly. “I walk out 
with Harriet nearly every day when 
she is at home.” 

“Certainly it would be nothing un- 
usual,’ corroborated Mr. Pelham, with 
more warmth than the subject seemed 
to require. “Miss Staples ought to take 
advantage of her vacation, and spend 
every minute out of doors that she 
can.” 

“Well, you needn’t be disagreeable 
about it, James!’ Mrs. Pelham’s air 
was that of a martyr, whose patience 
is frayed to the point of exhaustion. 
“T do all in my power to give Miss 
Staples as many free hours as she can 
possibly be spared.” 

Another significant look traveled in 
Mr. Bicknell’s direction, accompanied 
by a dramatic lifting of the brows, 
which seemed to say: “You see, it’s just 
as I told you—his every thought is for 
her!” 

“Going back to work again, Bick- 
nell?” asked Mr. Pelham, excusing him- 
self from the table, “or is your cold still 
disabling you?” 
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“Don’t feel as fit as I might,” an- 


swered Bicknell, ‘but to-morrow, 
surely, sees me back on the job.” 
Mr. Pelham, well groomed and 


smartly clad even to the smallest detail, 
straightened his tie before a mirror in 
the hall, and smoothed back his thinning 
hair. If it weren't for his thinning hair, 
he thought, he would look much 
younger than his thirty-two years. 

“Feel as if I'd like to get off from 
business to enjoy this great spring 
weather myself,” he said, stepping back 
to the dining-room door, hat in hand. 
“It’s warm as June. But, unfor- 
tunately, I've got to be a grub instead 
of a butterfly!” 

As he disappeared, a neat little maid 
came into view. 

“A package, C. O. D., for Miss Sta- 
ples,” she announced. 

“Thank you, Susie.” With a mur- 
mured excuse the slim governess passed 
out and up the stairs. 

“Can't you see how considerate he is 
of her, and how he neglects me?” Mrs. 
Pelham made a despairing, wide-armed 
gesture in her graceful, flowing sleeves, 
and cast her dark eyes heavenward. 
“He was crazy for her to escape the 
house and enjoy herself, but I—his 
wife—could pine away and die, and 
he'd never notice it!” 

“But why pine?” Bicknell was in- 
variably practical. “There is nothing 
to keep you at home, is there?” 

“Nothing,” owned Mrs. Pelham 
slowly, resting pensive elbows on the 
table, “but if I go out only to please 
myself—it all seems so _ objectless, 
somehow !” 

Bicknell fell promptly into the trap. 

“Well, then, go to please me. A brisk 
walk ought to do away with the last of 
this beastly cold of mine, and if you 
don’t object to my society———” 

Mrs. Pelham’s slender, beringed hand 
reached out to rest lightly on his own. 

“Object? Oh, Mr. Bicknell—Clem- 
ent !—can’t you see that it’s your pres- 
ence in the house that makes life endur- 
able, and only that?” 

Bicknell’s hand slid from beneath her 
vibrant fingers. 

















“I’m not so important. You're pok- 
ing fun at me, Mrs, Pelham.” 

“Indeed, I’m not,’ she _ protested. 
“What would I do without you—the 
only one who understands the position 
in which I am placed—the only one to 
extend me a little human sympathy ?” 

Her eyelids fluttered as if to keep 
back uprising tears, and she applied a 
dainty bit of lace to her lashes. 

“T don’t see why you don’t go to Miss 
Staples direct,” Bicknell advised, man- 
like growing uneasy in the presence of 
over-accentuated emotion. “She has no 
use for me—snubs me regularly, in fact 
—but I can see that she is a good- 
hearted sort, just the same, and as in- 
nocent of wrong intention as a lamb. 
Now, if you just went to her and ex- 
plained ¥ 

“But I’m too proud for that!’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Pelham, rising into one of 
her best dramatic poses. ‘Never, 
never, Mr. Bicknell, will I humble my- 
self to her!” 

“But it shouldn't humble you. She 
doesn't suspect, in the least, that she 
is making you jealous or unhappy. 
You have only to drop a hint si 

“Have you watched her so closely 
then?” There was an acidulous edge 
to the voice of Mrs. Pelham as she 
asked the question, but Bicknell failed 
to notice it. For such a handsome 
young male being, he was singularly 
unaware of his attractiveness in general 
for the opposite sex. 

“Yes, I have watched her some,” he 
owned. “She thinks that Mr. Pelham 
is merely indulgent and—and—broth- 
erly, and I’m not certain but that she is 
right about it.” 

“Ah, if you only realized the truth!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Pelham mysteriously. 
She always fell back on mystery when 
needing something convincing to sus- 
tain her statements. “You don’t know 
my husband's nature as I do, nor do 
you understand Miss Staples in the 
least.” 

“\Vhy not ask the young lady to find 
another position, if there is nothing else 
to be done?” 

‘James would resent it—consider it 
a criticism of his conduct—and, of 
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course, he would never admit there was 
anything to criticize—so that move on 
my part would merely estrange us still 
more!” 

There was a bewildered helplessness 
in the shrug of Bicknell’s shoulders. 

“What I don’t know about the do- 
mestic game would make a big book. 
I’m a poor one to advise you—I realize 
that.” 

Mrs. Pelham fell into another elo- 
quent pose. She was enjoying herself 
thoroughly. 

“Ah, but it isn’t knowledge that 
helps! It’s fine intuitions—sensibility 
—consideration! You're rich in those 
qualities—that’s why I find it so easy 
to confide in you!” 

Bicknell, flattered but embarrassed, 
abruptly changed the subject. 

“When will you be ready for the 
walk ?” 

“In an hour or two.” She looked 
back over her shoulder, and lowered 
her voice to a whisper. ‘Meet me down 
by the little lake in the park—where 
Harriet sails her boats. You know. We 
must not be seen leaving the house to- 
gether.” 

“Why not?” Mrs. Pelham’s air of 
secrecy gave him a guilty feeling he did 
not enjoy. “If you think some one 
might make silly remarks about it, we'll 
give it up.” 

“Oh, but I did not mean that at all!” 
she hastened to assure him. . “It was 
only that Miss Staples might see me 
with you, and suspect that—that—I am 
trying to escape my unhappiness. I 
can’t bear for her to realize how hurt I 
am.” 

“IT see,” responded her _ listener, 
though he didn’t in the least. Mrs. Pel- 
ham’s explanations always left him 
more or less befogged. 

The lady sighed. She was inwardly 
much annoyed at Bicknell’s prosaic 
way of looking at things. She adored 
romance, and her efforts to create a 
harmless, homemade one with this un- 
responsive young man were thus far 
most discouraging. 

“Very well, then,” continued Bick- 
nell; noticing her downcast looks and 
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Suddenly the young man found her gypsy face very close to his. 


them; “your big 


seeking to banish 
brother will meet you by the boat pond 
in an hour if you say so.” 


‘Brother!’ Mrs. Pelham repeated 
the word shudderingly. “There was 
never the slightest congeniality between 
Brother Bob and me. The only good 
turn he.ever did me in his life was to 
ask you to occupy his quarters during 
his absence abroad, and he had no idea 
what that would come to mean to me. 
Oh, please—never call yourself my 
‘brother’ !” 


Bicknell began to wish the 
téte-a-téte would come to an 
end. 

“Well, what shall I call my- 
self ?” 5 

“What name would suit you 
best?” murmured Mrs. Pelham, 
and suddenly the young man 
found her gypsy face very 
close to his. 

“Friend,” he blurted abrupt- 
ly, backing off. She had stirred 
the blood about his heart a lit- 
tle by her nearness and her 
caressing manner, and some- 
how he felt resentful. Mrs. 
Pelham saw that she had made 
a mistake in attempting to ad- 
vance the tardy romance, and 
smoothly changed her tactics. 

“That is just what I wanted 
you to say,” she exclaimed 
gratefully. “ ‘Friend’ is such a 
fine; wholesome word—a word 
that so few men really under- 
stand—and that is why one can 
not reveal one’s troubles to 
them without fear of being 
misjudged. I'll meet you in 
the park in an hour. The walk 
will do me good, I know.” 

The C. O. D. package for 
Miss Staples proved to be the 
new spring suit she had or- 
dered; and when, as the final 
touch to her costume, there 
rested on her soft hair a pretty, 
new, gray hat trimmed with 
yellow orchids, involuntarily 
she smiled-at herself in the mir- 
ror. The celebrated Staples 
complexion of cream and roses 
was at its creamiest and rosiest; and 
her coat did fit beautifully in the back, 
she noticed, just as the tailor had prom- 
ised her it would. If she were only on 
her way to the matinée, now, with a 
kindred young spirit, she reflected, in- 
stead of to the park to administer ad- 
vice and sympathy to a rather mature 
party who claimed to be much in need 
of same, life might be a very pleasant 
thing, after all—at least for the after- 
noon! 

“Flora Staples, you selfish creature!” 
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she exclaimed, staying the current of 
her thoughts to shake a_ reproachtul 
finger at herself in the glass. “Why do 
you live unless to be of service in the 
world? What are your high-flown 
theories worth if you fail to put them 
into practice? You should be glad of 
an opportunity to—to”—she paused, 
seeking tor a phrase at once grandilo- 
quent and gratifying—‘“well, to benefit 
mankind,” she concluded. 

With a determined little snap, she 
fastened the wrist of her gray suéde 
glove, and fared forth on her philan- 
thropic errand. 

As she approached the park, she 
slackened the lively pace with which 
she had set out toward it, her enthusi- 
asm for the task that lay ahead of her 
beginning again to ooze away. 

She was young, with maidenhood’s 
fanciful dreams yet unfulfilled, and 
somehow the sunshine laid on her spirit 
a shining finger, as if commanding her 
to pause and listen to a secret it had to 
tell. Ahead of her, the trees in their 
early-spring attire, looked as if thou- 
ands of tiny green butterflies had 


poised in their branches and gone to 


sleep. Marking the confines of the 
park was a haze of pale-green foliage, 
above which arose great apartment 
houses, glorified into ivory palaces by 
the purple mist that swathed them as 
in a regal veil. 

A whirligig breeze danced along the 
walk. It fluttered her skirts and blew 
a tress of sun-flecked hair across her 
eves. Resolutely, she bent her head, 
opposing it. Something struck squarely 
against her patent-leather ties, and she 
looked down to see a derby hat as 
firmly pressed against her ankles as if 
it had been a live thing trving to push 
her out of its way. 

“T beg your pardon!’ The owner 
of the hat rushed up and reached for 
the offending derby. ‘The wind lifted 
it off my head before I had time 
Why, it’s Miss Staples!” 

“Mr. Bicknell!” 
equally surprised. 

He smiled. His teeth glittered in the 
sunlight, and the governess could not 
but observe how good looking he was. 


she ejaculated, 
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Somehow, the attractiveness of his ap- 
pearance only seemed to add to her 
grievance against him. 

“I thank you for stopping my run- 
away property.” With a fleck of his 
handkerchief, he removed the dust from 
his hat and returned it to his head. 

“You're quite welcome.’ She bowed 
stiffly. 

“You consent to forgive me, then?” 

She caught the old, teasing note in 
his voice. 

“No one can help the freaks of an 
April day.” Her manner was dignified 
and unsmiling. 

“Oh, is it April?” 

“It’s April first,” she replied, with a 
gravity altogether unsuited to the state- 
ment. She suspected that he was pur- 
posely blocking her path. 

“I should have known that spring had 
advanced by merely looking at you. 
Please permit me to state that you are 
quite a picture in that get-up—includ- 
ing the yellow posies.” 

The natural severity of her pretty 
face became a trifle accentuated. 

“Pray don't waste compliments on 
me, Mr. Bicknell. You would better 
reserve them for—for”’—she hesitated, 
choking back a mad impulse to use the 
name of Mrs. Pelham—tfor some one 
who would appreciate them more,” she 
concluded vaguely. 

This fresh reminder of his unpop- 
ularity with the little governess galled 
him unduly. One desires to like and 
to be liked on a friendly spring day 
when all nature smiles! 

“Why do vou always think it neces- 
sary to remind me how much you hate 
me, Miss Staples? I’m in no danger 
of forgetting it.” 

The suddenness of the question was 
staggering. Miss Staples opened and 
closed her hand bag several times be- 
fore replving. 

“Why—why,” she stammered at last, 
“T did not realize that I—that is, I was 
not conscious of Ri 

“Of showing it openly ? 
you mean?” 

“But it isn’t hatred. Mr. 
You have misunderstood.” 

He gave a mocking little bow. 


Is that what 


Bicknell. 
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“Something still more uncompli- 
mentary than hatred ?” 

Her troubled eyes followed a group 
of scampering children. ‘Please let us 
avoid growing personal.” 

“But your disapproval of me is per- 
sonal, is it not?” 

She hastened to capture the word. 

“*Disapproval!’ That exactly ex- 
presses my attitude toward you. Hatred 
is too intimate an expression—and— 
and—too strong!” 

“Thanks for lessening the curse, 
though ever so little. But what have I 
done to deserve your disapproval ?” 

“Really, Mr. Bicknell, I must be going 
on.” 

“Right you are! It’s better to fight 
this breeze than to become its plaything 
May I walk beside you?” 

He turned and accompanied her as he 
spoke. 

“Why, I—I “f 

“Thank you,” he said quickly, giving 
her no chance to reject the proposi- 
tion. “You were about to tell me why 


you disapprove of me, I believe?” 


“T never dreamed of such a thing! 
It’s a matter I don’t care to discuss.” 

“You needn’t discuss it. I'll accept 
a plain statement of fact.” 

“Oh, really, this is too absurd! Why 
should what I think matter to you, any- 
how ?” 

“IT don’t know why,” 
doggedly persistent, “but it does.’ 

“It involves other people,” she went 
on, somewhat breathlessly, seeking for 
escape, “and I have no right to bring 
them into it.” 


he answered, 


, 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, as if sudden 


light had been thrown upon his dark- 
ness, “so it involves other people!” 

“Yes, and that’s why I really can’t 
say anything more about it. I never 
saw anything as tame as the squirrels 
in this park, did you?” 

“The only people we know in com- 
mon,” he went on thoughtfully, to Miss 
Staples’ intense discomfort, ‘are Mr. 
and Mrs. Pelham, and their sole off- 
spring up to date—young Harriet. 

here—I’ve dragged their names in by 
the heels, and the sin of it being mine 
alone—perhaps you'll tell me how any 


or all of them happen to be mixed up 
in your disapproval of me!” 

She closed her lips obstinately. 

“T want to know particularly,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘because I’ve an_ insatiable 
curiosity to find out if you disapprove 
of me for the same reason that I & 

He hesitated artfully. 

“That you disapprove of me! That’s 
what you were starting to say, isn’t it?” 

“Exactly.” 

He felt the indignant flash of her 
eyes. 

“But you can’t disapprove of me. 
You have no cause.” 

“But suppose I say I have? A cause 
similar to that on which you base your 
disapproval of me?” 

His words were flung out with ex- 
perimental recklessness, with nothing 
behind them, but to his delight they 
secured the disclosure he had sought. 

“But it can’t—you can’t have a rea- 
son similar to mine! I wouldn’t come 
between a married couple for the 
world!” 

“Hah! So that’s the accusation!” 

“Since you have forced me to say it 
in self-defense—it is. Now why do 
you disapprove of me?” 

“I don’t. I was merely fishing. But 
at the same time the charge you make 
against me is almost humorous—con- 
sidering it is you who make it!” 

“Considering—it—is—I_ who 
it?’ she repeated, puzzled. 

“Yes. Because if there is any trou- 
ble—brewing or established—between 
the Pelhams—you have caused it, and 
not I!” 

“How dare you say such a thing as 
that?” Her indignation caused her to 
stop and turn on him. 

Because it’s true.” 

“But you owned that you did not dis- 
approve of me 

“Because I know that you are essen- 
tially innocent in the matter. I never 
intended to mention the subject to you, 
but since you've brought it up we may 
as well come to a clear understanding.” 

“You—you are just trying to turn 
the tables on me,” cried the girl chok- 
ingly. “But facts are facts, and you 
can’t!” 


make 
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The owner of the hat rushed up and reached for the offending derby. 


“Do you assert that you haven't been 
aware you were making Mrs. Pelham 
jealous?" 

“I do. Jealous of—whom ?” 

“That's what I told her—that you 
didn’t realize the mischief you were 
making.” 

“Oh, so the two of you have been 
talking me over!” 

“Well, she has confided to me that 
she made a mistake in replacing her 
former homely frump of a governess 
by one young and pretty enough for her 
husband to lose his head over—and I 
agree with her.” 

“Oh, I feel that I cheapen myself 
even to deny such a thing! But he 
hasn't lost his head over me—he never 
thought of me in a sentimental way for 


4 


an instant—I—I'd hate him if he did!” 
A sharp stamp of her little foot backed 
up the statement. “Mrs. Pelham has 
blinded you to the real state of affairs 
—I see that plainly—whereas, before, 
it was only you I blamed.” 

“The real state of affairs?” 
now Bicknell who was on_ the 
fensive. 

“Consciously or unconsciously, you 
have turned Mrs. Pelham’s head by 
your attentions. Mr. Pelham realizes 
what a tragic mistake he made in ever 
admitting you into the sacred bosom of 
his family. You have alienated his 
wife’s affections, and it has . almost 
broken his heart!” 

“You don’t mean he made you be- 
lieve all that rot?” 


It was 
de- 
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“He has confided the truth in me 
—yes!” 

“The blooming hypocrite!” 

“Mr. Bicknell!” 

“That’s just what he is!” 

“You deny: f 

“I deny everything but that I 
have tried to offer a little friendly 
advice and consolation to a neglect- 
ed wife.” 

“But she’s not neglected!” cried 
Miss Staples, with vehement ear- 
nestness. “She knows perfectly 
well that her husband adores her— 
but she wouldn't mind if he didn’t 
—he says so—she'd be glad—that 
is what is crushing him, and it’s all 
since you have come there to stay.” 

“Pure fiction—every word of 
it!” Bicknell was undisguisedly 
scornful. ‘Invented to win your sym- 
pathy—your attention 

“You shan't say such a thing!” Miss 
Staples was almost weeping. “An old 


married man like him—it isn’t nice! 
Besides—he’s too noble ever to descend 
His thoughts are all of 


to such deceit! 
her.” 

“Then why is he here in the park to- 
day ?” 

The orchids on Miss Staples’ hat 
quivered. Into her face there flared an 
expression of absolute fright. 

“Wh-what makes you think he is?” 

“Nothing—except that I just saw 
him.” 

“Where?” Involuntarily she stepped 
back, as if wishing to hide. 

“He was careering along the walk at 
the foot of that slope.” 

“Are you—sure ?” 

“One can never be sure of anything. 
But he looked mighty like Pelham to 
me, even if we do know that he is down 
on Wall Street wishing he could be a 
butterfly instead of a grub.” 

Miss Staples was plainly distressed. 
She wished to own frankly that Mr. 
Pelham was in the park on purpose to 
meet her, but remembered that she had 
promised to keep his temporary defec- 
tion from Wall Street a secret. Sud- 
denly her expression changed. 


“Why,” she exclaimed excitedly, 
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“Why, isn’t that Mrs. Pelham’s green foulard yonder ?” 


staring with all her eyes, “isn’t that 
Mrs. Pelham’s green foulard yonder ?” 

Bicknell, annoyed, bit his lip. For 
the moment he had entirely forgotten 
that appointment by the little lake 
where Harriet sailed her boats. 

A triumphant and slightly sarcastic 
twist replaced the dimple at the corner 
of Miss Staples’ mouth. 

“Yes, I’m quite certain that it is! I 
suppose she came in search of sym- 
pathy and consolation on account of the 
way her husband neglects her, poor 
dear !” 

His eyes followed the direction of 
hers. 

Ambling along one of the park walks 
toward the fashionably sinuous figure 
of Mrs. Pelham, they saw the substan- 
tial, brown-clad form of Mrs. Pelham’s 
husband. Only a line of projecting 
bowlders saved the pair from éatching 
sight of each other. Consternation sat 
upon the faces of the young onlook- 
ers, but as they instinctively turned to 
exchange glances, there occurred one of 
those quick changes of mood that some- 
times serve to alter human destinies in 
the wink of an eye. They laughed un- 
restrainedly, the comical side of the 
threatened collision making its appeal 
to both of them. 

“Oh, dear, if they run right into each 
other ” she began. 

“They're going to do it!” supple- 
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Only a line of projecting bowlders saved the pair 
from catching sight of each other. 


mented Bicknell. But the portly figure 
of Mr. Pelham unexpectedly turned 
and bounced into a branching path just 
as Mrs. Pelham rounded the bowlder 
that had hidden him from view. 

Miss Staples sighed relievedly, her 
eyes growing grave. 

“Of course, there’s no denying now 
that I was expecting to meet and talk 
with Mr. Pelham,” she said, “over what 
he called the ‘desperate situation’ at 
home.” 

“Well,” said Bicknell, with elaborate 
carelessness, “it isn't too late to over- 
take him if you hurry.” 


- 


“Don’t. let me keep you,” retorted 
Miss Staples, seating herself on an ad- 
jacent bench, “you have an appoint- 
ment with Mrs. Pelham, I know. As 
for me—I—I want to remain here a 
few minutes to think things over.” 

“There’s no hurry about Mrs. Pel- 
ham,” Bicknell commented brusquely, 
feeling a twinge of conscience about 
keeping the lady waiting, yet unable to 
overcome a_ strong distaste for his 
former role of friendly adviser. “I’ve 
got to think things over, too.” He 
threw a peanut to a mendicant squirrel, 
and dropped down beside Miss Staples. 
“One thing is certain,” he said. “I’m 
going to vacate Bob’s rooms instanter. 
Mighty kind of him to ask me to hold 
them down for him until he got batk— 
but my old quarters at the hotel look 
pretty good to me just now.” 

“Odd, but I feel that I shall be leav- 
ing the Pelhams, too,” Miss Staples said 
quietly, after a pause. “An offer to 
teach in a private school reached me 
only yesterday. I didn’t pay much at- 
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tention to it then, but—well, I’ve about 
made up my mind to take it.” 

A peddler came shuffling along the 
walk, pushing ahead of him a little blue 
wagon on which rested a huge basket 
laden with candies, peanuts, popcorn, 
and the like. Listlessly, he stopped 
near the couple on the bench. His voice 
sounded like the drone of a weary 
grasshopper. 

“Nice prize packages 
prize in every package!” 

Hailing him, Bicknell purchased a 
package and dropped it in his com- 
panion’s lap. 

“A peace offering,” he said jokingly. 
Then, more seriously: **You don’t hate 
me quite as much as you did, do you?” 

“Must I say again that it was only 
disapproval ?” 

“And if the disapproval were wiped 
out—what then?" 

“You seem like a different person, 
somehow.” 

Her reply was evasive and indirect, 
but there was a little catch in her voice 
that answered the question to his lik- 
ing. Thrusting her fingers into the 
chocolate-colored bag, she drew out, 
with a tissue-wrapped bit of candy, a 
brass ring set with a large glass soli- 
taire. 

“See what I won for a prize!’ she 
exclaimed laughingly. With a flourish 
she slid the ring on her engagement 
finger. ‘Never say this isn’t my lucky 
day !” 

The mendicant squirrel returned for 
more alms, running up Bicknell’s trou- 
sers leg, and perching on his knee. Di- 
rectly, he and Miss Staples were laugh- 
ing like two happy children over its 
antics. 

Presently Miss Staples experienced a 
return of her former seriousness. 

‘“Oh, if I could only prove to you,” 
she cried, ‘‘that the only woman on 
earth in Mr. Pelham’s eyes is his 
wife - 

“T wish I could prove to you that the 
only man in his wife’s eyes is Mr. Pel- 
ham.” He snapped his fingers as if 
struck with a sudden inspiration. ‘I’ve 
just thought of a scheme!” he cried. 

“What kind of a scheme?” 


of candy—a 
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“To prove which is right and which 
wrong in this matter. Are vou game?” 

“Well, I should say so!’ She faced 
him with lively interest. ‘Do go on and 
explain.” 

“Tt’s April first.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Very well, then, we're engaged.” 

“What?” she asked, bewildered. 

“You're wearing the ring of be- 
trothal now.” He indicated the brass 
circlet from the prize package. ‘To- 
night at dinner I announce our engage- 
ment to the Pelhams! You flash the 
ring for a brief second, and we watch 
results.” 

“Oh, but how could such deceit 
she began remonstratively. 

“It won’t be deceit—just an April- 
fool pleasantry, as we can explain after- 
ward.” 

*Ye-es—it’s very clever of you, and 
all that—but—I really couldn't.” 

“Too much strain on the imagina- 
tion 7” 

“N-no, not that—exactly.” 

“I thought you said you were game.” 

“T am.” 

Prove it.” 

“Very well, then,” she consented de- 
cisively, ‘*we're—experimentally—en- 
gaged!” 

“Squirrel, you're a witness!” an- 
nounced Bicknell, with solemnity, offer- 
ing the disgusted bunny a piece of 
candy, as his pocket store of peanuts 
was exhausted. 

Alas, for the romantic Mrs. Pelham! 
She wandered by the little lake in vain, 
and, incensed over Bicknell’s delay, at 
last called a passing taxi to take her 
home. As for the impatient gentleman 
from Wall Street—he strained his op- 
tics in vain for a sight of the sympa- 
thetic governess, and inwardly cursed 
himself for his stolen hours of absence 
from business, finding himself still 
alone when the sunset shadows began 
to fall. 

Bob’s chum and the governess were 
both a trifle late in coming down to 
dinner that evening, and a wave of 
frigidity rolled toward them from the 
table as they entered. But they did not 
seem to notice it. As soon as they were 
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seated they began an animated dis 
cussion of plays, golf, little Harriet, the 
weather, anything and everything, with 
such unaccustomed and unwavering 
zeal as to call up undisguised amaze- 
ment in the countenances of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pelham. The feeble pretense of 
conversation they had begun lapsed and 
died in the face of it. 

*[—that is we—have a bit of news 
for you, Mrs. Pelham—Mr. Pelham.” 
began Bicknell, without warning. He 
lowered his voice impressively, and con- 
tinued: “We think best to announce it 
without delay.” 

‘Announce what?” 

Mr. Pelham flapped a huge napkin in 
the air like a danger signal, then flung it 
across his knee. 

Pray, tell us.” begged Mrs. Pelham, 
with exaggerated enthusiasm. 

“We're engaged to be married—Miss 
Staples and | ’ stated Bicknell, and 
coughed importantly. This was the 
signal for which Miss Staples had been 
waiting. 

“My engagement ring,” she mur- 
mured quaveringly, her scared eyes 
resting on Bicknell’s for support as she 
flashed her hand a moment into view 
above the table. 

There was a 
silence. 


strained 


period of 
When a telephone bell rang 
in the hall, every one jumped nervy- 
ously. 

“T'll attend to the phone myself,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Pelham, and sprang from 


his seat as he did so. He gave a back- 
ward look at Bicknell, and showed his 
upper teeth in what was meant to be a 
smile, but looked more like a_ snarl. 
“Congratulations,’ he hurled back 
harshly. His discomfiture was so ap- 
parent that Bicknell could not refrain 
from a triumphant glance at Miss Sta 
ples. But she was staring at the ex- 
pression of chagrin plainly visible on 
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the countenance of Mrs. Pelham, and 
did not see him. 

“Engaged? Indeed!” Mrs. Pelham 
cried with an unexplained accent of 
displeasure, and, rising, she fled from 
the room without excuse. 

“Oh, why didn’t we tell her it was an 
April-fool joke before she went?” Miss 
Staples clasped remorseful hands. 
“You see—she really, really cares!” 

“What about Mr. Pelham?” retorted 
Bicknell. ‘He almost fell in a fit! So 
upset he forget to answer the telephone, 
if you noticed, and rushed on upstairs 
instead !" 

“To think—it—should—all—turn 
out like this!" Miss Staples pressed a 
pink palm against her dazed forehead. 
“Why, it means that we both have 
to——" 

“Pack up and skip!” Bicknell oblig- 
ingly completed her suspended sentence. 

“Well, I should say so! I wish I 
were miles away this minute, don’t 
you?” 

“Well, yes—it you had me for a 
fellow fugitive.” smiled Bicknell. ‘But 
since it’s otherwise, I’m glad you're 
here.” 

“This poor foolish little 
served its purpose, didn’t it?” 
“It did—Heaven bless 

package man!” 

“And now I'll take it off.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“No, no, please don’t—not yet!” 

“But wh-why should I keep it on 
now 2” 

A boyish flush stained his cheek. 

“To tell the truth, I rather like to 
see it there.” 

“Oh!” Miss Staples desisted, while 
her long lashes drooped, and her cheeks 
grew rosy as his own. 

Love's dream was young yet, so very, 
very young! 


ring—it 


the prize- 
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N the neighborhood we never call him — 
anything but the “Only Child” ; his 
name, however, is Reggie Willis. 

How he has survived to the ripe age 
of seven on breakfasts consisting of 
peppermint creams and bananas, we 
mothers who insist on our children be- 
ginning the day on cereal and cream 
can't But he has not only 


imagine. 
survived, he has thriven lustily, and on 
the two or three occasions when he and 
the Ford boys—sons of my neighbor 


on the other side—have had _ battles 
royal, victory has invariably gone to 
the banana-and-peppermint-rationed 
child. 

This naturally made a little “feeling” 
on the part of Mrs. Norris Ford, who, 
whatever the results may be, was in- 
ordinately proud of rearing her chil 
dren “scientifically.” I have heard so 
much of this from Mrs. Ford, who al- 
ways has a slightly rebuking manner 
of giving me the details, that there have 
been moments when my _ heart has 
stoutly championed the Only Child; 
still, [ am thankful that my boys are 
either too big or too little to meet him, 
man to man, in combat. 

The frequently vanquished Fords, 
while they were warmed, clad, and fed 
by thermometer, scale, and chart, were 
thin and pale to a degree; they never 
seemed to take an outing, beyond their 
own germproof bailiwick, unless it was 
to go to the doctor’s to have adenoids 
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removed, or to the oculist’s to have 
their glasses strengthened. And while 
it would be difficult to give the “reason- 
ing” involved, Mrs. Ford resented the 
riotous health of the confection and 
pastry-eating Only Child as if it were 
a personal assault. 

Matters between the Fords and the 
Willises crystallized one unfortunate 
morning when all of them happened to 
meet in the children’s suit department 
of the store where our suburb does its 
shopping. Mrs. Willis was buying 
nine-year-old sizes for -her seven-year- 
old Reggie; while Mrs. Ford was fitting 
out Augustine and Marcellus, aged 
respectively eight and ten, with seven- 
year garments. The effrontery of Reg- 
gie Willis in growing to such propor- 
tions on the way he was brought up— 
or, rather, on the way he wasn’t—was 
a sufficient insult in itself; but when 
his mother, in answer to the shopman’s, 
“What do you do to make him grow so 
big and healthy, madame?” said, with 
no thought of Mrs. Ford or _ her 
theories : “Oh, I just let him be happy!” 
the fat was in the fire as far as the two 
ladies were concerned. 

Mrs. Ford took the remark as a “cru- 
elly inflicted blow” at her system, and 
confined her communications to Mrs. 
Willis thereafter to a stiff bow. Mrs. 
Willis told me, with tears in her eyes, 
that she did not know why Mrs. Ford 
had stopped talking to her at the hedge, 
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and I did not enlighten her, as I feared 
it would only be carrying kindling to 
the neighborly conflagration. Never- 
theless, that was the triangular situation 
of the three families who inhabit 
Woodley Lane, the new street in Essex 
Common, our suburb—the ‘‘scientific” 
Fords, the casual Willises, and our- 
selves, the Gregorys, who held to a mid- 
dle course between pro and anti theory, 
boasting a family of three-imp power, 
and acting as neutral territory between 
the contending forces of Ford and 
Willis. 

I have forgotten, in giving the over- 
ture to this neighborly comedy, to men- 
tion the pear tree, though, with the ex- 
ception of the apple tree that proved so 
disastrous to Eve and her prospects, I 
can recall no fruit in song or story 
that has been so prolific of trouble. 

To begin with, this miserable, vacil- 
lating tree declined to belong to either 
the Fords or ourselves, but grew di- 
rectly on the line dividing our prop- 
erty from theirs. Like the real mother 
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in Solomon’s celebrated case, we de- 
clined to have it cut in half, but jointly 
agreed to a division of the fruit, which 
was said to be very fine. 

The first year we owned the prop- 
erty it did not bear; the next year frost 
destroyed all the blossoms; this year 
frost came again, but spared about a 
dozen large golden-brown pears as big 
as breakfast cups. Mrs. Ford and I 
inspected them, with pleasure, daily, 
and decided not to pick them till Sep- 
tember, when expert horticultural opin- 
ion said that they would be at their best. 

On that domestic day of wrath that 
shook Essex Common to its very cel- 
lars, I awakened with the premonition 
that “something was going to happen” ; 
so I promised the children after break- 
fast that when they had finished their 
little tasks for the day, they might play 
circus in the back garden. This to keep 
them under my eye, though, of course, 
it would necessitate having in the 


Fords, who manage to keep a plank 
loose in the fence against such festiv- 


Mrs. Willis was buying nine-year-old sizes for her seven-year-old Reggie. 
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ity. It was a nuisance, but what were 
the Fords to a maternal premonition? 

They arrived presently, bringing with 
them their “scientific” lunch, for it is 
the first article of their mother’s credo 
that they must never eat “haphazard” 
food. The designation is impersonal, 
and applies to all viands not prepared 
immediately beneath the maternal su 
pervision. 

The lunch that was to make “ideal 
citizens” of the Fords consisted of old 
Roman bread, compounded from a 
recipe alleged to have been found on a 
slab in the Baths of Caracalla, and war- 
ranted—by Mrs. Ford—to produce 
loaves identical to those on which 
Ceesar’s legions conquered Gaul; some 
well-dried fruit, strangely reminiscent 


of the prunes of yester year; and. to 
two quarts of afrti- 


top off the feast, 
ticially soured milk. 

But before the young Fords receive 
the commiseration that is apparently 
their due, let it be said that they have 
acquired the skill of prestidigitators in 
surreptitiously disposing of what their 
mother calls “the food of warriors,” 
and substituting in its place any “hap- 
hazard” meals that the compassionate 
cooks of the neighborhood may offer. 

The preparations for the circus. were 
getting delightfully under way—lI had 
loaned them the sweeping sheets for 
tents, and the girls were covering hoops 
with colored tissue paper for the flying 
leaps—when Mrs. Ford presented her 
self at the loose plank, volume in hand. 

“My dear Mrs. Gregory, would you 
mind if I joined our precious ones at 
play this morning? Much trouble is 
spared a parent later, if she sees what 
diverts a child in his youth, and” re- 
strains the tendency to wholly useless 
amusement.” While she was speaking, 
I noticed that the tent building had 
stopped, and that the joyous work of 
pasting pink paper on the hoops lan- 
guished; the children all looked as sour 
as young Puritans. 

I assured her that she was quite wel- 
come to join the game, and, lowering 
her voice, that the implied criticism 
might not be heard and my prestige in- 
jured thereby, she inquired :.‘*Don’t you 
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think the playing of circus inculcates 
habits of wrong thinking in children, 
dear Mrs. Gregory? Now, it is more 
than probable that our children will 
never have to maintain themselves by 
belonging to a circus troupe—then why 
fill their minds with images and experi- 
ences that will be of no help to them in 
later life?” 

I can never argue with Mrs. Ford—- 
any plea for relaxation and amusement 
that I might be able to advance would 
roll off her theoretic back like rain from 
an oilcloth; so I did the easiest thing— 
smiled and yielded the point. Then I 
noticed, for the first time, that she was 
wearing a chaplet of wheat in her hair; 
and that and the black-bound volume 
explained the fate in store for the in- 
nocents. 

It seems, according to my daughter 
Louise, that Mrs. Ford has invented a 
series of mythological games for the 
joint instruction and diversion of her 
family. Evidently to-day’s improving 
game was to be “Ceres and the grow- 
ing of the corn,” complaints of the 
deadly dullness of which I had received 
more than once from my own brood. 
To be duly improved by this game, the 
little girls had to stand still, as ears of 
corn, while the boys ran about listlessly, 
as the elements; Mrs. Ford, chaplet on 
head, directing the maneuvers as Ceres. 
I sympathized heartily with the chil- 
dren, but, my neighbor having ‘‘scuttled 
the situation,’ as my husband says, I 
felt there was nothing to do but to leave 
her in command. 

On my way upstairs, I discovered 
pretty little Mrs. Willis on our front 
porch, wearing the most delightful 
frock, and I remembered that it was the 
morning for the meeting of her bridge 
club. “Oh, Mrs. Gregory, what shall I 
do? I had to let Reggie’s governess go 
to town to the dentist, and the club is 
to have luncheon with me—and Reggie 
is so good and quiet, I know he means 
to do something awful! Would you 
mind his coming in to play with your 
children till Miss Meade comes tack! i 

“T shall be delighted. Mrs. Ford is 
teaching them one of me mythological 
games now ‘ 
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“Oh, if the Fords are there, it 
wouldn’t do at all—she won’t let her 
children play with him. Gracious! 
There is Mrs. Penfield’s motor, and I 
haven’t brought down the score cards 
yet If Reggie weren’t so awfully 
good, I wouldn’t be worried * She 
fluttered daintily down the walk, and I 
went to the sewing room at the top of 
the house to help the seamstress with 
the mending. 

From time to time I lifted my eyes 
from the stocking I was darning to 
watch the children at their penitential 
pastime. Lydia Ford and my daughter 
Louise stood first on one leg and then 
on the other, yawning continually. As 
thoroughly bored, but growing, corn 
stalks, they bent and swayed dutifully 
every time Marcellus 
Ford as a spectacled, 
but very polite, South 
Wind came near 
them. The two other 
boys—a Ford and a 
Gregory—were 
jumping sadly up and 
down as “the gentle, 
pattering rain.” Ceres 
herself seemed to be 
the only enthusiast, 
and she gave, or so it 
seemed to me, a 
rather flagrant imita- 
tion of a hostess en- 
joying herself huge- 
ly at her own party. 

I became conscious 
a few minutes later 
that a subtle, but al- 
most imperceptible, 
change had taken 
place in the spirit of 
the game; whereas it, 
had been lagging mis- 
erably, it now seemed 
to be controlled by 
some mischievous un- 
dercurrent_ that 
swayed it invisibly 
and diabolically. Mar- 
cellus, the South 
Wind, had lost much 
of his decorum, and 
showed a marked 
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tendency to “blow” near the pear tree 
and from thence, due east, as far away 
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Lydia Ford told her mother that she was tired of standing still, as a stalk 
of corn, and couldn’t she be “the chilling snow from the north” ? 
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from Ceres as the confines of my back 
garden would permit. The South Wind, 
in addition to puffing his cheeks, seemed 
to be swallowing hard; half of “the 
gentle pattering rain,” in the person of 
Augustine Ford, seemed to be follow 
ing closely in the wake of his brother. 

Then Lydia Ford told her mother 
that she was tired of standing still, as a 
stalk of corn, and couldn't she be “the 
chilling snow from the north”? Ceres, 
delighted to see such spirit infused into 
her game, granted the necessary per- 
mission, and immediately the “chilling 
snow” began to fall away from the 
maternal presence and, like its brother 
eleinents, to swallow hard at intervals. 

Like my neighbor, Mrs. Willis, I be- 
gan to fear my own children—they had 
suddenly become too good to be 
trusted. They hung around Ceres, 
manfully filling the gaps caused by the 
desertion of her own brood. They 


“pattered,” and “grew,” and “blew” 
zealously, but, unlike the distant Fords, ° 
they did not swallow hard. 

The change in the whole tenor of 
the game seemed to demand instant in 


vestigation. I applied my opera glasses 
and saw only too well what had hap 
pened. Reggie Willis had hidden him 
self in the pear tree, and when Ceres 
“wandered over the face of the earth” 
—i. e., as far as my cellar door—the 
Only Child would throw down a green 
pear by way of refreshment to the 
Fords. 

I was really frightened—miserably 
and cowardly frightened—though Mrs. 
Ford had the children in charge, and 
was, presumably, accountable for what 
happened during her guardianship; we 
were all so cowed by her theories, her 
“scientific” methods, her general high- 
handed way, that though it was her 
children who were eating our joint 
pears, I could not help feeling both 
guilty and apologetic. 

The South Wind lost interest *in the 
gaine first; he approached Ceres, and 
begged leave to be a lizard, and lie on 
his stomach. Lydia was strangely bent 
on being a lizard, too. This being de- 
nied to both, they wanted to be snakes; 
anything, in fact, that could lie on its 
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stomach, sorely tempted the imitative 
powers of the Fords. Ceres then sug- 
gested that they should have lunch; but 
they evinced a marked disregard for old 
Roman bread, dried prunes, and Metch- 
nikoff milk. She insisted on the milk, 
however. 

Whether it was that the Only Child 
was too humane to endure the sight of 
neighbors being fed to Metchnikoff 
milk on top of green pears, and made 
some slight sound in hastily leaving the 
tree, or whether it was the psychological 
moment for the lady to look up, I don't 
know, but look she did, and saw the 
Only Child leaving the tree—the pear 
tree denuded of its fruit! It was one 
of her theories never to show outward 
irritation, so she smiled; but, coward 
that I was, that bleak and frosty smile 
brought me from the sewing room with 
as convincing an expression of inno- 
cence as I could command. 

“That.” said my neighbor, pointing 
to the denuded tree, and guiltless of 
any intention to pun, “that is the fruit 
of bringing up a child on bananas. The 
craving for wholesome food—the food 
of its own enyironment—is — strong 
enough to lead it into acts of lawless- 
ness.” 

I couldn't trust my face another sec- 
ond, and, remembering an urgent er- 
rand, I ran to the house with profuse 
apologies. When I had my features 
sufficiently in hand to return, Louise 
told me the lords had gone home 
quickly ; all of them complained of feel- 
ing sick. My children then told me the 
whole story, but as they had neither 
pulled nor eaten the fruit, I did not 
make a first-degree crime of it. 

At five o'clock Doctor Cripps’ elec- 
tric runabout whizzed to the Fords’ 
door. It did not unduly alarm me, as 
it is there on an average of three times 
a week. Doctor Cripps has a large 
practice, in addition to which he is a 
thorougiily conscientious man; so, in- 
stead of regarding the theoretically 
reared Fords as a distinct financial as- 
set, he frankly calls the whole business 
an unmitigated nuisance. He and Mrs. 
Ford are always having battles royal on 
the subject. In fifteen minutes they 
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were at it again, this time on the back 
porch, and the doctor’s big, booming 
voice was scolding roundly. 

“Five cents’ worth of castor oil at 
the drug store, madam, is all they want. 
And, while we are on the subject of 
castor oil, why don’t you buy it whole- 
sale? Children who are brought up on 
old Roman bread, concentrated meat, 
and fruit dried five years ago, will need 
it in frequent doses. Yes, I know all 
about the bread on which Ceesar’s 
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Mrs. Ford went on doing things her 
own way. The temporary indisposition 
of her children in no way took the fine 
edge off her appetite for reform. No 
sooner were her invalids tucked up in 
their little beds, than she turned her at- 
tention to the work in hand. 

She telephoned to the largest fruit 
company in our adjacent city for a 
basket of pears—nothing so fine could 
be had at Essex Common—and when 
they arrived—there must have been 
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Doctor Cripps had the truth from Marcellus in a jiffy. 


legions conquered Gaul—but your chil- 
dren are not conquering Gaul at pres- 
ent. No one but a man digging in a 
ditch could digest such stuff; throw 
your recipe for classic bread in the fire, 
buy white bread at the bakery, and 
sometimes give those poor children a 
treat of sponge cake. And don't weigh, 
analyze, and parse every crumb of food 
they eat ; let them be natural and 
happy.” 

It was not the first time that Doctor 
Cripps had said these things, or, rather, 
shouted them near open windows, but 


nearly a peck of them—she did them 
up in a willow basket, with leaves and 
all sorts of fancy garnishing, and she 
sent them by her parlor maid to ‘*Mas- 
ter Reginald Willis”; at the same time 
she sent a note to the Only Child's 
mother, saying that as Reggie seemed 
so fond of pears, she trusted that Mrs. 
Willis would not resent the liberty she 
took in sending him a few. 

The suspicions of Mrs. Willis being 
duly aroused, she ran to the pear tree 
and found it bare; then she went in 
search of her son. He was perfectly 
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truthful, as he is always, but repudiated 
the idea of having eaten any of the for- 
bidden fruit. So Mrs. Willis insisted 
on Reggie’s writing a note of thanks 
and apology to Mrs. Ford. It ran: 
Dere Missrs Forp: Thanks for pares 
pares is verry nice. Nex to bonannas I like 
them best. I am sorry for pullin your pares, 
but hope to do better next time. And so 
from REcctr. 
P. S—Mamma says this sounds like I 
mean to do it again. I truly never will. | 
am sorry again. from. REGGIE. 
Two Fords recovered immediately, 
but Marcellus, who had impersonated 
the South Wind, continued indisposed. 
This particular element, it seemed, had 
blown down the bulk of the fruit. Doc- 
tor Cripps was again telephoned for 
next morning, and he had the truth 
from Marcellus in a jiffy. What really 
happened when Mrs. Ford discovered 
that it was her own children who had 
eaten of the fruit of this local tree of 
knowledge, I do not know. On that 
occasion Doctor Cripps did not shout. 
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We wondered and wondered, we two 
mothers, who had so. often’ been 
disciplined by the “progressive” meth- 
ods of our neighbor ! 

In a few days Marcellus was again 
up and around; then Mrs. Ford went 
first to Mrs. Willis’ hedge, and then to 
ours, and invited us both to afternoon 
tea. At this pleasant little function we 
had toasted English muffins, cucumber 
sandwiches, and little nut cakes; we 
could hardly control the first gasp of 
surprise at the good, but unwholesome, 
refreshments. 

“Tam so sorry about your half of the 
pears, dear Mrs. Gregory, but [ only 
learned after Marcellus’ illness that my 
children had eaten all of them. Doctor 
Cripps seems to think I have been a 
little too scientific in my diet, and—I’m 
afraid I’ve been a little didactic, too— 
and’”—she smiled charmingly and hu- 
morously at both of us—*‘I have decided 
to turn over a new leaf and do things 
differently.” 








OU came unheralded and swift, 
To bring a few short, blustrous days, 
A few pink morns of icy glaze, 
And then—the shallow snow, the drift 
Low-sunk, its taller weeds pushed through ; 
A mist on sky and hillock trailed, 
As if a drooping eyelid veiled 
The stare of winter, white and blue. 


Why need you come at all, coquette, 
To flit away when scarcely here— 
Mask in Spring’s colors when the year 
Should move in silver trappings yet? 
Though precious signs attend your warm 
Vagtle change—the poplars budded o’er, 
The skies, low, purpled, as before 
The fresh cool leap of summer storm. 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EwInc. 








Author of “The Bean Pot,” “Simplicity,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


AY, _Temarked Tommy, the deb- 
onair office boy of the real-estate 


firm of Van Elton, Browning & 
Carroll, to Hetty Gray, Mr. Carroll’s 
stenographer, .“‘say, she’s some peach, 
what ?” 

Hetty was usually the most serenely 
amiable of human beings. But to-day 
she almost frowned at Tommy. 

“Go away, Tommy,” she answered 
firmly. ‘I’m busy. I’ve got to get all 
these ready before three.” 

“Hank Beedy’s been in to old man 
Browning's office six times a’ready,” 
pursued Tommy, unmoved by the 
strong hint that Hetty had conveyed to 
him. ‘Hank's wakin’ up.” 

“Don’t call Mr. Beedy ‘Hank’ to 
me!” flashed Hetty angrily. “And go 
away about your business.” 

Tommy, who had been leaning with 
one preternaturally sharp young elbow 
upon her desk, complied with the latter 
part of her request sufficiently to rise 
from his semirecumbent position. 

“Wot’s eatin’ you?” he asked 
affably. “I shouldn’t worry none, if I 
was in your place, whether Hank went 
in to see her or not. He’s a stick, he 
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is, an’ she’s a queen. She'd never look 
twict at him—don’t you worry!” 

Then, having thus sped his venomed 
arrows, he withdrew nonchalantly. from 
the vicinity of Miss Gray’s ireful hazel 
eyes. 

Hetty darted a look of wrath after 
his insolent little figure, as it lounged 
toward the door that separated Mr. 
Carroll’s officé from the chief clerk’s 
domain. She prayed in her hot, trou- 
bled, young heart that he would at 
least leave the door ajar! She wanted to 
know when Henry Beedy returned to his 
duties at the desk, so fortunately placed 
with reference to her own that, with 
the door open, flying glances might 
meet in friendly fashion in mid-air. She 
was quite well aware of the accuracy 
of Tommy, the Imp’s, reckoning of the 
number of times Henry Beedy had 
found business in Mr. Browning’s room 
that forenoon. But Tommy was not 
named the “Imp” without reason; he 
carefully, ostentatiously, closed the 
door. Unless she arose and opened it, 
she would have to depend upon- her 
jealous instinct to announce to her the 
time of Mr. Beedy’s return to his own 
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desk. It was with surprise that Hetty 
suddenly found tears stinging her eyes. 

“Ninny!” she said viciously to her- 
self, as she wiped them away. “Ninny! 
What is it to you, anyway?” 

It was obviously nothing to her if 
her fellow employees in the real-estate 
office happened to be stricken with a 
sudden and overwhelming admiration 
for the beautiful newcomer, whom 
Tommy, that connoisseur in ladies’ 
looks, pronounced both a “peach” and a 
“queen.” She herself, Hetty, did not 
set up to be either; she took some 
credit to herself for her abstention in 
her thoughts! And Mr. Beedy was 
nothing to her but a friend—hardly 
that! A friendly acquaintance— 
nothing more! And if he preferred the 
showy type of female loveliness repre- 
sented by Miss Pearl Washburn—Hetty 
tried to shrug her plump shoulders to 
indicate to herself how little such a 
vagary of Mr. Beedy’s would trouble 
her. But innate honesty conquered. 

“She is beautiful,” said Hetty. 
“Beautiful! Oh, well, what’s the use?” 
And she bent herself determinedly to 
her task of asking sixty-five per cent 
of the ladies and gentlemen interested 
in suburban real estate to such an ex- 
tent that they had availed themselves 
of the Van Elton, Browning & Carroll 
free Sunday excursion to Homelands- 
on-the-Sound, why their interest had 
carried them no farther. Would they 
not make an appointment for Van EI- 
ton, Browning & Carroll’s Mr. Jeliffe 
to call upon them? Would they not 
reveal to said Mr. Jeliffe in just what 
respect, if in any, Homelands-on-the- 
Sound had proved disappointing to 
them? Van Elton, Browning & Carroll 
had other suburban tracts that they 
would gladly show the sixty-five per 
cent; it was implied that they would 
almost go to the extent of remodeling 
Homelands-on-the-Sound _ climatically, 
architecturally, and even socially, if that 
was what the sixty-five per cent re- 
quired. 

A quick step sounded through the 
outer office. Hetty’s ears were per- 
forming the function of listening quite 
independently of her eyes and other 
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faculties, which were engaged with the 
correspondence aforesaid. She knew 
that Mr. Henry Beedy had at last left 
the private office of Mr. Browning. The 
step approached her own door. She 
bent more assiduously over the heart- 
stirring appeal to the sixty-five per cent. 
She scarcely looked up when the door 
opened. Was he—oh, was he—going 
to ask her to have luncheon with him 
to-day ? 

“Oh, Miss Gray!” said Mr. Beedy, 
interrupting Hetty’s intense absorption 
in her w. “k. She raised her surprised, 
innocent hazel eyes. 

“Yes, Mr. Beedy?’ One finger, a 
little blunted from many years of type- 
writing, a little blackened by a struggle 
with refractory carbon paper that very 
hour, held her place in her notes. Henry 
Seedy’s eyes dropped to that finger, 
and Hetty was at once immensely—in- 
finitely—conscious of its imperfections ; 
she longed to hide it, but she kept it 
rigidly where it was; she wouldn't run 
under fire! 

“About the new stenographer,” said 
Henry Beedy, in a voice so unwontedly 
brisk and businesslike, that it was in it- 
self a proclamation of unbusinesslike 
sentiments. “Mr. Browning's,” he went 
on unnecessarily; there was only one 
new stenographer! “She hasn't been 
downtown before, she tells me, and she 
is unacquainted with restaurants in the 
neighborhood. I thought that, perhaps, 
you as 

Hetty’s finger had remained patiently 
stationary ; her eyes had been fixed in 
courteous, but distinctly interrupted, 
question upon his. Her immobility had 
disconcerted him. He broke off. 

“Tam so sorry, Mr. Beedy,” she an- 
swered, promptly and suavely. “But I 
shan't have time for luncheon to-day. 
Tommy will bring me a sandwich and a 
bottle of milk. Mr. Browning wants 
all these things ready when he comes 
in at three. But I'll be glad to tell Miss 
Washburn the way to either Dennett’s 
or Child's.” 

“Oh, never mind!” was Henry 
Beedy’s almost eager response. “I only 
thought it would be pleasant—she 
doesn’t know any one—it’s all right. 
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Thank you just the same.” He was 
gone immediately, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

It was half an hour before Hetty was 
in sufficient command of her voice and 
eyes to ring for Tommy, and to send 
him on the sandwich-and-milk errand. 
Tommy left the door wide open this 
time. 

“The princess, she’s goin’ out to lunch 
with Hank Beedy,” he announced con- 
fidentially. ‘Ain’t he the presumptuous 
feller? Takin’ that plate-of-peaches- 
an’-cream out to a common beanery! It 
ought to be Sherry’s for hers, oughtn't 
it, Miss Gray? Say—you ain't got a 
headache, have you?” 

“No, I haven’t, though your chatter- 
chatter is enough to give any one a 
headache!” Hetty fairly snapped her 
answer. “Now please get me that milk, 
and let me finish these letters.” 

“All right,” replied Tommy affably. 
He strolled out, leaving the door ajar, 
so that Hetty might presently have full 
sight of Miss Pearl Washburn con- 
voyed to nourishment 


by the considerate Mr. 


Beedy. She wag beau- 
tiful, Hetty’s aching 
heart told her again. 
She was a princess, if 
looks made princesses, 
Hetty acknowledged. 
Tall—she stood nearly 
as tall as Henry himself ; 
and he was exactly five 
feet and eleven inches, 
as Hetty had been aware 
since the exciting day— 
the momentous and 
meaningful day—when 
they had discovered 
that she came just to 
his shoulder !—and slen- 
der and willowy was 
Miss Washburn; with 
ashy-gold hair that 
waved and fluffed about 
her exquisite head; and 
with eyes as blue as 
winter skies, and eye- 
brows and_ eyelashes 
miraculously dark in the 
rosiness of her face. 


“Oh!” cried Hetty awkwardly. 
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And not for her was the serviceable 
blouse, and skirt, and jacket that were 
Hetty’s trim office attire. It would 
have seemed inappropriate, the girl ad- 
mitted ; and the modest black silk, with 
the white net yoke, was perfectly cor- 
rect; no one who wasn’t a jealous cat, 
Hetty told herself, could object to it as 
“showy,” even though it did bring out 
all the supple grace of the figure, all the 
bright, soft coloring of the oval face. 
The trouble was that anything that Miss 
Pearl Washburn chose to wear would 
be “showy”—beauty is too rare not to 
be conspicuous in the drab, workaday 
world. And it is no more virtuous to 
be a cabbage than a rose, Hetty scold- 
ingly admonished her rebellious, critical 
faculties. 


“Iam so sorry for you! Was it— 


was it long ago?” 
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However, she took some credit to 
herself for the fact that she had not 
dashed out to lunch on the first day of 
her employment in Van Elton, Brown- 
ing & Carroll’s office with Henry Beedy 
or any one else! To be sure, neither 
Henry Beedy nor any one else had 
asked her! And again she applied her- 
self to the sixty-five per cent of the 
subsequently uninterested excursionists 
to Homelands-on-the-Sound, with a 
weary: “Oh, well, what’s the use?” 

“Beedy Hank,” opined Tommy the 
Imp later in the week, ringing a change 
upon the chief clerk’s name with ap- 
parent relish, “Beedy Hank ain’t goin’ 
to have it all his own way with the 
Hotty Lady Imergen. Mr. Carroll’s 
waked up an’ took notice! Yes’m.” 

“Mr. Carroll!” said Hetty disdain- 
fully. Did the impudent Imp for a 
moment imagine that Mr. Carroll, fifty, 
florid, fat, and foolish, was comparable, 
as a charmer, to Henry Beedy, twenty- 
six, aquiline, dark, compelling? 

“Yep. Mr. Carroll. His Nibs knows 
a hummer when he sees her. He 
cocked his eye on her to-night. The 


foist thing you know, Miss Gray, he'll 
be. tryin’ to swop stenographers with 


old man Browning. But don’t you 
worry; you can always be sure of your 
position here while I remain my- 
self *” His further eloquence was 
stopped by a firm pair of hands on his 
shoulders, which turned him about and 
marched him out the door before he had 
time to struggle. 

Hetty rather hoped that Mr. Carroll's 
admiration would lead him to ask Miss 
Washburn out to luncheon with him. 
It was pretty sure to, she admitted; 
Miss Washburn possessed the first two 
requisites to make her an acceptable 
luncheon companion to Mr. Carroll— 
she was a woman, and she was not his 
wife. Her beauty, of course, would be 
an additional inducement, but, to do the 
universally gallant Mr. Carroll justice, 
he laid no heavy emphasis upon pul- 
chritude. A pretty woman, if there was 
one handy—but anyway, a woman! 
That seemed to be his luncheon motto. 

Hetty, he had grown, by slow de- 
grees, to regard not so much as a 
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woman as a useful piece of office fur- 
niture; and thus she had not been 
obliged, for two or three years, to in- 
cur his displeasure by refusing to lunch 
with him, or to tax her wits for an ex- 
cuse that would not annoy him. If 
only Miss Washburn > would kindly 
prove less difficult than she herself had 
been! Then Harry Beedy would see 
of what different stuff she and the new- 
comer were made! Yes, that would 
give her something approaching com- 
fort—to have Miss Washburn accept 
Mr. Carroll's inevitable invitation to 
luncheon ! 

But it was soon evident that Miss 
Washburn was more discriminating in 
her tastes than the acceptance of such 
an invitation would have proclaimed 
her. She did not go to luncheon with 
Mr. Carroll, although she was soon 
granted the opportunity. It was the 
wide-eared Tommy who conveyed the 
information to Miss Gray, together with 
a mass of correspondence concerning 
the Ridley E. James place on Long 
Island. 

“The boss says he hopes to be down 
hisself in the mornin’,’ remarked 
Tommy. ‘He’s some better. An’ for 
you to get this stuff ready for his sig- 
nature the foist thing when he comes. 
Say, did you hear how the princess 
turned down old Carroll? She’s per- 
tickler about who's her meal ticket, ain’t 
she?” 

“Is she?” said Hetty, 
tively, but merely in response. The 
Imp seemed almost her only friend 
now; she had not been asked out to 
luncheon herself for days. Once, in- 
deed, since the siren’s advent, Henry 
Beedy had perfunctorily stopped at her 
door, his hat already in his hand, and 
had said: “Going out to luncheon 
soon?’ And she had replied, with as 
much indifference as she could assume: 
“Not for an hour.’ So she was suf- 
ficiently chastened by suffering to be 
mild in her manner to Tommy. 

“Yep, you bet your life she is,” 
Tommy informed her as to Miss Wash- 
burn’s particularity in “meal tickets.” 
“T ain't wise yet whether it’s because 
old man Carroll’s married, or because 


not interroga- 
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he’s fifty, or just because she ain’t stuck 
on the cut of his jib; but she give him 
the t’row-down when he says to her 
yesterday: ‘How about a bite to eat, 
Miss Washburn?’ How do I know she 
did? Well, I wasn’t such a ways off 
as the tower of the Singer Buildin’ is 
from the sidewalk, if you really want 
to know.” 

‘*Oh, Tommy!” said Hetty reproach- 
fully. 

“Aw, I wasn’t listenin’ on purpose— 
not altogether I wasn’t.” Tommy an- 
swered the reproof in Hetty’s voice. “I 
was just hangin’ around to ask her out 
myself, an’ sort of seein’ if the old boy 
got ahead of me. . But she turned him 
down, all right.” 

“What ”* began Hetty the tempt- 
ed, but recovered herself, and did not 
ask what the princess had said. 

“What did she say?” Tommy’s quick 
wits supplied the question. ‘Well, I 
couldn't hear, to tell you the trut’. But 
she trun him down, ‘cause she had her 
lunch in. An’ anyway I heard him say: 
‘All right, another time, then, Miss 
Washburn.’ He had a pink in his but- 


tonhole when he went out,” pursued the 
youth reflectively. “She had a bunch of 
‘em on her desk that mornin’.” 


“Then she didn't go with you, 
either?” laughed Hetty, ignoring the 
apparent moral of the pinks. 

“Not yet, but soon,” replied the im- 
perturbable. Imp. “Say, is that old 
geezer was in here Friday Ridley FE. 
James?” 

While conveying that “old geezer” 
was not a proper denomination for a 
possible client of the firm, Miss Gray 
allowed Tommy the information that 
he had guessed rightly the identity of 
Ridley E. James. And then, banishing 
her own affairs from her mind, pinning 
her paper cuffs over her spotless per- 
cale sleeves, and composing herself al- 
together for work, she gave herself up 
to the Ridley E. James property. 

It was a fish for which many real- 
estate hooks were angling just then. It 
lay, a very large, very valuable, old 
farm, in the midst of fashionable Long 
Island estates. A long line of Ridley 
E. Jameses, so it sometimes seemed to 
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the mighty hunters of anise seed in the 
neighborhood, had held possession of 
it for generations, posting their many 
and productive acres with prohibitory 
notices against trespassers of all de- 
grees; leaping out unexpectedly at the 
disregarders of those notices, gun in 
hand, dog at heel; constantly summon- 
ing their fashionable neighbors to ap- 
pear in court, and to show reason why 
they should not be fined for this al- 
leged damage and that; and obstinately, 
pig-headedly, criminally, refusing to sell 
at any price whatever. 

Dogs were always coming home badly 
torn from the cruel wires of the Ridley 
E. James place; dashing ladies, in 
wonderful equestrian garb, taking their 
fences in the most brilliant fashion, 
were forever bringing up in Ridley E. 
James’ turnip and carrot fields, and 
being well mulcted for their inad- 
vertence. Ridley E. James—the gen- 
erations of him, as it seemed to the ex- 
asperated reckoning of his neighbors— 
was the pestilential farmer of a sport- 
ing community, the industrial blot upon 
a landscape devoted to pleasure. 

The Vanbaers had left a standing or- 
der to buy him out when he was dis- 
covered to be for sale, at a fabulous 
sum, and with a fabulous commission 
added to that; the Prentice \Warrens 
had bettered that; the Aldrich Cun- 
ninghams—after Mrs, Aldrich, in a 
very smart pink hunting coat, had been 
threatened by the irate farmer with a 
ducking in the pond with his aquatic 
fowls for breaking down a fence and 
letting out some cows—were prepared 
to beggar themselves to rid’ the com- 
munity of the old curmudgeon, so they 
said. 

But to all their offers, conveyed to 
him by alert young men with golden 
commissions gleaming before their eyes, 
or by back-country neighbors, acting 
as self-propelled, would-be purchasers, 
Mr. Ridley E. James had made but one 
reply; he was suited where he was, 
he said, and why should he move to 
oblige anybody? If his neighbors didn’t 
like him, they were welcome to move; 
for his part, he had a good farm, as 
his father and grandfather before him 
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“4nd among the persons alighting from them I saw Mr. van Elton. 


had had, and on it he “callated” to live 
and die. 

But now a new set of aspirants for the 
old farmstead had appeared, for whom 
Hetty’s employers were the agents. The 
Eastern Aviators, whose president and 
whose directors, rich and fashionable 
promoters of the newest thing in sports, 
happened to include several men with 
big places near the Ridley E. James 
property, saw in its acres the exact spot 
that they needed for their projected 
Eastern Aviators’ Club, which was to 
be the usual country club of the wealthy 
plus all the features required for flying. 

These gentlemen saw the ridley E. 
James melon and tomato fields made 
over into an ideal ascension park; they 
talked to one another learnedly about 


the angle of the slope; they pointed out 
how unsurpassed as a_ reviewing 
ground, to be filled, as occasion arose, 
with tiers of seats, the surrounding 
fields would be ; they gloried in the com- 
paratively level nature of the country, 
and the consequent insurance against 
too vagarious air currents; they talked 
of the beauty of the scene, with 
glimpses of the Sound here and there. 
In short, the idea of securing the old 
Ridley E. James place, so long dedicated 
to the earliest of man’s settled in- 
dustries, and making it over into some- 
thing dedicated solely to man’s latest 
sport, man’s latest device for killing 
time and himself, appealed to the East- 
ern Aviators. And they had “turned 
Van Elton loose on the proposition.” 
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He seemed so surprised to see me—bowed very queerly.” 


Mr. Bobby van Elton, as is implied by 
his name as well as by this affectionate 
confidence on the part of the gentlemen 
desiring to purchase the Ridley E. 
James estate, was “no end a swell.” It 
was thus that his associate, Mr. Carroll, 
expressed it, with that simplicity which 
was one of Mr. Carroll's qualities. Mr. 
Browning did not say the same thing 
only because Mr. Browning resentfully 
refused to admit greater degrees in 
swelldom than he himself represented, 
though even he himself knew that no 
one else in the world accorded him the 
same social standing as Mr. van Elton— 
not even Mrs. Browning. 

Mr. Browning and Mr. Carroll had 
been struggling along with a real-estate 
business none too prosperous when it 


was suggested to them that Bobby van 
Elton was just the man they needed to 
bring them prosperity; and that they 
were just the men whom Mr, van EI- 
ton needed to pull him up out of the 
slough of debt in which he was wal- 
lowing. 

Did Van Elton know anything about 
the real-estate business? they had de- 
manded. Not the first thing in the 
world, had been the cheerful response ; 
but he did know people! Why, he was 
a Van Elton—his mother had been a. 
Schermerhorn—his grandmother had 
been Heaven alone could tell how much 
of a grande dame! He was related to 
half the Social Register—the half that 
was worth being related to! He be- 
longed to all the clubs to which one 
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had to be proposed the instant one’s 
first feeble wail was heard in the world. 
He hadn’t the wisdom of Solomon, per- 
haps, his real-estate sponsors adinitted ; 

but a man couldn’t have everything; he 
had a good name, and a good address, 
and a good tailor. He’d be the making 
‘of the real-estate firm. 

So he went into it, and, if he didn’t 
make it, he surely helped it. “And if it 
had not yet made “his everlasting for- 
tune for him,” as his advisers had 
predicted, it had at least enabled him to 
pay back the money he had borrowed 
from said advisers; which had been, 
perhaps, their chief interest in the mat- 


ter. So every one was moderately con- - 


tented with the arrangement, now some 
five years old. 

It was to Bobby van Elton that a hint 
had been conveyed to the effect that the 
sooner he put through the sale of the 
Ridley E. James place, the sooner would 
he and his associates be rich men. Now, 
one of Mr. van Elton’s characteristics 
was that he did not learn from experi- 
ence; consequently he was always un- 
daunted by past failures, and always 
ready “to have a try” at proved im- 
possibilities. 

This is a valuable asset for a real- 
estate promoter. And it was particu- 
farly valuable in the case of Ridley E. 
James. For Bobby van Elton actually 
found him in a mood where he at least 
refrained from ordering the young man 
off the premises. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. James had been induced to pay a 
visit to the Pacific coast the preceding 
winter, and had thus learned, to his 
surprise, that theré were fields and 
orchards even more productive than his 
own; Hood River had begun to glim- 
mer with faint allurement before his 
fancy. But that has nothing to do with 

sobby van Elton and the Eastern Avi- 
ators. 

Just at present the firm of Van Elton, 
Browning & Carroll were hoping great 
things from Mr. James, and Mr. James 
was coquetting with the firm in as elu- 
sive a manner as a lean and grizzled 
farmer of fifty-six, with an uncertain 
mind, chin whiskers, and a scrawny, 
sunburned neck, can coquet. 
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“I tell you what it is, Bobby,” said 
Duer Winthrop, president of the East- 
ern Aviators, head of their real-estate 
committee, and one of the most fre- 
quent sufferers from” the narrow- 
minded views of his neighbor, Mr. 
James, on the limited use of agricul- 
tural property, “we'll make a flat price 
on the thing—three hundred thousand 
down. If you fellows can get it for 
two, you’ ve made a neat thing in com- 
missions.’ 

“Oh, come off, Duer,” said Bobby 
affably. “You know the old stiff re- 
fused the Cunninghams’ two hundred 
thow’ three years ago.’ 

“I know Cunningham says he did,” 
replied Winthrop, with friendly skep- 
ticism. “I also know that Cunningham 
says a lot bésides his prayers. He's 
only got two hundred acres—James, [ 
mean. Lord, he’d be a fool not to take 
two hundred thousand.” 

“Duer, old man,” said Bobby van 
Elton engagingly, “if you had the least 
idea that he would touch two hundred 
thousand, you’d never say three hun- 
dred thousand to us. We'll be satis- 
fied with our modest little commission 
of twenty per cent. Of course; you 
know that those Osterholtz people are 
after him. Hendrix, Herbert & Hess 
are acting for them.” 

‘Great Jehoshaphat, no!” Mr. Win- 
throp was occasionally bucolic in his 
expletives. “What the dickens do they 
want with his place?” 

“They want to be surrounded by the 
aristocracy. They think it a way to 
enter Society—just physically to sur- 
round themselves by Society.” 

“That woman’s a darn’ fool,” grum- 
bled Mr. Winthrop. ‘See here, Bobby, 
be a good fellow, and tell her, plainly, 
in words of one syllable, that if she 
dares to buy that place, or to make old 
James an offer on it, I'll pledge her 
that not one woman in the colony will 
ever take the least notice of her. Tell 
her they won’t even ask her to con- 
tribute to the hospital bazaar; tell her 
that they’ll blackball her for the sew- 
ing society. Will you?” he added 
fervently. 

“Tell her 


yourself,” Van Elton an- 
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swered gayly. ‘What's the matter with 
the poor old dame, anyway ? 

But Mr. Winthrop had been too dis- 
gruntled to enter into a disquisition 
upon the defects in one of the most 
spectacular of recent social climbers. 

“Ts any one else after it?” he inquired 
grimly. “Let us hear the worst.” 

“The Baden-Lawson people are in- 
clined to think that they might make a 
good thing out of it as a residential 
park for suburbanites. Buy at three 
hundred thousand the tract, say; and 
sell at four or five thousand the lot. 
Not a bad idea, either,” finished Mr. 
van Elton meditatively. 

“Two sweet alternatives you show 
us! That infernal, vulgar climber on 
the one hand, and a whole mob of in- 
fernal, parcel-carrying commuters on 
the other! Get that place for us, Bobby, 
and get it quick. If he’s nibbling, he'll 
bite. Three hundred thousand’s our top 
figure, though.” 

“We're doing our best, Winthrop,” 
replied Bobby van Elton with an ex- 
asperating air of indifference, which, 
nevertheless, did not indicate that his 
firm was not doing its best. 

And that, as far as the Ridley E. 
James property was concerned, was the 
position of affairs in the office of Van 
Elton, Browning & Carroll when Miss 
Pearl Washburn came to take the place 
of Mr. Browning's lately wed secretary, 
and to sow the seeds of unhappiness in 
Hetty Gray’s tender heart. 

There was no doubt that she was a 
charmer, that graceful, golden Pearl 
Washburn. Only a charmer of surpass- 
ing gift could ever have remained in 
the employ of Van Elton, Browning & 
Carroll after she had informed a cor- 
respondent that “such peace at this 
pruce is almost a gift,” meaning, of 
course, “stich a piece at this price.” But 
Miss Washburn was not dismissed, or 
even seriously reprimanded for the re- 
markable statement. Hetty, indeed, had 
reason to believe that Harry Beedy was 
embarking upon the duties of teacher to 
the newcomer. She herself had men- 
tioned something of that sort. Her 
lovely eyes had been humid as_ she 
spoke. 


_mental elasticity 
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“It’s wonderful how kind the world 
is, Miss Gray, isn’t it? I don’t see how 
any one can call it harsh, or cold, or 
cruel. I have never found it so. Every 
one here is so kind to me. Every one 
helps me. Even my stern boss,” she 
added, with evidently humorous intent. 

“Mr. Browning is always very kind,” 
Hetty had stated, with the enthusiasm 
with which she would have mentioned 
the fact that two and two make four. 

“And Mr. Beedy—isn’t he one of 
the very kindest men you ever saw? 
You heard about my stupid, silly blun- 
der in spelling the other day? Of 
course, any one would know that: that 
must be a mere inadversion—naturally 
I know the difference between ‘peace’ 
and ‘piece.’ I must have been dream- 
ing when I wrote that. I often lose 
myself in reveries. Of course, I don’t 
claim to be a wonderfully good speller 
—I never expected to have to use my 
little store of learning for a livelihood! 
But Mr. Beedy has told me to ask him 
whenever I am in doubt about anything. 
It’s awfully kind of him, busy as he is. 
Isn’t it?” 

“Awfully kind,” replied Hetty, with 
an ironbound smile that she was deter- 
mined not to allow to come off. 

“Were you ever engaged?” inquired 
Miss Pearl Washburn, showing great 
in the suddenness of 
her leap from one subject to another. 

“No,” answered Hetty, blushing 
hotly. 

“Ab! * sighed Pearl Washburn. Then, 
as no return question seemed forth- 
coming, she added sadly: “I was.” 

“And aren’t you now?” Hetty could 
not help hoping with all her heart that 
Pearl would reply in the affirmative. 
But Pearl declined to oblige her. She 
shook her beautiful head mournfully. 
Moisture bedewed her starry eyes. 

“No. My Arthur died.” 

“Oh!” cried Hetty awkwardly. Then 
she added in sudden compunction: “I 
am so sorry for you! Was it—was it 
long ago?” 

“Last September. We should have 
been married by now if he had lived. 
He was handsome as a picture. Every- 
body who saw us together said we were 
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made for each other. He was as dark 
as I am fair. I shall never love an- 
other.” 

“No,” said Hetty, thinking of Harry 
Beedy. “No, of course not.” 

“Not.” Pearl bridled slightly, “that I 
haven't had lots of other offers.” Hetty 
looked at her sadly; Hetty had never 
had one offer in her twenty-three years ; 
she had had only a sweet, warm hope, a 
golden interest in life, for two of them. 
But now “But I shall never 
marry,” went on Pearl dejectedly, hav- 
ing established her claim to considera- 
tion as a slayer of hearts. “I love but 
once, and love forever. That’s the way 
I am.” 

Hetty blushed. It seemed to her in- 
decent, almost, this self-revelation to a 
stranger. Did Pearl talk in this fash- 
ion to the men, she wondered? For 
Henry Beedy was not the only one of 
the office force who made numerous er- 
rands to Miss Washburn’s desk. Did 
she tell them about Arthur and her con- 
stancy? Did she talk about her own 


beauty, by implication, at any rate? But 
these were topics upon which Hetty was 


doomed to continued ignorance; no 
woman ever learns how another woman 
talks to men! 

The days and the weeks drifted on. 
Pearl reported from time to time won- 


derful instances of kindness on the part . 


of her masculine fellow workmen, and 
of the kindness of one of them Hetty’s 
own eyes told her quite enough. She 
was unaware of the change in her own 
manner to Henry Beedy. She thought 
that she was behaving merely with de- 
cent self-respect and self-restraint. Not 
even Tommy’s pointed criticism en- 
lightened her as to the forbidding 
change in her manner. 

“Say,” inquired that youth, in one of 
his frequent idle moments, ‘‘what are 
you always givin’ Beedy Hank the 
frozen mitt for? What are you sore on 
him about? He ee 

But for once he had no opportunity 
to continue. Hetty, usually amiable, 
lost her temper to such effect that even 
Tommy was impressed, and changed his 
usual nonchalant saunter for a crest- 
fallen and hasty retreat. 
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“I know I’m not fitted for the busi- 
ness world,” said Pearl Washburn that 
same afternoon. “I’m out of place in 
it.” She looked at the pink tips of. her 
taper fingers as she spoke, and Hetty 
felt obliged to hide hers. “I am all 
heart, all feeling. As Mr. Beedy said 
to me yesterday, I should not be here; I 
should be queen of some good man’s 
home. Did you say anything?” For 
something between a sneeze, a snort, 
and a profane exclamation had escaped 
Hetty. 

“No, I did not! ‘Queen of some good 
man’s home,’ you were saying?” 

“Yes,” murmured Miss Washburn. 
“Queen of some good man’s home. 
Arthur always said that, too. But I 
told him that could never be, for me. 
And yet—I could almost wish myself 
less constant, Miss Gray! This life is 
so hard upon me. Men—you know 
how it is with men. They either re- 
gard us as their toys, or their drudges.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” Hetty managed to 
interpolate. 

“Ah, well, perhaps you have not had 
such experience as I am so often sub- 
jected to!” Pearl’s glance seemed to 
note various reasons why Hetty might 
escape some of the hardships she her- 
self knew. “But you must know some 
of the other things that happen—Mr. 
Browning nearly took my head off yes- 
terday for being a few minutes late.” 

“Tt was an hour and a half,” said the 
literal Hetty. 

“Oh, it couldn’t have been! But I 
had slept so wretchedly the night be- 
fore. I had been down to Arthur’s 
grave on Sunday, and my heart was full 
of loneliness and sorrow, and I lay 
through the long, gray night weeping.” 

“Where,” inquired Hetty, squirming 
away from the tragic issue of the con- 
fidence, “is—er—your—your  lover’s 
grave?” 

“The strangest thing!” cried Miss 
Washburn, with sudden animation. “It 
is in a little country churchyard near 
his old home, where the dear, old fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep! And near 
this Mr. Ridley E. James’ place—isn’t 
that an amazing coincidence ?””” 

Hetty shot a quick and not altogether 
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Tommy the Imp stood before them, smiling. ‘Here comes the bride!” he whispered. 


confident glance at Miss Washburn. 
Was it possible that the girl was a spy, 
sent in from some other real-estate of- 
fice? But she was too brainless for 
that ! 

“Tt was so queer,” pursued Miss 
Washburn dreamily. “I felt so faint 
when I left the churchyard; and by and 
by I thought that I must sit down some- 
where and rest, and I saw a farmhouse 
standing back from the road. I ap- 
proached the door. Imagine my aston- 
ishment to see the old farmer who 
sometimes comes here to the office! But 


many a kindly heart beats under home- 
spun, does it not?” 

“You mean he gave you a drink of 
water?” inquired Hetty prosaically. 

“Well, yes, he did. And he drove me 
to the station. And—if you hear any- 
thing about this, I wish you'd tell 
me ” For once the princess dropped 
poetry. ‘When he drove up to the sta- 
tion with me, there was a glittering ar- 
ray of appanages—I mean equipages— 
from some of the great, beautiful homes 
thereabouts. And among the persons 
alighting from them I saw Mr. van El- 
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ton. He seemed so surprised to see me 
—bowed very queerly, I may not be 
rich and fashionable,” went on the 
mournful princess, “but I did not ex- 
pect my employer to be ashamed to 
speak to me when he was in the midst 
of his gay associates.” 

“Oh, fiddle!” said Hetty, cheerfully 
impatient. ‘He was only surprised to 
see you in company with Mr. James, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh!” sighed Miss Washburn. 
haps that was it!” 

Hetty took a little comfort from this 
conversation. If only Pearl Washburn 
were dishonest, Harry must come to 
know it, and to despise her accordingly ! 
And if she were honest as the daylight, 
and still talked to Harry as she did to 
her, Hetty, his interest in her must flag 
soon! Harry had not only a fine sense 
of business loyalty, but also a sense 
of humor. To be sure, Hetty reflected 


*Per- 


a little dolefully, she did not know how 
far a sense of humor and a sense of 
business honor were proof against the 
devastating passions inspired by un- 


holy beauty. Not at all, she guessed! 
Else the tragedies of the world had been 
fewer. ‘Queen of some good man’s 
home,” indeed! 

With the words ringing in her ears, 
she curtly declined Mr. Beedy’s sug- 
gestion that they should lunch together, 
and said frigidly, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that she was engaged for every 
evening for a week. Whereupon Mr. 
Beedy, looking hurt and angry, bowed 
and left her. 

One of the chief drawbacks to jeal- 
ousy is that, whereas it sharpens eyes, 
and ears, and instincts for incidents 
that feed it, it dulls them to the inci- 
dents that do not. Hetty was a pure 
flame of understanding when Henry 
3eedy loitered in Pearl Washburn’s 
vicinity, left the office in her company, 
answered her endless, pouting, pretty 
questions; but her misery kept no rec- 
ord of the times when he was some- 
what conspicuously inattentive to the 
princess. 

Tommy the Imp would have gladly 
enlightened her as to changed and 
changing situations, but she had suc- 
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ceeded in snubbing Tommy to the point 
of silence. The princess herself was 
her chief source of information, and 
the princess, in her own reports of her- 
self, was the heroine of adventures, the 
desired of many, of all, men. Con- 
versation with Miss Washburn was not 
soothing to Miss Gray, despite that 
young lady’s reiteration of her con- 
stancy to Arthur, and the frequency 
with which she mentioned her visits to 
his grave. 

If poor Hetty had not been dulled to 
everything in life except her own mis- 
erable jealousy, she might have won- 
dered somewhat about these funeral pil- 
grimages of.the princess. More than 
once the fact slipped out that Miss 
Washburn had seen Mr. Ridley E. 
James in the course of her devout and 
mournful journeys; and across Hetty’s 
gray gloom there flickered the mo- 
mentary suspicion that Pearl was really 
an emissary of Hendrix, Herbert & 
Hess, or of the Baden-Lawsons. But, 
after all, what did she care? What did 
she care for anything except to plod 
through the day’s dull business, and to 
escape to a boarding house, where she 
could wonder all the evening what the 
now distant-mannered, remote Mr. 
Beedy was doing? 

As for the rest of the office, it had 
its ups and downs in regard to the 
Ridley E. James property. The part- 
ners had deemed it prudent not to let 
Mr. Ridley E. James know to what 
lengths the Eastern Aviators were pre- 
pared to go. This gave them a margin 
upon which to go, if necessary; more- 
over, they had arranged for a sliding 
scale of commission; the more cheaply 
they induced the old gentleman to part 
with his holdings, the greater the ad- 
vantage to themselves. So they coquet- 
ted with him, and he with them, until 
one pleasant spring morning, when Mr. 
van Elton was summoned to the tele- 
phone. 

“Mr. Hendrix to speak to you,” he 
was informed. 

He yawned. “Wants to quit work 
and play golf, I'll wager,” he said, for- 
getful for the moment of Ridley E. 
James; for Mr. Hendrix was a brother 
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butterfly, and his friend did not at once 
connect him with business. But he 
came away from the instrument with a 
look almost of rage in his pleasant 
countenance. 

‘Sold!’ he cried to Browning, who 
was waiting near the booth. “The Os- 
terholtzes have got it!” 

“Who says so?” demanded Browning 
belligerently. 

“Clifford Hendrix, of Hendrix, Her- 
bert & Hess. He and I had a bet up 
on it. He’s just called me up to tell 
me to pay up! Gad, I’d like to know 
what they offered the old skinflint! I 
dare say we were fools not to let him 
know at once the top figure that Win- 
throp’s crowd was ready to offer. But 
that arrangement of the sliding scale 
of commission seemed too tempting. 

Sesides,” he added virtuously, “we owe 
something to our clients; it was our 
duty to get it as cheaply as possible for 
them ‘i 

“It was our job to get it!” snapped 
Browning. ‘We were damned fools to 
juggle with the situation in the hope 
of a little more commission. Perhaps 
Hendrix is bluffing you?” he added, 
with a sudden gleam of hope. ‘Per- 
haps it’s a dodge to draw off our fire?” 

“T don’t believe Hendrix is a liar,” 
said Van Elton, but without assurance. 

“Why don’t you? He’s a real-estate 
man!” cried Browning with biting con- 
tempt for the business that he himself 
professed. 

“Yes,” answered Van Elton, -but 
without annoyance. “But this wasn't 
business, you see; it was a bet—at the 
club,” he added explanatorily to his 
colleague. 

“Oh, hang it, Van Elton, don’t talk 
to me about debts of honor and that 
sort of thing! Make sure that the 
deal’s accomplished. Hendrix may be 
lying, and even if he’s not—until he 
holds the title or the Osterholtzes do— 
there may be a chance for us. Wait a 
minute—send him a note. Where’s 
Miss Washburn?” For Van Elton, as 
the “outside” member of the firm, 
had no stenographer of his own. 

No one knew where Miss Washburn 
was. Had she sent no word? None 
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had been received. .Mr. Browning 
fumed and snorted. 

“That young person has been too 
blamed good for her job for some 
time!” he declared. “Beedy!’ To 
Seedy, appearing upon call, he said: 
“Call up the Remington people and tell 
them to send me a male stenographer, 
at once. Put that young duchess’ pay 
in an envelope and tell her we're 
through, when she does condescend to 
stroll in! I suppose she had _ her 
chocolate in bed this morning! Yes, I 
mean Miss Washburn. This isn’t the 
first time I’ve been delayed in im- 
portant business by her tardiness. No 
more of your golden-haired princess- 
chorus-girls for mine! Let ‘em go on 


the stage, where they belong. Tommy, 
ask Miss Gray if she can come here a 
There’s a girl you can de- 


moment. 
pend on!” 

The dependable Miss Gray came at 
call. No one noticed that she looked a 
little white and tired, unless, perhaps, 
Henry Beedy did. She took down the 
instructions they had to give her, she 
wrote the note to Mr. Hendrix, and a 
few minutes later she was aware of 
Henry Beedy standing by her desk. 

“So we've lost the Ridley E. James 
place,” he remarked. 

“So it seems,” replied Hetty rather 
lifelessly. 

“And poor Miss Washburn loses her 
job thereby,” went on Henry. 

“Oh, Mr. Browning will probably 
think better of it,” said Hetty, still more 
lifelessly. 

“IT don’t believe it. Not this time. 
It’s happened too often, for one thing. 
That girl oughtn’t to be working in an 
office. She has no idea of time or of 
routine.” 

“No, she ought to be queening it in 
some good man’s home,” retorted 
Hetty, with the accumulated bitterness 
of weeks in her voice. Henry Beedy 
stared down at the top of her neatly 
coiffed brown head. Something like a - 
gleam of hope, not unmixed with 
amusement, came into the dark eyes 
behind his glasses. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. 
“As far as I’ve observed, time and 
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The tardy princess swept in, fair as the day, smiling, blushing, with 
Mr. Ridley E. James at her shoulder. 


routine are important in a good man’s 
home—as important as in good men’s 
offices!” Hetty’s hazel eyes were sud- 
denly raised to his with intense ques- 
tion in them. “Don't you agree with 
me?” went on Henry Beedy, smiling 
down at her rather shakily. Then, as 
she merely continued to look her ques- 
tion, he dropped his bantering manner. 
“Is that why you've been giving me the 
icy stare all these weeks?" 

“What?” said Hetty weakly. 

“Oh—the princess ?”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” pre- 
varicated Hetty. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” 

“Well, then’—she thawed a little, 
and one could see the returning tide of 
warmth and happiness reddening her 


pale cheek s—“you 
know you did—show 
her a lot of attention! 
You know—you did 
say that—about 
queening it in a good 
man’s home!” 

‘What? I?” The 
astonishment in Hen- 
ry Beedy’s manner 
Was genuine. “Come 
now, Hetty! Did you 
ever know me to talk 
like an old-fashioned 
domestic novel? Or 
a country schoolgirl 
reading her first Au- 
gusta J. Evans?” 

“She said you 
did!” protested Het- 
ty. “You and Ar- 
thur both said it! 
That was what made 
it so wonderful—the 
coincidence !” 

“The romantic 
idiot! I wonder if 
there ever was an 
Arthur? I admit I 
did tell her that an 
oftice was no place 
for her. No more it - 
is! And _ neither’— 
Henry Beedy was 
growing intense in his 
manner ; he bent over 
Hetty and took her cold, little, plump 
hantl with the blunted finger tips in his 
own—"neither is it any place for you, 
Hetty. Is it?” he ended pleadingly. 

“Harry!” cried Hetty, half sobbing. 
“If you mean that you're proposing to 
a 

“IT do, I do!” 

“T shall never, never forgive you for 
doing it like this!” cried Hetty, burst- 
ing into tears. She snatched her hand 
away and buried her face in a cup made 
of it and the other one. Henry Beedy, 
stirred, troubled, elated, bent and kissed 
what he could of her bowed head. 

“T'll come up to-night, Hetty, and do 
it in any way that you want; in a way 
that would satisfy the princess her- 
self!” 
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The door opened. Tommy the Imp 
stood before them, smiling. 

“Here comes the bride!” he whis- 
pered. 

“Tommy!” cried Hetty furiously, 
while Henry Beedy’s hand sought the 
pocket where he kept small coin for use 
in emergencies. 

“Oh, I don’t mean you!” Tommy’s 
scorn was immense. ‘Look outside.” 

They looked through the open door. 
There, in the outer office, lovelier than 
a May morning, stood the princess, a 
vision in a blue rajah-silk suit that 
brought out the color of her eyes. She 
wore a big picture hat of black straw, 
nodding with blue flowers. But, more 
astonishing than her change from her 
somber garb to the gay colors of spring 
was the fact that Ridley E. James stood 
beside her, incongruously smart in 
jaunty gray worsted, with a blue four- 
in-hand knotted beneath the first high 
collar that had ever bound his free- 
born neck, and with a straw sailor in 
his sunburned fist. And the princess 
was asking to see Mr. van Elton, with 
the air of one who confers a great 
favor. 

The partners were dejectedly read- 
ing Mr. Clifford Hendrix’s jocular re- 
ply to Bobby van Elton’s note. Mr. 
Hendrix was able to exhibit a “bond 
for a deed,” showing that Ridley E. 
James would forfeit the sum of four 
thousand dollars if, upon the proper 
examination of titles and the like, he 
did not furnish the real-estate firm of 
Hendrix, Herbert & Hess with a true 
deed to his Long Island property. And 
no one knew better than the partners 
that nothing would induce old Ridley E. 
James to forfeit any four thousand dol- 
lars. 

“Perhaps the Eastern Aviators would 
pay the forfeit 7” Carroll had suggested, 
but not hopefully. 

“How can we ask them to?” de- 
manded Browning impatiently. “We 
haven’t the slightest clew to the price 
the Osterholtzes are paying. Probably 
we couldn’t raise them, even without 
the forfeit. No, we’ve lost.” 

“The old fellow would rather sell to 
the Osterholtzes anyway, than to Duer 
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Winthrop’s crowd,” was Van Elton’s 
cheerful contribution to the discussion. 
“He hates all his neighbors, and he’s 
keen enough to know that they will find 
the Osterholtzes even less to their lik- 
ing than himself. No, he wins all 
around. We lose. And I owe that 
grinning jackass, Clifford Hendrix, 
two hundred dollars!” 

It was at this moment that word 
came that Miss Washburn desired a 
conference with the heads of the firm. 

“She wants to kick about my firing 
her. Don’t let her see me,” said the 
cowardly Browning. “Tell her to see 
Beedy.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Browning,” 
interrupted Henry Beedy, appearing at 
the door. ‘“I—I think you had really 
better see her. She is with Mr. James.” 

The electrified partners hastily rose 
to their feet and stood in a group to 
welcome the tardy princess, who swept 
in, fair as the day, smiling, blushing, 
with Mr. Ridley E. James at her shoul- 
der. She looked at them all with shin- 
ing eyes. Then she turned sweetly to 
the Long Island farmer. 

“You tell them, Ridley,” she said. 

Ridley cleared his throat. Wild-eyed, 
the three members of the firm gazed 
from one another to their unexpected 
guests. 

“Waal,” said Mr. James, “a man 
never knows what’s goin’ to happen to 
him. I never callated to marry, 
but ” He looked at the princess 
with pride not untinged with bewilder- 
ment. 

Bobby van Elton, perennial best man 
at weddings, recovered himself most 
quickly. Almost before the detonations 
of the bomb that Mr. James had thrown 
ceased to sound in the air, he was shak- 
ing that gentleman’s hand, and wishing 
him joy with all the fervor in life. In 
a few seconds the congratulations and 
felicitations were general. 

“But if was not for this that we 
came,” said Mrs. James, in the first 
pause. “Lovely as this is. We came 
on business. You tell them, Ridley.” 

Again Ridley cleared his throat. 
Chairs were shoved forward to receive 
the figures of the callers. 
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“You'd better tell ‘em, Mi—that is, 
Pearl,” said Mr. James. 

“Well, then.” Pearl gave each of the 
partners the benefit of “her liquid 
glance. “It is about the place—Mr. 
James’ property ‘ 

“But he has so * began Carroll, 
when a kick beneath the table from Van 
Elton silenced him. 

‘No, he hasn't sold it, yet,” said Mrs. 
James, gently but firmly. ‘He has 
given a bond for a deed, but no deed. 
And now”’—her glorious eyes swam 
upon them—‘‘and now,” she went on 
mellifluously, “he cannot give a true 
deed without my consent. We were 
married this morning.” 

“And you mean * cried Van El- 
ton, jumping to his feet. 

“IT mean,” said Mrs. Ridley E. James, 
still mellifluous, still more golden than 
honey, “that if your firm will become 
responsible for the bond that Mr. James 
has given the Hendrix, Herbert & Hess 
people, and will offer him the top fig- 
ure allowed by the Eastern Aviators, 
and will give me a small commission 
for arranging the matter for you, I 
shall refuse to sign away my dower 
right in the property to the Hendrix 
people. I feel,” she added sweetly, 
“that I owe it to my loyalty to this of- 
fice!” 

Van Elton made a swift calculation 
on a pad, adding four thousand dollars 
and a two-and-a-half-per-cent commis- 
sion on a large sale to another sum. He 
took the vote of the firm by ayes. 
Then, in his best manner, he bowed his 
acknowledgments to Mrs. Ridley EF. 
James. 

“My dear Mrs. James,” he said. “it is 
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a master stroke. We regret, more than 
ever, that you are leaving us. Mr. 
Beedy, will you ask Mr. Dewitt, our 
notary, to step in for a few minutes? 
And now, Mrs, James, permit me again 
to wish you all happiness, and you, Mr. 
James. I can’t tell you how you have 
astonished me.” 

“Waal,” said Mr. James, “I’m some 
dazed myself. But when the young 
lad—that is, when Miss—my wife— 
heard last night what I had contracted 
to sell to the Hendrix people for, an’ 
gave me to understand I’d made some 
inistake—waal, there didn’t seem no 
way out so quick, an’ neat, an’ all that, 
as this one. So we got our license at 
city hall this mornin’, an’ then. Miss— 
my wife—she wouldn't be married ‘cept 
by a minister of the Gospel, an’ with us 
both in proper weddin’ rig—so we was 
some delayed in gettin’ down to wind 
up the business.” 

“Ah, no!” said the late Miss Pearl 
Washburn, in reference to the wedding 
garment and the minister of the Gos- 
pel, “how could a girl take the most 
important step of her life, the most 
sacred, as if it were an ordinary busi- 
ness transaction? Some women might 
be like that, but I couldn’t be.” 

And then Mr. Dewitt, the notary, , 
came in, and the Ridley E. James prop- 
erty was secured to the Eastern Avi- 
ators, while Tommy the Imp _ loudly 
whistled the wedding march from 
“Lohengrin,” and Hetty Gray, with 
wide, bright eyes, and pink cheeks, 
looked in through a crack in the door 
upon the radiant bride, unconscious 
that all the while Henry Beedy was 
tightly holding her hand. 


do (He 


War Talk Over the Teacups 


{? happened last December at an afternoon tea in the national capital, where 
many people know about military and diplomatic affairs, and where many 


more pretend to know about them. 


“T see,” said the wife of a new member of the House, “that the Bulgar and 
Turkish pourparlers at Baghtche are going off very well.” 
“What are pourparlers?” asked a débutante. 


“Oh, my dear,” replied the newcomer, “I thought you knew! 


They are a 


kind of new gun that has just been invented.” 








In Answer to a Wedding 


lavitation 
By Wallace Irwin 


ILLVUETEATE RP Bz H 


H, woman with the serping’s tongue! 

Oh, -female 0’ the species! 

stand as one both shocked and stung, 

Rage strainin’ at the leashes. 

totter on a foreign strand 

A-cussin’ like tarnation, 

And holdin’ in me tremblin’ hand 
Yer weddin’ invitation. 


You who once spoke so sweet and saft, 
And golden-haired as Zaza, 

And helped me wind the phonygraft 
On yer father’s front piazza, 

Who stirred me pulses worse’n gin 
While chirpin’ like a cricket— 

Now, why d’ you go and rub it in 
By sendin’ me this ticket ? 
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I bought you candy, pie, and lunch, 
And buggy rides I guv you. 

You looked "bout twice as pleased as Punch 
And whispered: “Hank, I love you!” 

By heaven’s blue we pledged our souls, 
We swore by grandma’s crullers— 

But doughnuts oft is full o’ holes, 
And heaven ain't all fast colors. 


Give back the tintype where, by jing, 
You sat with me, yer matey! 

Give back me di’mond finger ring 
That cost a dollar eighty! 

That photo can’t be Art to you 
Whose eyes no longer heed it ; 

That jool no more can charm yer view— 
Besides, I think I need it! 


To think that Love, though sweet to taste, 
Should melt like ice-cream sundae, 

That my rare charms should be replaced 
*Twixt Saturday and Monday! 

To think that Love—and, by the way, 
I, too, have changed regalia. 

I wed a lovely Swede last May; 
We're livin’ in Australia. 
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EE, I could eat my length in 
corn!” exclaimed Vivian. 

“Me, too,” I answered unc- 
tuously. “I love to champ up and down 
the juicy rows, with the butter dripping 
from my elbows, and throw the cobs 
under the table as I finish them till 
there i isn’t any more room for my feet.” 

“TIsn’t the moonlight simply glorious 
—and the air!” 

“Yes; I could die eating corn on a 
night like this!” 

“Oh, you prosaic thing, you think of 
nothing but your stomach!” reproved 
Vivian, carefully selecting a large and 
well-filled-out cob from those still in 
the pot. “Look what a stunning sky 
blot the haunted house makes against 
that wonderful, luminous blue,” she 
added. “And the poplars in that long 
row against the sky—aren’t they 
great?” 

“Vivian, you’re a wonder ! 


You only 
learned this afternoon in drawing les- 
son what a sky blot is, and yet you 
mention it as if,you had been familiar 
with it in the cradle.” 


“But do look,” insisted Vivian. 
“Those gables, and that top-heavy, 
round turret in the corner look some- 
how awfully German—like a castle on 
the Rhine.” 
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I looked; and then I looked again. 
But the second time it was not at the 
sky _ blot. “Vivian,” I exclaimed, 
scrambling to my feet and staring in- 
tently at the haunted house, “‘there’s a 
light in the window of the haunted 
room of that round turret!” 

“Impossible!” sniffed Vivian, whose 
large almond eyes were a trifle near- 
sighted. ‘You imagine it.” 

“If I were given to flights of imagi- 
nation like you, Viv, such as imagining 
perfectly good haunted houses to be 
round towers on the Rhine, I might 
think so. But I’m not. Come up a 
little closer, and you'll see that I’m 
right.” 

We left the secluded corner where 
we had built our fire and cooked our 
corn, and started to cross the open field 
beyond which stood the haunted house. 
As we drew near it I pointed out the 
light to Vivian. 

“There—that little window in the 
very top. Don’t you see the streak of 
light down the left side, as if the win- 
dow had a drawn black blind that didn’t 
quite cover that edge?” 

“By Jiminy, Betty, it is a light!” She 
stood suddenly quite still, and shivered 
visibly in the warm September air. 
“What do you suppose it can be?” 
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“Search me.” 

I tried to say it in an easy, noncha- 
lant way. But I couldn’t. There’s 
nothing so.scatching as that kind of 
fear. I shivered, too. A sudden gust 
of wind came from the direction of 
the haunted house, and brought with it 
the peculiar moan of the melancholy 
cedar grove that surrounds it. I shiv- 
ered again; I felt the shiver going over 
my cheeks and making them lighter col- 
ored. 

‘“Let’s beat it,” I gulped ingloriously. 

We did a foot race back to the dying 
fire, hastily dumped the remains of the 
corn, hid the pot in its accustomed 
place in a hollow log, and started for 
St. Agatha’s. 

When we had crossed the cornfield 
from which we had in the earlier part 
of the evening stolen the corn, and 
came out upon the road leading to the 
college gate, another peculiar thing 
happened. Suddenly the warm, moon- 
lit air became vibrant with a voice—a 
beautiful, clear tenor voice: 

“Oh, mistress mine, where are you roaming? 


Oh, stay and hear, your true love’s coming 
That can sing both high and low.” 


We stood still in our tracks and 
looked at each other, and then at the 
surrounding landscape. You know 
how hard it is sometimes to tell from 
what direction a sound is coming. This 
one was baffling to the point of dis- 
traction. It seemed to come now from 
the cornfield, now from the wood on 
the other side of the road, now from 
the college grounds, now from the air 
above our heads. And all the time it 
was so beautiful that we just had to 
stand and listen. 

“Trip no farther, pretty sweeting; 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting 
Every wise man’s son doth know.” 


The voice melted away into the air 
like a ghost vanishing before one’s 
eyes. 

“It’s uncanny,” breathed Vivian, 
scarcely above a whisper. And with 
one accord we took hands and streaked 
it for the college grounds, climbed the 
friendly fire escape that had been our 


means of exit, shed our clothes, and 
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crawled into bed, Vivian in her own 
room next door, and I beside the law- 
abiding Theodosia. Theo always stout- 
ly refused to scramble down fire es- 
capes and steal corn, because it was 
against the rules. She could be de- 
pended upon, however, as a mark of 
friendship, to account for my absence 
to Miss Perkins by the cheerful lie that 
I had just that moment gone to take a 
bath. 

Once safely tucked in bed, I began 
to wonder at myself for having been 
so easily frightened, first by the light, 
aitd then by the voice. Why the dick- 
ense had I run away instead of investi- 
gating? I couldn’t remember having 
been so timid and silly in all my life. 
But, then, I had never before seen a 
light in the window of the haunted 
room of a supposedly empty haunted 
house, or heard a beautiful tenor voice, 
owner unseen, breaking suddenly into 
Shakespearean lyrics in the middle of 
the night. Anyway, there was one con- 
solation about not having investigated 
—we could still do it. Life had been 
awfully dull at St. Agatha’s for a long 
time, and here all at once were two 
interesting mysteries to clear up. I fell 
asleep luxuriating in the delicious sense 
of the adventures that were in store 
for us. 

In the morning T told Theodosia all 
about it, and she pooh-hood every word 

said I had dreamed the whole thing. 
I thought that possibly this might be 
true until I called Vivian in. Then 
Theo, in her matter-of-fact way, ac- 
counted for it very satisfactorily as 
far as she herself was concerned. The 
streak of light in the window was either 
imagination or some peculiar trick of 
the moonlight ; and the singer was some 
late reveler going home from an even- 
ing party or the East Juddville saloon. 

Of course, neither Vivian nor I be- 
lieved her. We didn’t want to believe 
her. 

Before I go any further, I shall have 
to try to give you some idea of the kind 
of place the haunted house is; and in 
order to do this I must say a little about 
Juddville. Juddville is a little old vil- 
lage with one foot in the grave, which 
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continues to exist merely to minister 
to the needs of St. Agatha’s Select 
School for Young Ladies. Years ago, 
however, it was a flourishing mill town, 
and the wealthy owners of the mills 
built themselves fine, roomy, dignified 
mansions. The old part of St. Agatha’s 
‘tselfi—the big, 
main body to oe 
which the long Zz» 
dormitory 
wings are at- 
tached—is one of 
Juddville’s old 
houses. Many of 
these old houses 
have disappeared, 
and nothing but 
their foundations 
remain; a few are 
still occupied by 
old families, and 
still others have 
fallen into ruin, 
and stand ex- 
posed to all the 
winds that blow. 
These latter give 
to the village an 
individuality of 
its own—a weird, 
melancholy, Old 
World atmos- 
phere that sets 
you to imagining 
all sorts of things 
about its past. 
The largest and 
most pretentious 
of these old man- 
sions is the place 
that is known to 
every man, wom- 
an, and child in 
Juddville as ‘the 
haunted house.” 
A person known as “the veiled lady’ 
is responsible for the haunting. The 
place is not doorless and windowless, 
like most of its neighbors, but keeps 
up a chilly and reserved dignity of bar- 
ricaded doors and locked, if often bro- 
ken-paned, windows. Even the boys 
of the town rarely try to venture into 
it, partly on account of these difficul- 
6 


— 


> 


“TI scrambled feverishly up to the transom, stuck my 
head inside, and discovered that a ladder 
had been placed immediately beneath.” 
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ties, and partly because of its sinister 
appearance and evil—nay, positively 
malignant—reputation.: 

It is built of white brick, which has 
long since become a dirty, damp, 
streaked greenish gray. It is many- 
gabled and wide-chimneyed, and its up- 
per story over- 
hangs the one be- 
neath it with a 
heavy, sinister 
scowl. Its 
grounds are bor- 
dered on three 
sides by a row of 
tall, slim Lom- 
bardy poplars, 
whispering, shiv- 
ering trees that 
stand out against 
the sky like mel- 
ancholy sentinels 
set to guard the 
secret of the old 
place. And _ the 
massive front 
door of the house 
is reached by a 
narrow carriage 
drive through a 
cedar grove 
whose heavy, 
somber, low- 
branched trees 
make _— twilight 
even out of a 
sunny midday. 
It’s a strange, un- 
canny placed, 
Have you ever 
read Hood’s 
poem called 
‘*The Haunted 
House”? If you 
have you'll better 
understand what 
I mean: 

For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
That said as plain as whispered in the ear, 

The place is haunted. 


We often used to pass it when we 
were out on our afternoon walks, and 
even on a sunny spring day it looked 
grim and ghostly. But on a cold, 
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cloudy, melancholy late afternoon in 
autumn, when the leaves were flying 
from the poplars to join the sodden 
masses underfoot, and the heavy, sullen 
cedars waved their boughs slowly and 
rhythmically, and gave out their pecul- 
jar wail, half sob, half moan, there 
were few of us who did not shudder 
and gaze from that safe distance, fas- 
cinated by its mystery and gloom. 


“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

It was the practical Theodosia who 
thus spoke up. The routine of the 
school day was over, study hour was 
over, and it was the blessed half hour 
given to us to do as we liked in before 
going to bed. The three of us were 
seated, Turk fashion, on the rug in 
Vivian’s room, discussing the events of 
the previous evening. 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” repeated Theo. 

“We're going to investigate,” I an- 
swered briskiy. “The first thing to 
do is to find a way to get into the 
haunted house.” 

“Get into the haunted house!” 
echoed Vivian, her cheeks growing sev- 
eral shades paler. “Why, I wouldn't 
go into that place for a million dollars, 
a diamond dog collar, and a trip to 
Europe!” 

“Why not?’ inquired Theodosia, 
wide-eyed and wondering. 

“Why not! Why, Theodosia Phipps, 
how can you ask such a question? You 
know perfectly well it’s haunted.” 

“And you know perfectly well there’s 
no such thing as a house that’s haunt- 
ed. You don’t mean to say you really 
believe in ghosts?” 

“T believe in them enough to be 
afraid of them,” maintained Vivian, 
unabashed. “If vou don't believe in 
them yourself, you ought to be willing 
to go through the haunted house any 
time—night or day.” 

“So I am,” said Theodosia calmly. 

“Oh, you only say that because 
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“Where the bee sucks there suck I; 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie; 


There I crouch when owls do cry; 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ 


> 

It was a tenor voice, pure, melting, 
exquisite; and it seemed to come from 
immediately beneath the window. 
Theo was the first to have presence of 
mind to do anything; she made a dash 
for that point of vantage. 

“Too late!” she breathed regretfully 
as Vivian and I stuck our heads out 
beside her. “Not a living creature in 
sight—except old Tom, the housekeep- 
er’s cat.” 

“Maybe he’s an aviator,” suggested 
Vivian, turning her large, black, soul- 
ful eyes up to the moonlit sky. 

“More likely he’s hiding among those 
lilac bushes,” I opined. “I only wish 
I had a few rocks to rout him out 
with.” 

“Why, the idea!’ exclaimed Vivian 
indignantly. 

I looked at her, and realized in that 
glance something that had not even oc- 
curred to me before—namely that Viv- 
ian considered the tenor as her espe- 
cial property. Wherefore had been his 
bursts of melody? Why, to serenade 
her, to be sure! 

I might have known that’s how it 
would be, I thought. Vivian always 
corners all the romance that’s loose 
around. Well, she can have it, for all 
of me. 

“T tell you, Vivian!’ I said aloud. 
“You can have the tenor soloist, and 
Theo and I will have the haunted house 
between us.” 

Vivian blushed crimson. ‘How silly 
you talk!” she said, adjusting a hair 
bow that had got a little awry. 

“Silly nothing! You know what I 
mean. Neither Theo nor I would give 
a buttonhook for all the sentimental 
lovers on earth. And you know you 
just adore them. So you can have this 
one.” 

“How kind of you!” said Vivian, 
nettled. 

Sut I knew that it was just my crude 
and clumsy way of acknowledging her 
superior charms that annoyed her, and 
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not the fact that I did acknowledge 
them. 

So Theo and I started in to concen- 
trate our attention on the haunted 
house. Now that the reality of the 
tenor soloist had been demonstrated to 
the doubting Theo by the evidence of 
her own ears, she was more ready to 
believe in the possibility of our having 
seen a light in the haunted house, and 
she promised to be an especially in- 
valuable aid on account of her really 
remarkable bravery and presence of 
mind. For Theo, you understand, is 
not the kind of girl who takes it out 
in bragging about what she’s not afraid 
of, and then gets hysterics if she finds 
a couple of innocent grasshoppers in 
her bed. Not she! Theo is the sort 
who is always there when it comes to 
the scratch, ready and willing to do 
what everybody else is scared to death 
of. 

But our investigation turned out 
somewhat differently from the way in 
which we had planned it. On the 


afternoon of the next day, owing to the 
total disappearance of a much-needed 


buttonhook, 1 happened to be the last 
girl to get down to the hall where we 
assemble for our walk. Now, the rule 
is that the last one down has got to 
walk at the end of the line with one of 
the teachers, and that was the unhappy 
fate that overtook me. 

But Providence was watching over 
me that day. We hadn’t been out fif- 
teen minutes before Miss Moody, the 
teacher whom J was walking with, said 
she felt one of her headaches coming 
on and would have to go back. She 
slipped out of the line, and the rest 
of us ambled along as usual. 

On our way back we passed the 
haunted house. I was straggling along 
behind, happy in my unexpected free- 
dom, and thinking about the strange 
events of the past few days, when I 
suddenly noticed that I was opposite 
the big, pillared entrance to the car- 
riage drive. I glanced ahead. Nobody 
was looking back. Miss Briggs, the 
teacher at the head of the line, had al- 
ready passed out of sight around a cor- 
ner. Now was my chance! In a sec- 
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ond I was inside the gate, and the 
school procession moved on without 
me. 

I peered around. Under the cedars 
on this cloudy September afternoon, it 
was already almost dark. Oh, for the 
intrepid Theodosia! lf only I could 
signal to her in some way! But what 
would be the use? She was away up 
near the head of the line, and it would 
be impossible for her to escape unob- 
served even if she saw my signals. No 
— if I was going to do any investigation 
to-day it must be entirely on my own 
hook. Here was a chance for me to 
find out whether I was afraid of ghosts 
or not. 

I wandered hesitatingly up the twi- 
lit carriage drive to the big, porticoed 
entrance, and tried the massive door. 
Nothing doing. It was locked, bolted, 
nailed, barricaded, and all the rest of 
it. So were three different side doors 
that I tried in succession. And all the 
windows were too high for me to see 
through them even when I stood on 
the tips of my toes. 

[ went around to the back of the 
house. The flagstones of the walk that 
led to the back door were damp and 
green and choked with grass. The 
rusty bolts and locks that had once se- 
cured the door itself were broken; but 
several strong nails held it firmly in 
place. 

I felt a sneaking sense of reliéf on 
discovering the place to be so inhospi- 
table. Lut yet I didn’t quite like to 
go away. I was hanging around, look- 
ing at the remains of the stables and 
the ancient well and the inclosure that 
had once been a kitchen garden, when, 
happening to glance that way, I noticed 
that the transom above the nailed-up 
kitchen door was a large, glassless hole 
perfectly capable of being climbed 
through. <A half-bare Virginia creeper, 
vivid scarlet in patches, made an easy 
ladder to this transom. On the other 
side I would probably have to drop. 
But if I hung by my hands the drop 
wouldn't be far. 

To climb or not to climb! I was 
troubled by much the same fears as 
those that once beset our old friend 
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“When ‘the veiled lady’ turned around from his cooking, he saw my head and shoulders 
sticking out like those of an inquisitive mud turtle.” 


Hamlet. The “undiscovered country” 
of the haunted house might not be easy 
to return from. Suppose that the per- 
sons who were responsible for that 
light in the tower room were counter- 
feiters, or train robbers, or hiding mur- 
derers! Ugh! I had a vision of my- 
self safely packed, alive, in a trunk 
in the cellar, where I could tell no 
tales. Or suppose that the stories about 
the place being haunted were really 
true—that that “veiled lady” of rumor, 
the young and beautiful wife of an old 
husband, who had gone insane from 
loneliness, and finally killed herself up 


in that dreary little chamber, really did 
walk, moaning and wringing her hands, 
through the great rooms and halls and 
up and down the wide staircases! Sup- 
pose she should take it into her head 
to walk and moan and wring her hands 
at me! I always did hate scenes. But 
—pshaw! There were no such things 
as ghosts! 

“The Virginia creeper for me,” I 
said resolutely. And, without pausing 
to give myself a chance to change my 
mind, I scrambled feverishly up to the 


transom, stuck my head inside, and dis- . 


covered, to my astonishment and dis- 
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may, that a ladder had been placed im- 
mediately beneath, making descent all 
too easy. I was scared, but it was too 
late to. turn back now. On to death or 
glory !. 

I found myself in the old-fashioned 
kitchen, an immense room, -with: an 
enormous stone fireplace. The-massive 
andirons were still in their place. 
There, too, were the crane and the 
roasting: spit. Fascinating cupboards, 
large and small, were built into the 
walls. 

My interest. gathered _ strength. 
Empty houses have always been a pas- 
sion with me; I love to poke and pry 
around in them. And when the-empty 
house is a decaying mansion full of 
relics of a hundred years ago, explor- 
ing seems worth while. [rom _ the 
kitchen I nosed along into the butler’s 
pantry, and from there into the big, 
paneled, .. Frenech-windowed dining 
room; through the high-ceilinged re- 
ception rooms that had once been state- 
ly; and finally up the broad staircase 
to the bedrooms. These were almost 


as large and quite as high-ceilinged as 


the rooms below. The doors were so 
heavy that it took nearly all your 
strength to move them on their hinges ; 
and the long, narrow, cedar-darkened 
windows stood drearily high from the 
floor. It suddenly occurred to me that 
one of these rooms must have been a 
cheerless place in which to sleep and 
dress and keep your clothes and knick- 
knacks. No wonder the girl wife went 
insane and fled for relief to the little 
tower room! How silent the place was, 
muffled in its many layers of dust and 
cobwebs! My feet on the bare boards 
made a sound like the tramp of armies 
and woke innumerable echoes. It was 
growing dark, too. 

I was in a pretty scared frame of 
mind when I arrived at the foot of the 
back staircase that led to the servants’ 
quarters on the third floor. For two 
pins I would have beat it back to that 
ladder and sneaked away like a fright- 
ened pup. But nobody offered me the 
two pins; so I went on up. 

The rooms up there were very much 
like the rooms on the top floor at St. 
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Agatha’s—little and queer-shaped, with 
dormer windows and sloping ceilings, 
and dark, narrow, crooked passages be- 
tween. I catfooted it around among 
them for some time before I could 
scrape up courage to go in the direc- 
tion of the tower room. But at last 
I found myself standing outside the 
door, which, unlike most of the others 
in the house, was closed. 

If it had been open I would have 
stuck my nose in with some show of 
boldness. But there was something 
that dismayed me about that closed 
door. Inside was that mysterious tower 
room of which all Juddville talked, the 
room where the unhappy ‘‘veiled lady” 
had committed suicide, the room where 
we had seen the strange light less than 
forty-eight hours ago. Again, if those 
two pins had been offered to me——- 
But they weren't. 

With a sudden movement, I lifted 
the old-fashioned latch, pushed open 
the door, and stood on the threshold, 
half frightened, half reassured by what 
I saw. 

The room was not at all like any of 
the others; it was furnished—fur- 
nished with odds and ends gathered 
from all over the house. A big four- 
poster bed, spread with gray blankets, 
stood in one corner; an old chest of 
drawers in another. A table covered 
with a litter of miscellaneous objects 
stood by the window, and an old arm- 
chair was drawn up beside it. There 
were ashes in the fireplace, and beside 
the fireplace a pile of brushwood. 

I had scarcely had time to notice 
these things when something terrible 
occurred. I heard steps—away down 
on the lower floor, then coming up the 
big front staircase, then passing 
through the upper hall, then approach- 
ing unmistakably the foot of the attic 
stairs. 

My mouth went dry. I stepped in- 
side the tower room, closed the door 
softly, and crawled under the four- 
poster bed. “The veiled lady! The 
veiled lady!” was the refrain that sang 
itself in my half-paralyzed mind. 

Almost immediately the door opened 
again, and “the veiled lady” entered, 
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whistling. The whistle somehow cheered 
me up immensely. I peeped cautiously 
from my hiding place, and discovered, 
from the appearance of his feet and the 
lower part of his legs, that “the veiled 
lady” was a man. He moved about the 
room like a person preparing a meal. 
Pretty soon I became convinced that 
that was what he was really doing. An 
appetizing odor of fried bacon and eggs 
.came to me like a friend in my lair. 
And the arora of freshly made coffee 
—oh, what rotten coffee they hand out 
to us at St. Agatha’s!—almost made 
me weep. 

All at once “the veiled lady,” who 


had been whistling intermittently dur- 
ing these preparations, began to do 
something that few people are guilty 
of when engaged in preparing a meal 
—or, indeed, at any time—he began to 
quote poetry: 
“When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust lies dead; 
When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow’s glory is fled 
That decided me. I thought of the 
old German saying: 
Vo man singt bei Wein und Wurst 
Sets dich ruhig uieder; 
Bose Menschen haben Durst, 
Aber keine Lieder. 


A counterfeiter, 


” 

















~ | ora train robber, or 
a hiding murderer, I 
argued, would be 
quite as likély to be 
preparing eggs and 
bacon and_ coffee. 
But would be whis- 
tle? And, above all, 
would he quote 
Shelley during the 
process? Not he! 

[I crawled noise- 
lessly to the edge of 
the bed. And when 
“the veiled lady,” 
who appeared to be 
aged about twenty- 
two, turned around 
from his cooking, he 
saw my head and 
shoulders sticking 
out like those of an 
inquisitive mud tur- 
tle. 

He did the last 
thing I had expected 
him to do—blushed. 

“If you'll promise 
to treat me kindly 
and give me a cup 
of coffee,” I said 
condescend- 
ingly, “I'll come out. 
Otherwise I'll stay 
right here.” 


| Sut it was a cruel 
blow to my _ self- 








“Theo, what are you doing here 2” he blurted out at last. 


conceit to find that, 
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THE VEILED LADY. 


although he had blushed so rosily, “the 
veiled lady” did not appear at all im- 
pressed by my cuteness. 

“Please yourself,” he said, shrugging 
his shoulders and coolly sitting down to 
his meal. “I’m not making any rash 
promises.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” answered I, trying not to ap- 
pear taken aback, “rather than give you 
the satisfaction of seeing me remain in 
this uncomfortable and undignified po- 
sition, I'll come out and help myself.” 

“That’s the way to speak up!” ex- 
claimed “the veiled lady,” jumping to 
his feet and becoming suddenly cor- 
dial. “My respect for you has gone 
up a hundred per cent. Have some 
coffee and half the ham and eggs. I 
can cook some more when we've eaten 
these.” 

He gave me coffee in a tin cup, and 
ham and eggs on a wooden plate, and 
we fell to. 

During the meal I was unmannerly 
enough to allow my eyes to wander in- 
quisitively among the appointments of 
“the veiled lady’s” boudoir. 
other things, I discovered an oil stove, 
a typewriter-ribbon box acting as a salt- 
cellar, a tomato can full of pens and 
pencils, and several piles of loose pa- 
pers. 

“Nice little bachelor apartment you 
have here,” I remarked, glancing 
around for the forty-eighth time. 

“Fine! You ought to see the view 
by daylight. I can look out over forty 
miles of hills from that left window. 
And, then, the rent is so reasonable.” 

“But how do you get along with the 
other tenant—the veiled lady, who 
weeps and moans and wrings her hands 
around the place?” 

“Oh, she’s been evicted, bag and bag- 
gage. Put a little furniture and some 
grub and a live person into a haunted 
place, and the ghosts soon beat it.” 

He propped his chin on both his fists, 
and looked at me across the table. I 
looked back, and saw a pair of merry 
hazel eyes, a_ full-lipped, sensitive 
mouth that was half contradicted by a 
very determined chin, and a mop of 
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bronze hair overhanging a thoughtful- 
looking forehead. 

“You don’t look exactly like a coun- 
terfeiter, a train robber, or a mur- 
derer,” I said, making no_ particular 
attempt to hide my admiration for his 
“May I ask what is your 


appearance. 
profession ?”’ 

“My profession just at present. is 
doing as I please. I’ve made up my 
mind that I'm going to see the world— 
all sides of it, you know, not just. the 
little corner | happened to be born into. 
So I get a job haying here, and another 
job splitting wood somewhere else, and 
find out about people and things.” 

“You write poems—and stories, too,” 
said I, casting a Sherlockian eye at the 
tomato can and the heaps of scattered 
papers. 

“Yes, I’m guilty,” he laughed. . “But 
I won't inflict you Holy Mike! 
What’s that?” 

He grabbed up a rough walking stick 
and rushed to the door, flinging it wide 
open. I laid hold upon a poker, and 
followed him. 

We had heard—harrowing sound in 
an empty house at that hour+—foot- 
steps, loud, unabashed footsteps, com- 
ing straight in our direction. 

“Halt!” roared “the veiled lady,” as 
the footsteps began to approach 
through the narrow hall. 

“It’s only me,” came in ungrammati- 
cal, but unafraid, soprano. “Is Betty 
Watson there?” 

It was Theo—Theo, the bold, the 
intrepid, the undaunted! She had 
missed me, and, as a matter of course, 
come to find me. 

“Come right along, Theo!” I called 
out. “The more the merrier. Gee, but 
you were a brick to venture into this 
place in the pitch dark!” 

“You see,” explained Theodosia 
breathlessly, as she .floundered along 
the dark hall, “I thought that this was 
probably where you were; but [ 
couldn’t get a chance to get away until 
after the dinner bell rang. I came as 
fast as I could.” 

Evidently she had done just that, for 
she was completely out of breath. But 
when she almost fell into the lighted 
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room, and saw.“‘the. veiled lady,” all 
breath, all speéch, all intelligence ap- 
parently forsook her, and she simply 
stood and stared, round-eyed and open- 
mouthed. 

“The veiled lady,” too, appeared un- 
accountably. surprised. 

“Theo, what are you. doing here?” he 
blurted out: at: last. 

At the sound of his voice Theo re- 
covered herself somewhat. “It seems 
to me -that that’s the question I ought 
to be asking you. Why, Bob Phipps, 
what have you been up to all these 
months? » Your mether’s been nearly 
crazy.” 

“The veiled lady’s” face became con- 
trite, and softened at the ‘mention of 
his mother. - But. almost- instantly it 
changed back. 

“How about dad?” he asked shortly. 

“Your father feels dreadful, too; but 
of course you know it isn’t his way to 
say much. Still, he’s admitted that it 
was his fault. You know, Bob, the 
night you came home and found the 
door bolted your mother heard you 
turning your latchkey in the lock, and 
she got up to come down and let you 
in. But before she could get to the 
door you were gone.” 

The contrite look came over “the 
veiled lady’s” face again. ‘Dear old 
mater!’ he said softly. “I’ve been a 
pig not to let her know I was all right. 
But I was afraid the old man would 
trace me. You see,” he explained, sud- 
denly remembering that all this must 
be Greek to me, “Theo is my cousin 
and i 

“But she’s my cousin,” I interrupted. 

“Tt’s on different sides of the fam- 
ily,” explained Theodosia patiently. 
“Bob is on father’s side, and you are 
on mother’s side.” 

“Why, we’re sort of relations!” ex- 
claimed “the veiled lady.” ‘Charmed, 
indeed, to meet my new cousin!” And 
he made a mock bow over my hand. 
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“Go on,” said I. “I’m awfully inter- 
ested in the story.” 

“Well,” he continued, “my dad is an 
awfully hard, self-opinionated old nut, 
and he tries to run my life for me 
even though I’m over twenty-one. I 
was in the habit of coming home at 
night whenever I felt like it, and that 
didn’t gee with the old man’s idea of 
correct behavior. It was useless to try 
to explain to him that sitting up late 
didn’t necessarily mean hitting up the 
glorious. One night last spring, when 
I was home from college on Easter va- 
cation, I happened to feel like taking 
a long midnight tramp. I got back 
about two o'clock, and found the door 
bolted on the inside. I walked away 
in a huff, and didn’t come back again. 
That’s all.” 

“I’m going to telegraph to your 
mother this very night,” declared Theo. 

“All right—go ahead. But you can 
tell the old man that before I go back 
I want a written statement signed by 
him, and sworn to before a notary pub- 
lic, that henceforth he’ll mind his own 
business, and let me mind mine. And 
now sit down to my humble board. 
I’ve got lots of eggs, lots of bacon, lots 
of coffee, and we'll all oil up our 
works.” 

“By the way,” I asked, struck by a 
certain coincidence, “do you sing?” 

He blushed hotly. ‘Er—to some ex- 
tent,” he admitted. 

“Ts your voice tenor?” 

“T fear it is.” 

“What made you come and warble 
up by the school last night?” 

“Because I had accidentally seen— 
and admired—a certain young lady.” 

“Has she got jet-black hair with a 
red bow in it?” ; 

“No; she has brown hair with a blue 
bow in it,” he answered, looking me 
straight in the eye. 

“Poor Vivian!” whispered Theo in 
my ear. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Mrs. Fanny King, under the name of Mrs. Barrett, takes rooms of a@ Miss Onderdonk in the Green- 
wich Village neighborhood of New York. Her next-room neighbor is John Cross, a mysterious Englishman 
who has won distiuction in the Philippines. He is still an invalid from his wounds, and is attended by his 
Trish valet, Fergus. Fanny helps to nurse Cross from time to time. They become interested in each other. 
Fanny receives money and letters from her sister, Mrs. Ezray Heath, who is living in Venice, the wife of a 
socially ambitious multimillionaire. _Mrs. Heath adores Fanny, but is most unhappy with her husband. 
Mrs. King has taken the name *‘Mrs, Barrett’? because she has been in prison for passing counterfeit notes 
made by her worthless husband, whom she believes to have heen killed in a mine out West. John Cross also 


has a past to conceal. Fanny's sister, Clandia Heath, comes to New York, and pays her a surreptitious 


visit. John sees her as she arrives. 





CHAPTER NXI. 
A MEETING. 


INCE the day that Fanny had dis- 
appeared with Steven King, and 
particularly during the last two 

years of tragic sorrow, Claudia had 
really lived only for the moment that 
would at last bring them together. In 
fancy she had always seen herself run- 
ning wildly toward Fanny, crying out 
to her, her arms opened wide, tears 
blinding her. It was, therefore, in a 
way, inconceivable that she should be 
walking at a discreet pace, watchful 
of possible followers. 

Who, to see her making her careful 
and graceful passage among the loiter- 
ers before the doors and the snarls of 
children upon the curb, would dream 
that she was nearing her life’s happi- 
ness after long and desolate waiting? 
It must always be so, she told herself. 


The first installment of “The Creeping Tides” appeared in the April number of SMitH’s. 


Reality straps us. We can never be as 
honest as our thoughts, or as natural, 
or as good, or—fortunately—as_ bad. 
And so, while her heart often gave a 
big pulsation as if it were a bird strug- 
gling in a closed hand, she progressed 
in a quite usual fashion until the cor- 
ner of Fanny’s street was reached. 

From one side to the other she hur- 
ried, scanning the open doorways for a 
number. But numbers, except in a few 
obstinate instances, had in the general 
impairment been wiped out. It was the 
repeated “Oh, oh, oh!” of the violins 
that revealed the house to her, for 
Fanny, in the one long letter that she 
had dared to write her sister after her 
arrival here, had mentioned the old 
German’s violin-strung windows as 
part of the direction. 

Claudia knew and loved music so 
well that it had a way of coloring her 
reflections about life. This old house, 
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with the old musician upon the balcony 
working upon a maladied instrument, 
with Mrs. Murray’s bent head nim- 
bused in the lamplight, the heat, the 
dusk, the decadent grandeur, the chil- 
dren of the poor laughing as they 
played, the young lovers keeping tryst, 
she herself, so rich in the things of the 
world, so bitterly sad and starved of 
heart, the approaching meeting with 
Fanny, glowing and beckoning through 
the dusk to her—what was it all but a 
Chopin nocturne, little staccato trills 
cleaving its long swathes of mournful- 
ness, and at the end, after chords of 
pain, the high, high note of ecstasy ? 

She entered the hall as noiselessly 
as a secret intruder. The gardenias’ 
sweetness filled the dim place, and, 
floating through the open door of Mrs. 
Murray’s room, made her rest her fin- 
gers on the whizzing wheel for a mo- 
ment and look around with her tired, 
inquiring smile. Claudia noticed how 
the spacious old stairs sagged, each step 
as worn in the center as the backbone 
of an old horse. She saw the faint 
decorations of the shining upper walls, 
and the bulging, mended spots of new 
gray plaster on the lower parts; saw 
that Fanny’s door, though scarred and 
scratched, was majestic, and of heavy 
mahogany ; and, seeing all this, she un- 
derstood how the place was dear to 
Fanny because of her love for “the ten- 
der grace of faded things.” 

3eyond the door, Fanny was trying 
to sleep. She had spent an earlier hour 
sitting with closed eyes, while her mind 
had gazed and gazed through a barred 
grating at a woman in a prison cell. 
And in the useless, wasteful way of 
lonely women, she had wept for what 
had been and for what might have 
been. 

When Fergus had slipped in the tray 
with the delicious cold dinner upon it, 
she had wiped her eyes, called herself 
a fool, bathed her face with orange- 
flower water, eaten a little, fed Piff, 
tried to read, and, failing—with an- 
other gust of hopeless tears threaten- 
ing—had drearily stretched herself on 
the bed. 

It was so early that she could hear 
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voices through the open windows, and 
the wailing of “Oh, sole mio,” on some- 
body’s flageolet. It was so hot that the 
air seemed a weight: that fenced with 
and beat back her breath. And it was 
then, as she lay open-eyed in the dark- 
ness, that a faint, cautious knocking 
sounded on her door. 

She sprang to her knees, and re- 
mained tensely listening. She had come 
to have a sensitive recognition of these 
knockings for admission. As she knelt 
on the bed her mind worked rapidly. 
Her visitor was not John, or Fergus, 
or Mrs. Murray. The faint sound had 
come from a woman’s gloved knuckles. 
So far this pointed to Claudia, but 
Fanny had somehow never fancied her 
coming at night. Yet why not? Why 
not better then than in the clear day? 
As she asked the question, the knock. 
came again, faint and cautious as be- 
fore, but more imperative. Fanny ran 
out into the larger room, and pressed 
her face to the door. 

“Who is it?” She was scarcely able 
to speak the trembling words. 

“Clo,” was sighed through the crev- 
ice. 

The door was opened. Claudia 
stepped into the dark room, saw the 
white figure only faintly, but felt with 
a wild thrill the outreaching arms. And 
then, with the door closed, they stood 
wrapped together, sobbing lips on sob- 
bing lips in that ultimate embrace of 
anguished affection after a long parting 
that wipes out everything else in life. 
It is impossible to tell in words what 
two people say at such a time. What 
they say is often lame and astoundingly 
foolish. But what they do with kisses, 
tears, with arms that clutch and fingers 
that trail tenderly over wet cheeks— 
in these things hearts speak. 

“Clo! It doesn’t seem as if it can 
be true!” 

“Fanny, my sister! Oh, at last, my 
darling! My little darling, at last!” 


Fanny had taken off Claudia’s hat 
and gloves. Candles were lighted. The 
shades had been drawn, the windows 
closed, and though this shut out all 
air, and made the room stifling, they 
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scarcely felt the heat. Claudia sat well 
away from the big folding doors, with 
Fanny on a stool in front of her, her 
clasped arms on Claudia’s knees. In 
this position she sometimes gazed up, 
sometimes dropped her head to her 
arms, whose pressure alone was an em- 
brace. She was filled with distress at 
the change in her sister. The wasted, 
made-up face, the burning, deep-set 
eyes were not what she had remem- 
bered. 

“You’re a child, Fanny,” Claud‘a 
said, and held her away. “Let me look 
at you. Yes, you’re still a child. In 
this light, with your shoulders bare, 
you've not grown up at all. Except 
that you have the look of a child that 
some one has hurt. Poor love!” Ina 
rush of tenderness, she took Fanny’s 
face in her hands, and kissed her. “But 
you find me an old woman? Burned to 
cinders inside and out.” 

“You don’t look well, dear,” Fanny 
said, smoothing the bony, hot hand. 
“My sorrows have hurt you. Lut now 
it will be different. You won’t worry 


any more now that I’m here, and safe.” 
Claudia bent quickly closer. 


“You 
There’s no doubt of that? 
You 


are safe? 
You haven’t noticed anything? 
don’t think 4 

“So far, I know I’m not in the least 
suspected of anything. I’m quite, quite 
safe,” said Fanny. 

“You never go out?” 

“Only at night.” 

Claudia gazed at her, and gradually 
a look of peace deepened in her face. 
“You were right to come here. It’s out 
of the world—so different from up- 
town New York.” She settled herself 
comfortably, and went on in a practi- 
cal tone: “There are some things I 
want to understand clearly to-night. 
You must sketch years for me in a 
splash. To go back—from the letters 
you sent me from time to time as you 
drifted about the country with Steven, 
I can patch up the early part of your 
story—how you got into difficulties— 
how you gradually found out what he 
was. But, in God’s name, Fanny, tell 
me why you stayed with him? When 
I think what you might have been saved 
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I’ve never understood 


” 


if you hadn't! 
it. You knew he was dishonest 

“No. I knew his methods were 
tricky ; I thought he was given to what 
are called ‘sharp’ business practices ; 
I knew he had no mercy about going 
into debt and not paying anybody. But 
I scarcely understood his talk of ‘float- 
ing deals,’ of ‘pulling off’ big things. 
Hte made me unhappy, afraid of some 
:a get all the time—but I didn’t dream 
itat he was—what he was.” 

“You gradually suspected that he 
was a sort of small swindler, at least? 
You said as much in one of your let- 
ters,” Claudia insisted; ‘and yet you 
remained with him.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“T can’t understand it.” 

Fanny looked up at her with a sub- 
lime quiet. ‘Clo, to understand, you 
would have to become me. It would 
be necessary for you to have known 
Steven as I knew him, to have loved 
him very much, to have had him love 
you. Then, dear, you'd understand.” 

As if mystified, she was standing 
apart and gazing at her old self. 
“Steven King was crass. But even 
now, with the full knowledge of his 
baseness—swindler, cheap rogue, 
thief—I can feel the overpowering 
charm that in those days made me—his. 
Some women are like that, Clo. Some 
men can make women love them that 
way. What a good, fine man often 
can’t do a man like Steven can, and 
without effort. 

“Of course, you must understand 
that he always seemed to love me dear- 
ly. He was a curious being. During 
our periods of poverty he was simplest 
and gentlest. He never tyrannized—he 
won me—he could bring me to heel like 
a patient, adoring dog. Something in 
my soul and body wound itself about 
him pityingly, and to cut it would have 
been like bleeding to death.” Her head 
drooped. “He was pursued by credi- 
tors and dupes. I hid with him. I 
often almost starved with him. But I 
was never dishonest with him. He 
never asked me to be. I knew nothing 
of that side of his life.” 

She raised herself a little, and her 
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eyes searched her sister’s face. “What 
I wrote you from the prison was true, 
Clo. I knew nothing of what they said 
was proved against me. I was sick. 
I didn’t suspect that the money he sent 
me was counterfeit, and I didn’t know 
what was in the box that he wanted 
me to express to him. You believe 
me?” 

“My darling!” Claudia kissed her. 
“T see it clearly. You couldn’t chang« 
the man; but, staying with him, he 
broke you for a time in body and mind 
—and the rest followed.” Claudia was 
now clear-eyed, keyed to be sentry and 
guide to Fanny. “I want you to under- 
stand why, in those early days, I 
couldn’t personally send you money. 
Steven’s demands were constant and 
terrible—you knew that?’ she broke 
off. 

Fanny gave a little sighing laugh. “I 
knew him. I felt certain he was bleed- 
ing Ezra even when he didn’t tell me.” 

“T had no allowance of my own un- 
til recent years,’’ Claudia said; and her 
teeth clicked icily on the words, “or I'd 
Esray sent 


have kept you supplied. 
Steven money until he exasperated him 
beyond endurance, and once Esray’s 
wallet is closed and strapped, it’s like 
an oyster—to open it you'd need a 


knife. Steven could have had a modest, 
but steady, income if he’d walked the 
line set for him by Esray ——” 

“Impossible!” Fanny said. ‘Money 
didn’t mean to him something by which 
one’s needs are furnished. It meant a 
nucleus with which to experiment and 
get a great deal more money without 
working for it. There you have his 
theory of Iffe in a nutshell.” Her chin 
had dropped to her clasped hands. 
“Clo, in prison I used to thank God 
heartily that Steven had died. It was 
an awful death, but better for him 
than a long prison sentence—and, oh, 
salvation for me! When I knew that 
he was dead I felt, even in my desola- 
tion, that some time I might make 
something of life. Had he lived, I 
would have had to pity him, help him. 
I could not have escaped from him.” 
Her awed eyes gazed into the shadow 
beyond the candlelight. 
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CHAPTER NII. 
LIFTING THE VEIL. 


They sac in silence for a few mo- 
ments while the clock ticked, and the 
years that had separated them passed 
like specters before their thoughts. 
Claudia’s voice, when at last she spoke, 
was hesitating, and she bent her lips 
to Fanny's hair. 

“When you came to know that you 
“ere in prison, darling—is that time 
too awful for you to tell me about it?” 

“No! It'll ease my heart to turn it 
inside out for you.” She rested her 
elbows on Claudia’s knee, and pressed 
her knuckles to her chin. Her half- 
closed eyes had the look of searching 
for objects through a haze. “The ter- 
rible illness I'd passed through a year 
before all, this happened had left me 
with a melancholia that nothing could 
lift. I've heard since that I didn’t show 
this in my face or bearing. I was slen- 
der, palé, quiet, and very sad; but of 
my mental suffering there wasn’t any 
distinct sign. This counted against me 
at the trial. 

“I have almost no memory of that. 
It was a drab splash, part of that tone- 
less horror land that only minds sick 
from melancholy can know. Things 
seemed happening to some one else. 
But except for the steady, settled de- 
spair, I didn’t suffer. I’m sure that 
after I was sent to prison [I grew worse. 
I recall being afraid of everything and 
every one. They thought me sullen, 
obstinate, and put me on heavy machine 
work on dark-blue overalls that used to 
stain my hands An unbearable 
sob broke from Claudia. “I won’t tell 
you any more,” Fanny said, in a little 
cry of pity. “It’s so old to me it doesn’t 
matter now—but it hurts you.” 

“Go on, dear. T want to know. Be- 
sides, it’s my punishment. Were they 
kind to you—there ?” Claudia asked, in 
a stifled tone. “Were they kind?” 

“Almost all were—after their fash- 
ion.” 

“But they didn’t realize that you were 
still ill?” 

“They saw that I was depressed; 
but, then, most prisoners are that.” 
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Fanny’s faint, sad smile belonged to the 
life she was looking back upon. “My 
melancholy was of the silent sort. I 
asked no questions, made no com- 
plaints. I did not betray any of the 
workings of my poor, sick mind; and 
as my health was otherwise good, it 
isn’t strange that they didn’t under- 
stand.” 

“And then you got better?” Claudia 
asked, her eyes drenched with love. 
“Were you cured suddenly ?” 

“Oh, no; slowly, very slowly.” 
Fanny straightened, and drew back 
from Claudia. “Quite sharply one day 
I knew I was in prison, and why I was 
there. I knew, too, that I would come 
_ out of that gray land of my thoughts 
if I fought my way through it myself 
—and I began to fight. Oh, Clo, if you 
knew how I struggled! I concentrated 
—put memories away, thought only of 
my work, reduced living to a machine 
needle, a piece of cloth, lived for the 
moment—no, for the second. I began 


to watch my own recovery—I, my own 
physician. 
“At night I had been tortured by 


awful fancies. I’d constantly seen a 
great mass of shadow in some corner 
of my mind which would gradually dis- 
close itself as a huge bear that would 
lumber slowly and sullenly out of sight. 
This would be replaced by a ladder, on 
which a tiny bird would be perched, its 
bright eyes fixed on me. As I began 
to watch myself, I felt that if the bear’s 
shadow would begin to decrcase, and 
I could keep the little bird from hop- 
ping to a lower step of the ladder, it 
would mean that I was getting well. 

“How I used to wait for their com- 
ing at night! I’d set my teeth, and 
say: ‘I am not afraid! I am going to 
get well” And then the joy that would 
rush through me as the bear and his 
shadow began to grow smaller, as the 
little bird either stayed on one step or 
mounted higher—never lower—until at 
last both were gone! Gone forever,” 
Fanny ended, creeping close to Claudia 
again, “and I was cured. It was then 
that I resented being there, and thought 
only of escape.” 

“How I have wondered about that!” 
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said Claudia. “You didn’t dare to write 
me anything but the fact.” 

“T’d been there a year when my 
chance came. The niece of the warden 
came to live with the warden’s family. 
She believed in me, and became my se- 
cret friend. During months and months 
that followed we planned how she 
might be able to help me. There was 
a quaint old man named Estey who 
used to come to produce one-act plays 
for the prisoners. He had been an ac- 
tor, and every few weeks he brought 
people with him to play famous parts 
in costume. 

“Well; one night, with the help of 
the warden’s niece, I found myself out- 
side the prison, dressed in the gown 
that had earlier in the evening been 
worn by her as the daughter of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. I found a hiding 
place with Mr. Estey’s daughter, who 
was not long from England, and quite 
unknown. She lived in a town about 
thirty miles from the prison. I was 
hidden there in an attic—literally hid- 
den, never showing my face even at a 
window—for three months. It was 
from there I had Mr. Estey send you 
the first news of my escape. 

“When the money came from you I 
ventured north. The old actor helped 
me to disguise myself wonderfully. For 
the early part of my travels he stained 
my skin like a mulatto’s. When I 
changed from that, I wore successively 
gray wigs, red wigs, black wigs—lI 
limped—or I wore spectacles—and I 
got a wardrobe together, bit by bit, in 
several cities. I was headed for New 
York. I’d never been here with Steven, 
but from all I’d read of it I felt that 
here—in this crowded city—I’d find a 
hiding place. Well, 1 have. J was in 
a small hotel in Baltimore when I saw 
these rooms advertised.” She looked 
around with a dreamy smile. ‘No one 
ever had a dearer little home than this 
has been to me.” . 

Claudia also gazed around; but her 
look was hard and angry. “Yes, you 
were fortunate to find rooms as safe as 
these. But it’s just about time you had 
something better. It’s just about time 
that I began to pay my debt to you!” 
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She sprang up; the hold on her emo- 
tions relaxed, and she trembled as if 
sick. ‘Can I ever make this up to you? 
Can you forgive me, Fanny? Can 
you?” she asked, her nervous hands 
pulling at her throat. 

“Claudia, what do you mean?” Fanny 
asked, springing up in alarm. 

“IT should have been with you 
through this long, hard sorrow. But I 
wasn’t.” 

“Why, at first you didn’t even know 
that i 

“IT should have known!” Claudia 
cried, in stifled frenzy. ‘Why was I 
going through the travesty of living 
with Ezra Heit while you were going 
through this hell alone? Fanny,” she 
went on, sobbing hard, ‘‘my life is yours 
from this moment. | dedicate it to you. 


You are the only creature | love. I'll 
cheat and lie to guard you safely; I'll 
stoop to anything to get what | need 
for you. When Ezra decides to dismiss 
me, I’ll have money, and I'll pay law- 
yers to help free you if that’s possible. 
If they say it isn’t wise to try, then 


we'll creep far away together. We'll 
create a new world for ourselves—just 
we two. Oh, I'll make you happy, 
Fanny! I'll make a full payment. 
You'll see—you’ll see!” 

Fanny saw back of these words the 
utter destitution of Claudia’s life. To 
satisfy this starving sisterly love was 
its one happiness. Gratitude filled her 
at first, but as Claudia’s arms closed 
more jealously about her she felt the 
beginning of an impulse toward resist- 
ance. From long starving this protect- 
ing love had the tyranny: that streaks all 
fanaticisms. In the picture sketched by 
Claudia there were blessings and rich 
gifts. But the sweet liberty of spirit 
enjoyed in these humble rooms would 
be gone. A chill went over her as she 
drew back. To Claudia she was all 
the world. But Claudia was not all the 
world to her. The thought of one 
whose name she had not mentioned was 
a barrier between them. 

Claudia’s desire to help was poured 
like a searchlight upon Fanny’s life. 
She wanted to be admitted to_the most 
secret corners of her heart. Fanny 
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talked freely. She told amusing things 
of her simple housekeeping, of the plot 
and progress of her story, of how 
she was soon to hire a typewriter, of 
how it felt to steal out at night and 
walk for hours along quiet streets, or 
take ferryboat rides across the wide 
rivers, while always keeping to shad- 
owy spots on the decks, of the gowns 
Mrs. Murray was making for her, of 
Piff, and how he came into her pos- 
session. But she did not speak of 
John. . She did not once look at the 
door dividing him from her. She could 
not talk of him in an untrue, casual 
way, and she had a feeling that Claudia 
would not sympathize with any other. 

“I'd send in’a stack of new books 
and some fruit to you at once,” Clau- 
dia said when she, stood up to go, “but 
perhaps I'd better not send them here.” 

“Better not. I must not give too 
many evidences of prosperity,” Fanny 
answered; “except the books. You 
might chance them. I’m starving for 
a good story.” 

‘But it'll be such a little while, dear 
—only a few days now—before you 
leave.” 

Fanny gave her a dazed look. 
made no preparation x 

“T have.” Claudia wound her arm 
around her sister’s shoulder, and led 
her to the mirror. “See those. stains 
under’ your eyes—that house pallor? 
They've got to go. “You must get out 
of the city without delay.” 

The words made the definite thought 
of the parting from John fill Fanny like 
a knell. She met it with a wild re- 
sistance. The desire to keep what was 
so dear to her clashed with the pity 
and tenderness that she felt for her 
sister. 

“Don’t make any plans for me, Clo, 
dear,” she said; “I'll stay here for at 
least another month. By that time Ill 
have most of my story typed if 

“Stay here a month!” Claudia 
looked at her, aghast. “The place will 
kill you.” 

Fanny gave a dry laugh. “That’s 
your luxurious point of view, Clo. But 
these rooms, except on the hottest days, 


“T’ve 
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are very comfortable. We've had a 
hot wave; now we’re sure to have a 
cool week or so.” 

“But it’s unnecessary to stay here 
when something better is offered.” 
Claudia had taken up her hat. She 


now sat down with it, gave Fanny a 
puzzled look, and began pulling out the 
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mediately, and will stay into Septem- 
ber. With you in Jamestown, you'll 
be as much out of Newport’s reckoning 
as if you were in Harlem—yet I can 
get to you in twenty minutes. I can 
trust Carlos, who brought me here ; he’s 
devoted to me. You see, I helped him to 
get married secretly, against Ezra’s ab- 


eens 


Claudia saw the white figure only faintly, but felt with a wild thrill the outreaching arms. 


pins. “I had to go to Newport the 
very day we arrived. Ezra insisted. I 
was there almost a week. During that 
time I looked about for a place for you. 
I found a little, secluded cottage over 
in Jamestown, just across the ferry 
from Newport. It’s sweet—in a set- 
ting of honeysuckle and_ brier-rose 
bushes. 

“I’m leaving for Newport almost im- 


surd dictation that he mustn’t——” 


She broke off, and looked in a startled 
way at Fanny. “Why are you looking 
over at those doors?” 

“T was thinking.” Fanny went im- 
pulsively to Claudia, and sat down be- 
fore her. “Even if you think it very 
foolish, I don’t want to leave New 
York just now. I feel perfectly well— 
I want to finish my story : 
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“You can write in the little cottage 
in Jamestown, dear.” 

Fanny gave a wistful sigh. “As you 
spoke, Clo, I fancied myself there. Oh, 
when you weren't with me I'd be so 
lonely in that little cottage!” 

“Well, aren't you lonely here?” 
Claudia asked, as if speaking to an un- 
reasoning child. 

“No.” Although she tried, she could 
not keep a warm note out of her voice. 
“T’ve made some friends.” 

Claudia smiled indulgently. “You 
mean you talk to a few of the poor 
people who live here. Naturally you 
couldn’t escape that.” 

A light went over Fanny’s face. She 
wanted to lift her head and send out 
the gust of triumphant laughter that 
John loved to hear. Instead, she took 


on an engaging, critical air. 

“After all you've seen of the world, 
Clo—after living, observing, feeling— 
do you really think it would be impos- 
sible for me to find a friend in this 
poor old house?” 

Claudia gave an epicurean shrug. 


“Have you?” . 

“Yes, I have. 
Ianny pointed to the big doors. 
lives in there.” 

“He! Isupposed you were speaking 
of some family. Who is—he’” Her 
gaze grew sharper. 

Fanny told briefly what she knew 
of John’s history, one fact following 
another as if she were tearing off strips 
from a bulletin; but quietly and flatly 
as the information was given, her face 
had a luminous look as she spoke of his 
soldierly renown, his illness, her visits 
to him, of the steady growth of their 
friendship, of how his companionship 
had delighted and helped her, and what 
a treasure Fergus had been to her. 

“The hours,’ Fanny concluded, 
“have just twinkled by.” 

A sneer of dainty, but deadly, intol- 
erance had begun to darken Claudia’s 
face. She was the society woman, 
whose social creed, though covered by 
a casual, flippant manner, is an iron 
one. 

“Amusing for you, I dare say,” she 
said crisply. “But fancy your going 


A wonderful friend.” 
“He 
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into that man’s rooms! Why, it makes: 
my flesh creep! It couldn’t have been 
pleasant.” 

“Why not? His rooms are delight- 
ful. So is he. He’s a gentleman. Not 
only that—he’s a most interesting and 
charming gentleman. Besides, I helped 
him.” 

“You were very slow at mentioning 
this—Mr. John Cross—to me.” 

“IT thought you mightn’t like him, 
might not understand—and you see I 
was right.” 

“But this chance acquaintance,” and 
there was mockery as well as jealous 
love in Claudia’s eyes, “is he impor- 
tant? Would my opinion of him mat- 
ter? You chanced on him here—he’s 
an incident—soon to be forgotten.” 

Fanny looked at her in a- full, 
straight way. “Never to be forgotten,” 
she said simply and directly. 

“This becomes eccentrically interest- 
ing,” said Claudia dryly. 

Fanny shook her head obstinately. 
“We see things differently. You’re 
measuring what I’ve told you with your 
little, conventional foot rule. These 
ten years have changed you, Clo. You 
think that my going in to nurse Mr. 
Cross was an indiscretion that poverty 
shields. It was not.” Her tone grew 
reverent. “It was a chance sent to me 
by God! by it I was able to step into 
another's lite, out of the loneliness and 
the cold in which I had sickened, and 
into his heart and soul.” 

It was now Claudia’s turn to see very 
clearly the marks that had been left on 
Fanny by her ten very different years. 
In the candlelight, with her bare arms 
and naked throat, she had had, at a 
first glance, the look of an ethereal 
child; but there was a terrible knowl- 
edge of life in the face—simplicity, 
charity, individuality—all born of suf- 
fering. 

“When you see Mr. Cross you'll un- 
derstand.” She looked away from 
Claudia, her gaze going suddenly hope- 
less. “I want to stay while he does. 
Don’t you see? It will be over so 
soon.” 


“Fanny!” The word came sharply 
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from Claudia. “You are not honest. 
You care—you care for this man!” 

There was defeat on Fanny’s face. 
“T love him dearly.” She went to the 
table, rested her elbows on it, her face 
half hidden. 

“Is this—serious ?” 

“Tt’s my whole self, my life. 
they serious?” 

“I never dreamed of such a compli- 
cation as this,” Claudia muttered hope- 
lessly. ‘“He’s in love with you, of 
course ?” 

“Yes, I’m sure he is.” 

“Nothing has been said, then?” This 
was hopeful. 

“Nothing.” 

Claudia crossed to her. “Does he 
know—about you? Have you told him 
about ° 

Fanny lifted her head.in ineffable 
shrinking. “Told him that [I’m con- 
sidered a thief, that I’m hiding? That 
I was ever there? I'd rather die!” 

“Where will this end, Fanny?” 

“It has ended now,” she said clearly. 

“T’m glad you're sensible, dear.” 
Claudia laid her hand on her sister’s 
hair. 

“J am so sensible about it,’ Panny 
said, a bitter smile on her pale face, 
“that my soul is sick!” 

“Then let me help you. Listen to 
me. There’s only one thing to do.” 
Claudia’s voice was low and deter- 
mined. “Be ready to leave here just 
as soon as I can take you. If you don’t 

if you keep seeing this man—you 
won’t end it. I know men and women 
and human weakness—and I know you. 
In your loneliness, you’ve probably 
come to idealize this Mr. Cross—an 
unusual man to meet in a place like 
this, I grant you—but if you don’t want 
to twist your future into a terrible coil 
of some sort don’t see him again.” 

She saw that her words were mak- 
ing their impression on Fanny. “Where 
would love with him lead to?” she 
asked. “Only through a blind alley to 
a stone wall!” 

With a reckless stretching out of her 
hands, Fanny stood up sharply. She 
walked a little distance apart, and stood 
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thinking. “You're right,’ she whis- 
pered wildly. “Yes, you are right.” 

“You wrecked your life for a man 
before, Fanny. Don’t do that again... 
Don’t wait until you care too much.” 
Claudia followed her, and drew her 
into her arms. “It would be harder 
then, dear. You'd suffer horribly. 
Make the wrench now.” 

“A blind alley—a stone wall.” She 
nodded drearily as she looked into her 
sister’s eyes. “I-see them, Clo. I see 
them.” 

When Claudia left, she took away 
the promise she craved. Fanny would 
see John only once, and just before de- 
parture. She would get ready to leave 
for Jamestown. 

“This is Friday. We'll start on Mon- 
day. Ill make all the arrangements,” 
were Claudia’s last words. 


CHAPTER NIII. 
THE STONE WALL. 


John knew that New York weather 
could be dramatic. He had seen it 
change and cavort in many unexpected 
ways. He had seen a rain with cyclonic 
winds at noon melt into a sunset such 
as pours its crimson on the Mediter- 
ranean; had seen it snow with a full 
moon shining; had melted one hour 
and shivered the next. Therefore, the 
morning that followed his stifling even- 
ing stroll scarcely surprised him. 

Half the night he had sat up, smok- 
ing in the dark, in an airless humidity 
that paled even his memories of ac- 
cursed summer days in the Indian low- 
lands; and after a few hours of ex- 
haustion that could hardly be termed 
sleep he had awakened to feel a riot- 
ous, chilly breeze lifting curtains and 
madly blowing papers about his room. 

He stood, deliciously cool in his pa- 
jamas, looking through the cane. cur- 
tains at the early sun streaking roofs 
and silvering windows. The crisp, rip- 
pling air filled him with a vibrant sense 
of well-being. It promised to be a 
glorious day; love was in his heart; 
Fanny was near him; soon he would 
see her, and say to her all the tender, 
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adoring, foolish things that had been 
swirling in his mind. He could not see 
disappointment ahead of him—not se- 
riously. 

The fact that there was no letter in 
the box, as Fanny had promised, did 
not trouble him, for he assumed that 
her sister had naturally enough ab- 
sorbed her whole evening. Something 
made him exultant. For one throb of 
anxiety he felt a hundred stires of 
hope. Neither did the thought of what 
the morning papers might say of him 
dampen his spirit. Let them say what 
they pleased; he had clipped their tal- 
ons, and they could not tear him. 

Thinking of this, a superstition 
among the blacks on a small West In- 
dian island came into his thoughts. It 
was believed that as a gift to some of 
the most righteous the magical power 
of taking off their skins was given. 
These were able at night to step from 
their black skins, roll them up, roam 
without them, and replace them before 
ordinary mortals were awake. 

The story was of one who, having 
sinned and paid for his sins in long 


pain and sacrifice, found himself in a 
glorious white skin, having no need of 


the other. But the old one, rolled away 
and hidden out of sight, was discov- 
ered, and an owner sought for it. The 
man to whom it had belonged was 
found, but when they tried to make 
him replace it he refused. 

“But the skin is yours,” 
cry. 

“Tt was mine,” he said, “but I never 
felt at home in it, I never wanted it, 
and I came to hate it. I am now in the 
skin I love, and I'll never put on the 
other again. Fling it into the sea.” 

They would not hear of this solu- 
tion to the matter—but, behold! when 
they tried to force the man back into 
the black, discarded skin, it would not 
fit him; he had outgrown it; it strained 
at every seam, and broke where it 
seemed strongest. He stood trium- 
phant, his arms up, the old skin in rags 
at his feet. 

This was in John’s thoughts when he 
told Fergus to get all the morning pa- 
pers; then, in his night clothes, iis 


came the 
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bare feet in cane slippers, he paced the 
room, waiting for them. Separate as 
he felt from that old black skin of his, 
he wondered to what extent he would 
be annoyed when he saw all the ugly 
details of it spread out in print. When 
Fergus brought in the heap of papers, 
smelling of fresh ink, he seized them 
and flung them on the table. 

“Now we'll see,” he said through 
teeth that held a cigarette. 

Fergus looked anxious. “Your 
bath’ll be cold, Mr. Cross—and hadn’t 
you better wait till you’ve had your 
breakfast ?” 

“You think I need strength? No, 
Fergus. Orestes will proceed to see 
just what the monsters look like. Very 
likely you don’t know about Orestes,” 
he went on, as he bent over to scan 
the pages, “but he was a most sorely 
tried young man who was chased by 
furies. Like him, with an eye back 
over my shoulder, I have no mind for 
a tub, and rashers of bacon do not 
tempt me.” He paused, delighted. He 
had looked quickly and _ carefully 
through a whole paper, and had not 
seen the smallest reference to himself. 
“Not a thing!” 

He took up another, and Fergus, 
growing eager, took up a third. Ca- 
lamities from fire and drowning; pros- 
trations and deaths from the heat; col- 
umns about the thousands rushing 
away on the big liners to Europe— 
there was much of all these, but not a 
word about himself in any of them. 
Even the Lantern, which the persistent 
and roughly handled reporter had rep- 
resented, was silent. 

“Why,” said John, “that’s very de- 
cent of them—very. Perhaps they 
don’t feel sure of the facts. But they 
might have been very unpleasant, and 
printed a lot of hearsay stuff. Very 
decent of them, indeed.” He went joy- 
fully to his bath, and was soon splash- 
ing there and singing. 

When he returned, cool, damp, and 
sleekly brushed, Fergus was just plac- 
ing a covered dish over an alcohol flame 
on the table. John noticed that his 
face was gloomy. 

“Fergus, you look as sad as Hamlet. 








Didn’t the milk come?” John asked, 
sitting down at the table and briskly 
lifting the cover from the sizzling ba- 
con. 

“T’ve just been thinking, Mr. Cross, 
about the papers.” Fergus squared 
himself; his gaze became fixed and 
shrewd. “They don’t intend to let you 
off, sir. It’s my opinion they’re just 
saving you up.” 

“That makes me feel like a lone mis- 
sionary among cannibals, and you're 
faithful Fido, come to warn me.” 

“To-day is Saturday,’’ Fergus went 
on gravely. “They wouldn't waste you 
to-day, sir. Oh, not they! But to-mor- 
row 4 

John dropped his fork. 
for the Sunday edition!” 

“That’s it—the bloodhounds!” said 
Fergus, with a vicious look. 

“Maybe they'll illustrate me!’ said 
John, in serio-comic horror. ‘Good 
Lord! And I can see the young man 
you threw down the stairs, Fergus, giv- 
ing his pen a coat of prussic acid this 
very moment!” 

His appetite was not damaged—he 
drank three cups of tea—but he re- 
mained very thoughtful during the rest 
of the meal, and several times Fergus 
noticed that his head was inclined to- 
ward the big doors, listening for the 
faintest sound from Fanny’s room. 

“It’s now absolutely necessary that I 
see her before she gets the papers to- 
morrow,” he thought. “Fergus,” he di- 
rected, as he lighted his pipe, “‘see if 
the American flag is waving over the 
letter box.” 

“Tt isn’t, sir,” said Fergus, returning 
from the window. 

“Perhaps there’s a glimpse of white 
in the box?” 

“No, sir,” said Fergus, after another 
look. 

“Nor blue—nor any color?” 

*‘No, sir.” 

“And nothing’s fallen on the bal- 
cony ?” 

“Sorra a thing, sir.” 

“Have you seen Mrs. Barrett about 
this morning, Sister Anne?” John 





“Saving me 


asked, looking through the papers with 
loose interest. 
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“No, sir.” 
“TIsn’t it about time for you to find 
out what she wants from the shops?” 

“Oh, not for hours yet,” said Fergus. 
“It’s only eight o’clock. And, anyway, 
sir, she’d be likely to sleep late in the 
coolness that the Lord has sent down 
on us.” 

“Very likely,” agreed John. 

The words: had thrilled him. He sat 
forward, his hands covering his eyes, 
and let his thoughts dwell on a picture 
of Fanny, asleep, her relaxed body in 
abandon, her lithely curved throat so 
white that it melted into the linen, her 
hair a pale, shining maze, her languid 
mouth parted by her breath, and the 
curving stain of the still lashes, and 
the appealing open hands. So she arose 
before him—tenderly precious—and his 
heart was drawn to her. His desire to 
see her became tormenting. He sprang 
up, went over to the window, and stared 
hungrily at the little box where no flag 
waved. 

“[’m going out,” he said, turning 
back, frankly sighing. “I'll get to the 
doctor’s early. The walk up Fifth Ave- 
nue will be splendid on a day like this.” 

He found it so. The summer inertia 
was lifted from the town. The pave- 
ments outside the big shops were being 
smartly washed. In the blowing air, as 
cool as that of Scotland’s hills, busi- 
ness men, forsaking the street cars, 
walked briskly down to their offices. 
Hansoms and cabs were filled with peo- 
ple in for the day from country homes. 
The tops of the Fiith Avenue stages 
were packed. Up on the roofs of the 
highest buildings the flags, lashed by 
the gale, were spread out in starred 
and striped oblongs. 

John swung on with the light, steady 
step of the good walker. In his drab 
tweeds, with his heavy cane.and help- 
less arm, his thin, strong face lifted to 
the pleasar: air, he was a figure to 
awaken interest in passers-by. 

“That fellow walks like a soldier— 
seen service in the tropics, too,” said 
a man who passed him. 

A trio of splendid boys who came 
along arm in arm stopped talking as he 
approached, and as their eyes, round 
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with youthful question and wonder, 
rose from his slung arm to his still 
sunburned face they smiled wavering- 
ly, and John smiled back. It was a 
_ greeting from the dare-devil spirit of 
adventure in them to that in him. 

Outside the Holland House he felt 
his sleeve touched, and heard a high- 
noted, languid exclamation: “Cross, 
old man—Jack!”’ 

He swung about to face a man who 
at sight of him had hurried down the 
hotel steps. To say that he had crawled 
down would better describe his way of 
moving, for he was bent over in an 
angular awkwardness, and progressed 
in jerks that seemed to hurt him. He 
was dressed in a grotesque extreme of 
fashion. His tight, greenish-gray 
spring clothes were too small for him, 
and his panama hat, with the brim 
flared back from his face, too large. He 
was very thin, and bent in at the chest. 
His face was dissipated, vacuous, and 
yet humorous and affectionate. 

This was Sir Robert Mowbray, a 
friend of John’s school days, a man 


whose good nature had wrecked him. 
He had taken to drink for gayety’s 
sake, without wish or plan of his own. 
He had married a burlesque actress— 
against his will, too, yet quite amiably 
—because the lady had wished it. 
“Sir Robert!’ said John, the tone 


setting him aloof. ‘How are you?” 

“Sir Robert be dashed!” the other 
exclaimed, on high notes, and with a 
gurgle. “ ‘Bob’ it used to be.” He held 
out his hand, his face twisted into a 
beaming knot. ‘ ‘Bob’ it is, eh?” 

“Tf you like.” John let him touch 
the fingers that were closed around his 
cane. 

“Come in and have a gin and soda, 
and a talk.” 

“Can't, thanks. I’ve a pressing en- 
gagement with a doctor.” 

“Oh, let the old sawbones wait.” 

“Can’t—really.” 

“No? Too bad! Well, step into the 
shade here a moment.” He moved 
nearer the houses, wiping his eyes with 
the extreme end of an enormous hand- 
kerchief. “This sun blinds like elec- 
tricity. Had to come to this confound- 


ed hole with Kitty—big summer en- 
gagement on a roof garden—too good 
to lose.” He gazed with his vague 
srile at John. : 

“Heard all about you—we did—at 
home; splendid; knew you had it in 
you—told Kitty so. Dashed glad, Jack. 
But you had a tough pull, eh? And 
look it still—a bit peaked. Gad, I envy 
you! Awful to be like me—love fights 
and doing things to make people sit up 
—and yet never do a blessed thing— 
just think about doing them—stay at 
home, burrow in the same rooms off 
Regent Street—marry an actress, and 
spend my time sitting in front, watch- 
ing her, when I don’t want to—rather 
be kicked, in fact—or else I’m shaking 
my stick at managers who try to ‘do’ 
her. That’s all—that’s my life—ghast- 
ly. But, I say is 

He had been running on without 
pause, in an unaccented way, making 
John think of a long, empty street; but 
at the last words he straightened a lit- 
tle, and his look had a keener quality: 
“Heard from your cousin?” 

“T have several cousins. 
heard from any of them.” 

“You mean you haven’t heard from 
Sir Frederic?” 

“No,” said John quietly, “and don’t 
want to.” 

“Oh, but you will,” Sir Robert pre- 
dicted, with a half-closed, knowing eye. 
“As the head of your family, he has 
been making himself conspicuous.” 

“In what way?” 

“Since the reports about what you 
did in the Philippines got about in Lon- 
don, he’s said no end of nice things 
about you.” 

“Has he?” John’s look was flat and 
null. It did not invite personalities, and 
Sir Robert noticed this. Still, he edged 
as far as he dared. 

“You know, Uncle Hal and he are 
great cronies—that’s where I get it 
from. Well, Sir Frederic would like 
awfully—to—to—well, to make it all 
up with you—bury the past, and all 
that.” John turned away a little. 
“That’s not all,” Sir Robert went on 
pointedly. “He’s coming here—going 
to look you up. That’s why I asked 


I haven't 














you about him. I thought he might be 
here now, and that you'd seen him.” 

“T haven't.” 

“Well, you will—and, by Jove, yes, 
I’d almost forgotten!—old Colond 
Onslow is coming with him. It’s dol- 
lars to doughnuts, as_Kitty’s manager 
says, that they’re both on the ocean 
now.” 

“Ah!” 
mere lifting of the eyebrows. 
good-by, Bob,” said John. 

The gossip had set certain nerves jan- 
gling, had revived certain emotions that 
were so old he had supposed he had 
outlived any twinge from them. Yet 
the flavor of London that the sight of 
Mowbray brought, the mere pronounc- 
ing of those names, as familiar once 
as his own, sent a light, disorganizing 
pang of homesickness through him. 

He refused Sir Robert’s continued 
invitations to drink, to lunch, to dine, 
or to go that evening to the roof gar- 
den and hear Lady Mowbray sing ‘“‘Fol- 
lowing in Father’s Footsteps.” So, after 
Sir Robert had dawdled beside him as 
far as the next hotel, where gin and 
soda and other early-morning stimu- 
lants might be had, he left without hav- 
ing learned John’s address. “Always 
find me in front, staring at Kitty, with 
my mouth open, as if I’d never seen 
her before. Gad, I’d rather be kicked! 
But—there you are! Well, good-by, old 
man!” He waved his hand vaguely. 
“Been a bracer to see you.” 

When John reached home he found 
two letters. One was from Sir Fred- 
eric Cross, and bore out Mowbray’s 
gossip. It had been forwarded from 
the war department. His cousin was 
already on the ocean, the letter having 
come on a ship ahead of him. Colonel 
Onslow was with him. They were 
going directly to visit the English am- 
bassador in Washington, and would 
John be good enough to write to him 
there? The letter concluded: 

I was intolerant, unkind to you. I can ex- 
plain it only by saying that my actions 
arose from an exaggerated sense of duty. 
I am sure that whatever resentment you 
felt for me once has been wiped out by the 


vital and ennobling experiences through 
which you have passed. At any rate, I hope 


This was noncommittal, a 
“Well, 
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so, and that you will let me tell you person- 
ally of my happiness in being able to say 
to you: “J was wrong. I am sorry. I am 
proud of you.” Colonel Onslow is one with 
me in what I’ve said. We have much to 
say to you. We are looking forward to 
seeing you, my dear Jack, with feelings gf 
the deepest affection. 

The other letter was from Fanny. 

Fergus had gone, as usual, to get her 
orders for the day; but there had been 
no response. At noon, however, he had 
seen this letter in the box. He had 
immediately knocked on the windows. 
They were closed, the shades down, and 
had remained so. After listening to 
this information, John read the letter, 
and found it short and confusing: 
_ My Frienp: I’m sending you a message 
in the form of a bulletin. Last night the 
visitor I had been expecting came. Now 
everything is to be changed. Doesn't life 
twist curiously? JI am going away for 
months. In consequence, I’m very busy. I 
shall leave on Monday, so very likely on 
Sunday evening I'll be able to have a first. 
and—alas!—a last visit from you. You'll 
be glad to know that I’m to have fresh air, 
and the sea as a substitute for your moun- 
tains. Your ex-nurse and neighbor sends 
greetings to you this lovely day. 

The first letter had dropped to John’s 
feet after one reading. He read the 
second a dozen times, and then sat star- 
ing at it, his face pale, and a map of 
perplexity. His silence lasted so long 
that Fergus, stepping about softly, bent 
open glances of anxiety on him. The 
letters had upset Mr. Cross—both of 
them. Fergus was accustomed to see- 
ing him grow calm and defiant at bad 
news, or to see a fantastic, harlequin 
kind of humor seize him. It was a 
long time since anything had had the 
power to make him grave and silent. 
At length, to his relief, he saw John 
place Fanny’s letter on the table. It 
was evident that he had made up his 
mind to something. 

“Fergus,” he said, “if I write the 
word, we will have two distinguished 
visitors very soon.” 

“How is that, sir?” Fergus asked, 
suspending operations on the scouring 
of one of John’s coats. 

“Sir Frederic Cross and Colonel On- 
slow request that honor.” 

Fergus showed a loose and open 
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mouth. “God above us!” he groaned. 
He flung down the coat. ‘Mr. Cross, 
if I was to let myself go——” 

“Please do,” said John, his nod gra- 
cious. He was sitting placidly, with 
clasped hands. His usual manner had 
on “Be just as overcome as you 
ike.” 

“Well, then, sir, I’ll tell you. I'll be 
glad to see Colonel Onslow.” Fergtis 
said this with a tender smile, but with 
a red light gathering in his eyes behind 
it. ‘‘He’s a gentle creature, sir, that 
loved. you well—a real soldier, though 
with a heart as kind as a woman’s for 
all under him. But your cousin, sir, 
Sir Frederic—that codfish # 

“Keep right on,” said John, de- 
lighted. 

“The major!” Fergus fairly roared. 
“The major’s coming—is he? The 
scheming vagabone! Him that took 
your sword—when no one told him to 
—and cracked it over his shin! For it 
I’ve wished him bad luck every time 
I’ve thought of his long face that’s half 
a hangman’s and half an undertaker’s. 
Often I’ve said ‘May the divil ane 

“IT wouldn’t curse him, Fergus. 
That’s never worth while. You see,” 
John said seriously, “he felt keenly— 
very keenly—what had happened to 
me.” 

“Did he, then?” Fergus blazed. 
“Well, it’s a pity, sir, he didn’t feel 
keenly that he was one blood with 
you!” He melted suddenly. “Time 
was, Mr. Cross, when you couldn’t 
speak of this at all. But you can now, 
and I thank God for that.” 

John looked at him, affection and 
peace in his face. “Yes—I can now.” 

“Glory be for that! As for Sir Fred- 
eric—make him cat his words. Make 
him eat them, and without salt, Mr. 
Cross, and may they choke him in the 
swallyin’ of them!” 

John gave a tender little laugh. 
“Come here.” He held out his hand. 
Fergus came awkwardly, his eyes misty. 
“T’ve never thanked you, Fergus,” said 
John. 

It had come—this wonderful mo- 
ment of frank speaking that Fergus 
had dreamed of often, and yet had 


never, in his humility, expected. It 
had come this once; it never would 
again, they both knew; and it quivered 
between them. Fergus’ hand fastened 
around John’s like another skin. 

“Too much,” said Fergus, in a thick, 
much you've 


unsteady tone, ‘‘too 
thanked me.” * 

“Never in words.” 

“T didn’t need them, sir.” 

“It’s very hard to say some things, 
Fergus.” John spoke softly, but with 
the utmost emphasis. ‘I don’t believe 
I’d have come through it since the day 
we left India together if it hadn’t been 
for you.” 

“Nothing, sir. It was nothing but 
what I wanted,” Fergus muttered. 

John seemed not to hear as he went 
on: “I met Sir Robert Mowbray to- 
day—you remember him knocking 
about India for a little while when he 
was in love with Colonel Onslow’s 
daughter ?—and I’ve had a letter from 
Sir Frederic, saying that he and the 
colonel are coming here—if I'll have 
them. These have brought the old days 
back to me so that they’ve gripped me. 
And, Fergus, I want to thank you from 
my heart for what you’ve done for me. 
It hasn’t been easy for you since the 
day when, your enlistment time being 
up in India, you could have gone back 
to Kerry, where a peaceful farmer’s 
life was waiting for you. I’ve often 
been a cantankerous or sullen devil that 
tried you pretty badly. You’ve had 
hell’s weather and wounds and disease 
and hardships. But—you stuck. Step 
by step, you’ve stayed near me, old 
man. If there’s a better man than you, 
Fergus, on earth,” John said huskily, 
“he has no business on earth at all.” 

Fergus was dumb. When their 
wrung hands parted he picked, up the 
coat he had been working on, and went 
in an indeterminate way into his own 
room. He stood there a few moments, 
quivering, smiling, and winking hard. 
His next words to John informed him, 
in a subdued, but businesslike, tone, 
that the summer suit of blue flannel 
was ready for wear, and as good as 
new. 

John had drawn the paper and pen 








toward him. When he had finished, 
he gave the note to Fergus. 

“Tap on Mrs. Barrett's window. If 
she answers, give her that. If she 
doesn’t, drop it in the box.” 

He had written: 

Dear Fanny: Will you be good enough 
to let me see you to-day’ I have a special 
and personal reason for wishing to see you 
before to-morrow morning. It concerns an 
affair peculiarly my own. If you don’t let 
me see you to-day, you will be unfair to me. 
To-morrow will be too late. Please put a 
reply in the box as soon as you can. 

Joun. 

A few moments later he saw Fergus 
drop the letter in the box and rear the 
small British flag. 

“Mrs. Barrett is still out, sir,” he said 
as he came back. “The windows are 
all shut up, and my knocking was no 
use.” 

During the afternoon, at intervals, 
John paced before the windows, the let- 
ter box coming within range of his 
vision every few moments. But the 
silence in his neighbor’s rooms con- 
tinued, and all through the day the little 
flag fluttered. Neither was there the 
faintest sound from beyond the big 
doors. 

“The coming of the fine lady in the 


brougham has indeed changed things,” . 


His heart was startled 
and desolate. “I’ve been a tool, dream- 
ing in a fog. I thought the days we’ve 
had were going to last forever.” 


John thought. 


Fanny was dressed and lying on her 
bed in the inner room, an open book in 
her hand, Piff curled up against her. 
She had heard Fergus’ knocking on her 
window, but had not stirred except to 
close her eyes and grow nervously rigid 
at the sound. She had heard Mrs. 
Murray come up, and, after knocking 
several times, go rustling back. 

At dusk she stepped out, and in her 
soft slippers that made no sound moved 
about, arranging a meal of bread and 
fruit and tea. After that she lighted 
her lamp in the inner room, where it 
would not show even by a gleam upon 
the windows, and read determinedly 
until late. 

She was resolved not to see John 
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until close to the moment of departure, 
and she was keeping to this, though the 
strain made her sad and weak. One 
phrase of Claudia’s kept searching her 
brain and circling there lonesomely: 
“It is a blind alley that leads to a stone 
wall.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE UNCONQUERABLE. 


It was some time after midnight be- 
fore Fanny ventured cautiously to open 
her windows. After that she went to 
bed, and the night passed somehow. 
She was glad when the dawn made a 
gray wash drawing of her room. As 
she bathed and dressed, she was aware 
that in the fight her pain had lessened. 
She had grown apathetic. It was the 
flavorless triumph of the resigned. 

Her breakfast was over before she 
glanced at the post box. She had pur- 
posely avoided the thought of a letter 
—it might so easily turn her torpor into 
heart burning again. And it did. After 
reading what John had written, her 
eyes filled with tears. But she remained 
strong. She did not put any new, vital 
meaning into his request; “the personal 
thing” he spoke of seemed to refer to 
the very thing she was avoiding—his 
love for her. 

It was another lovely day. The pale, 
mild sun drenched the city. She stood 
by the window and craved to be abroad 
under the big sky. This longing con- 
stantly attacked her, but she had never 
before considered a reckless indulgence 
of it. The emotions of the present mo- 
ment had crowded out fear, and for the 
first time since the morning on which 
she had made Fergus’ acquaintance she 
prepared to go out in the daytime. 

When she stepped into the hall she 
was instantly diverted. A tapping that 
had puzzled her was explained when 
she saw the old German violin maker 
standing on a stool, a heap of smilax 
wound like a serpent around his shoul- 
ders as he lifted a strand of it to the 
lintel of the door. He turned to her, 
hammer in hand, and beamed over his 
black-rimmed spectacles. 
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“Good morning!” he called, with his into 


gurgling accent. 

“Good morning, Mr. Freitag!’ Fanny 
answered, smiling, and pausing to draw 
on her gloves. “Is this a German holi- 


It is my holiday, Mrs. 

It is my hap- 

piness that I am 
born to-day.” 

“And are you 
really very happy 
that you were 
born?” Fanny 
asked, pausing 
with her wistful 
air at the top of 
the stairs. 

“Why, sure so! 
At least, I have 
known something. 
If I am not born 
I am like stone, 
and know nothing. 
For me to know 
always — some- 
times the sad, 
sometimes the hap- 
py—but anyway 
to know! That is 
better.” 

“I wish you a 
happy birthday, 
and a great many 
more to come.” 

He laughed and 
shrugged. ‘‘Much 
obliged—but not 
too many, my dear 
—not too many. 
To finish, and then 
to rest—that is nat 
the worst, nei- 
ther!’ He began 
his tapping again, 
and Fanny went 
into the street. 

She thought of the old man’s philos- 
ophy—how mild, how sane! So dif- 
ferent from the burning and struggle 
that tore youth! Perhaps he was 
right. Perhaps to suffer was the only 
way to know life, and that was good 
—also good to finish, to rest. The 
thought grew wide, and dipped over 


Bar- 
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“One night I found m 


tate 


yself outside the prison.’ 
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what followed—somewhere. 
Dying was just a phase of living, and 
not an end in any sense. 

She went on her way uplifted. How 
wide the morning sky was, and how 
tenderly, caressingly blue—an intimate 
thing! The streets were almost empty. 
The early Sunday 
quiet was drenched 
with peace. A boat 
was leaving the 
ferry at Christo- 
pher Street. She 
went on it, and all 
the way across the 
river and back 
stood on the deck, 
the steady breeze 
making the roar of 
a seashell in her 
ears, lashing - her 
hair, and snatching 
her’ breath while 
she drank in the 
sight of the white- 
capped water, the 
hills and low 
houses on the Jer- 
sey side, the colos- 
sal heights of stone 
cutting the sky jag- 
gedly on the New 
York side. 

She bought the 
Sunday papers 
from a lame boy, 
some fruit from 
an Italian, and 
from a German 
who was putting 
up his shutters 
after a few hours 
of business a 
frosted coffee cake 
that was particu- 
larly tempting. 
She had asked 
John to come to see her that night, 
but in the purchase of these dainties 
there was the beginning of a wish to 
have him as visitor and guest at one 
and the same time. The picture of a 
steaming pot of tea between them, as a 
support to what might be a difficult 
hour, kept rising before her, although 
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she did not make any clear decision re- 
garding it. But the eternal woman was 
in the forming desire—she was holding 
by her finger tips to what she meant to 
give up. 

When she unlocked her own door 
again, reality grew edged, and each fa- 
miliar thing stabbed her. To each she 
would have to say good-by. Her eyes 
glistened with sudden moisture. The 
dear little home! The safe little place! 
As she sat down to look through the 
papers she was still thinking of her de- 
parture. 

“Pll only keep a few of the books. 
I'll give John the rest. Mrs. Murray 
shall have all the furniture. Perhaps 
she’ll move in here i 

Her gaze that moved about the place 
was sharply caught by a _ splashing 
drawing that covered the whole upper 
part of the page before her. Half of 
this showed a fight with Hindus, their 
dark faces grimacing through smoke, 
while mounted English officers, with 
lifted swords, rode against them. Ina 
corner division of it one officer was 
shown hiding, his eyes protruding, his 
hair on end with fear. 

Another large section, a contrasting 
picture, showed a band of American 
soldiers crossi' z a torrent over a bro- 
ken bridge, waile Filipino insurgents 
fired upon them from the hills. 

The officer shown hiding in the first 
picture was recognized as the leader 
in the second, in the campaign hat, 
flannel shirt, khaki breeches, and leg- 
gings of the American private. He 
stood alone on the sagging piece of 
bridge, his musket up, marshaling on 
a band of men. Although the sketches 
were in rough outline, the artist had 

caught John’s profile and figure. Un- 
derneath, the headlines stood out in 
hard black capitals: 


CROSS RAN AWAY 


HIDDEN CHAPTER IN A HERO'S LIFE 
LAID BARE 

_ Fanny, feeling chaos about her, be- 

gan to read: 


People thrilled by the accounts of the acts 
of bravery performed by Sergeant John 
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Cross in the Philippines but recently, and 
for which he is soon to receive from the 
president’s hands a congressional medal of 
honor, will be astounded to learn of other 
military experiences of his, which, instead 
of winning him laurels, stuck the white 
feather in his cap. He is a younger son of 
one of England’s most aristocratic families. 
A rumor comes from a most authentic source 
that in the neighborhood of ten years ago 
he was a lieutenant in the British army, 
stationed near the frontier in upper India— 
that he was found re by court-martial 
of abject cowardice during action, was dis- 
graced, and dismissed from the service. Like 
so many other damaged and superfluous 
younger sons of aristocratic families of 
England and other lands, he left his own 
country for that country’s good and came 
to America. The army was a good place in 
which to hide. Lieutenant Cross—that e 
been—hid in it. He was accompanied b 
rawboned son of Erin, who in India ad 
worn the red coat of a Tommy Atkins under 
him—a man all fustian and brag—who en- 
listed here with him and was afterward 
glad to do menial work for him, from black- 
ening his boots to insulting any visitors his 
exclusive master might wish to avoid. 

The details of this early disgrace of Ser- 
geant Cross, as rumor has it, are as follows: 


The lines continued, but they went 
into a murk before Fanny. She twist- 
ed the paper as if it were a snake. 
She was faint and cold, as if a fright- 
ful blow had crashed over her heart. 
This was the “personal thing” John 
had meant. He had known of this im- 
pending brutality, and had not wanted 
her to come upon it unprepared—per- 
haps had not wanted her to read it at 
all. She had failed him. This hurt 
her. She was all remorse and pity as 
she went passionately to the desk, and 
wrote: 

Dear Joun: I’m sorry I did not read 
your letter in time. I want you to come 
in this afternoon and have a cup of tea with 
me. I'll look for you at four o’clock. 

Fanny. 

She posted the letter, tapped gently 
at John’s window, and stepped back 
into her room, leaving the little flag 
flapping over the box. 

She was ready at four, the table set 
with the tea things. She was in a 
transparent white gown with pale-blue 
flowers on it—ready, but with deathly 
cold hands and feet, and with tremors 
running over her flesh. The thought 
that this was the last time she would 
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see John kept charging at her like an 
attacking foe. She would beat the 
shadowy thing away, and it would come 
again, stronger and stronger, until her 
throat stung from the sobs she choked 
back. 

The fourth stroke from her clock 
was humming into silence when a knock 
fell upon her door. She had expected 
John to come in from the balcony. But 

The query was in her brain as 
she opened the door, deftly unlocking it 
as she did so. John stood without, his 
hat removed. He stepped in, and 
bowed. She had not thought such 
pallor could show under a brown skin. 
The smiling defiance in his eyes, the 
light bitterness in his expression, sent 
a pang of compassion through her. 

“You come very formally.” With a 
fluttering laugh, she held out her hand. 

“But not more formally than the oc- 
casion demands,” John answered grave- 
ly. “Remember, this is my first en- 
trance”— he looked about—“into your 
very charming home.” 

“You like it?” Fanny had crossed 
to the table as to a refuge. Her hands 
were flickering among the teacups. 

“Immensely! It expresses you.” 

“But the furniture was all here when 
I came,” she went on, avoiding look- 
ing at him. “I bought only the chintz.” 

“It’s the chintz that I find particu- 
larly satisfactory,” he said graciously. 

“Won’t you put down your hat, and 
sit—here?” She pointed to a chair 
near the table. 

“May I? Thank you.” He obeyed, 
while she watched him, her nerves jerk- 
ing. ‘I can’t tell you how I value your 
asking me to have tea with you. It 
shows much—well, much broad-mind- 
edness on your part.” 

Fanny cGeliberately gave him an ap- 
pealing glance. “Why do you say that 
to me?” 

“Because it’s true.” 

“But why shouldn’t I ask you? 
Aren’t we friends? Oh, very good 
‘friends?’ She was very pale, but she 
smiled at him with the most beaming 
good will. 

“Are we—still?” 

“Of course!” 


“T didn’t know,” he murmured. “It 


seemed to me that for one reason you 
might not have kept me in your regard 
just where you had me.’ 

She faced him, one hand on the ta- 
“You are just where I had you, 


ble. 
John.” 

Their eyes exchanged a tong look. 
He saw many things in hers—more 
than she knew—that swept his nerves 
electrically. In his she saw the adoring 
love he took no pains to conceal, and 
with it a grieved question. 

“Then why did you send me that 
brutal little letter yesterday?” he asked. 

She had seated herself at the table, 
and, leaning her elbows on it, stuck her 
chin into her curved palms; her eyes 
were veiled. “That’s rather strong.” 

“You spoke so lightly of going away, 
I had a feeling of being dismissed.” 

“T am going,” she said; “but I’m 
sorry, for some reasons.” She was se- 
lecting her words carefully, and still 
she did not look at him. “I’ve been 
very happy here. This is more sur- 
prising than you know—that J should 
be happy anywhere. I’m glad I’ve 
known you, and I'll never forget you.” 

“You say all this in a final way, 
Fanny. You don’t speak of any after- 
ward—you didn’t in you: letter. You 
seem to mean this to be good-by be- 
fore you vanish like a fairy into space.” 

The quiet was throbbing between 
them. He sat with his free hand clutch- 
ing his knee, and watched her gravely. 

“Pm glad, however, you let me come in 
this afternoon. I believe you are a lit- 
tle sorry for me. I believe you read 
about me in the Lantern to-day.” 

She could scarcely look up. “Yes, I 
read it. What will you do? Force a 
retraction, an apology ?” 

“Then you don’t believe it?” 

The question puzzled her. “Of 
course not! Of course, I knew it was 
a sensational, dastardly, catchpenny 
thing.” 

“I see.” He spoke in a quiet, flat 
way ; bat. a muscle in his cheeek flut- 
tered. “If you had believed it you 
wouldn’t have asked me to come here 
to-day ?” 

“Why, don’t let us even consider such 
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a thing!” she said, as if this juggling 
were distasteful. 

“But I wish you would.” A stupe- 
fied question began to grow in her 
steady gaze. “I wish you’d consider it 
very seriously.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s true. 
true.” 

“What—is true?” 
gaze searched his. 

“T was dismissed from the British 
army for the reason given.” 

John watched the light go out of 
her face. Her arms grew slack, and 
slipped down. 

“T don’t believe it!” she said dully. 
“No, I don’t believe it at all—and as 
a joke, it’s—poor.” 

“T see now that I should have told 
you this in the beginning,’ he said, 
standing up. “If, as confession, I had 
said about ten ugly words, you wouldn't 
have had anything to do with me.” 
Fanny had sunk down in the chair. 
Her lovely eyes had a helpless look, and 
were fixed on him imploringly. “But 


The main fact is 


Her bewildered 


people keep closed mouths about their 


secret sores. Besides, I didn’t realize 
just how our friendship was going to 
take root in my life, whatever its ef- 
fect on yours. And, to sum it all up, 
I had come to think little about this 
affair.” He gave his big shoulders a 
twist. “It happened. That’s all there 
is to say.” 

“You mean”—she could scarcely 
speak—“that awful picture was really 
true?” 

“Oh, that—with me hiding behind a 
cactus?” John gave a curt laugh. 
“Dear me, no! I didn’t hide. But if 
I had I should have chosen something 
more homelike than a cactus.” He 
walked over .to his hat, and picked it 
up. “You know you're rather star- 
tling?” She made no answer. She 
seemed incapable of doing anything but 
stare at him. “I’ve had letters from 
the colonel of my old regiment, and 
from my cousin. They rather made 
me believe this would never count 
against me again. But they are old 
friends. You’re a test case for me. 
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li you represent the opinion of new 
friends, of the public,” he said as he 
walked to the window, “then I’m just 
where I was Ee 

Fanny stood up sharply. ‘Don’t go! 
I don’t want you to go!” Her voice 
was high, jolting. When he paused she 
went on more calmly: “I—I can hardly 
follow what you’re saying to me. This 
has stunned me. Of all things, this is 
what I should have declared could 
never have been said of you. Don’t - 
you see? You see? Please be fair to 
me. Give me a chance to understand.” 
She became suddenly very persuasive 
and endearing. “I know you so well! 
And I know that your explanation will 
make all this different.” 

“T have no explanation.” He spoke 
with unaccented quiet, looking straight 
at her. 

“But they call you a coward, and I 
know you're not!” her voice rang out. 

His eyes brightened. “How do you 
know it?” 

“Because of what that arm stands 
for,” she said, and realized with won- 
der that she was pleading, he judging. 

He came nearer. “So you do feel 
that? I’m glad! For that, Fanny, is 
my answer to what was proven—yes, 
proven—against me.” 

She looked up at him, quieted. She 
was trembling, her dark eyes radiant. 
“You are right! That is your explana- 
tion—and you need no other!” She 
thrust her hands out to him. “John, if 
I wounded you, if I seemed to doubt 
you, forgive me—oh, do, please!” He 
threw his hat aside, and took both her 
hands into one of his, gathering them 
into his hold, letting his fingers close 
fiercely upon them. “I don’t ask you 
how such a thing happened F 

“T couldn’t tell you if you did,” he 
said, passion trembling through the 
tone. In the excitement of the moment 
she forgot to be on the defensive 
against this. He crushed her hands to 
his breast. “But with the scar left by 
that black sore upon my soul, will you 
let me love you?” Fanny tried to leave 
him, but he held her. His craving eyes 
ruled her. “And, oh—can you love 
me?” 
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“I didn’t want you to say this,” she 
murmured breathlessly. 

“I can ask you! You are free, and 
so am [.” 

“It’s impossible. Please let my hands 
go, John!” 

“When you answer me.” 

“My answer is that I’m leaving here 
—your friend. Nothing else. That is 
final.” 

“You”—his tone was happy, chal- 
lenging—‘‘don’t care about me?” 

“T care! But not ” she whis- 
pered, and stopped. 

“Not love?” 

“No, no :’ 

She spoke so hopelessly that while 
it seemed clear she was lying, he re- 
leased her hands. She sat down at the 
table. He gazed at her thoughtfully, 
but without any serious fear of failure. 
If she loved him—and he felt that she 
did—what could make him lose her? 
This mysterious sister whose name he 
had not even heard? Some situation 
that probably involved this mysterious 
sister? No. Nothing but Fanny’s own 
will and wish should banish him. 

“Have I seemed to take a lot for 
granted, Fanny?” he asked. “I couldn’t 
be anything but honest with you, and 
so I must tell you that I feel you do 
love me. That’s why, dear.” He 
paused, and waited wistfully, but she 
did not reply. “If you love me you'll 
not finish with me to-day, as I can see 
you plan to do. Why’—the thrill of 
his heart was in his quiet voice—“you 
couldn’t do that. You simply wouldn't 
be able to do it!” 

Fanny was fighting herself. Her 
eyes were burning in her pale face. She 
lifted the steaming kettle, and looked 
up at him with a candid and grave 
gaze. 

“You must forget what you said. If 
you hope about this you'll be disap- 
pointed. It will be a long time before 
we see each other again. I don’t know 
when—so let us be good friends”—she 
recalled a phrase of Claudia’s—“and 
not complicate matters, please.” 

John took a seat by the table, and 
leaned his arm on it, his face close to 
her. The smile she loved was flicker- 


ing over it—boyish, daring, appealing. 
His eyes were sultry with love. 

“You, Fanny, are complicating 
things. That’s what you're doing this 
very moment.” 

“Are you going to make me sorry 
for having asked you to come?” she 
asked gently. 

“Probably. I mean to try hard to 
get you. You may as well know it.” 

She handed him the tea, and held 
out a plate of bread. “Bread?” she 
asked. “Or do you want cake?” 

“I want love,” he said. “I’m starv- 
ing for it.” The entreaty in his face 
was soul stirring. “Give it to me, my 
dearest !” 

A feeling of delirium touched her. 
She thought of his kiss. She felt sur- 
render near, and grew frightened. A 
gray, pinched look settled on her face. 
“You're going to spoil our last hour 
together?” she asked faintly, and weak 
tears followed. “You are—deter- 
mined.” 

For the first time he was afraid. 
Back of her pallor and reticence there 
was some serious, incognizable thing 
that balked him. 

“IT wouldn’t the 
“Not 
for the world!” He began to sip the 
tea. “TI think I will have the cake,’ he 
added, in a bright tone. “May I have 
the off piece—no, the stouter of the 
two? Thank you.” 

He talked of surface things; told her 
of the meeting with Sir Robert Mow- 
bray. She was glad, on her side, to be 
able to describe truthfully the incidents 
of her early-morning walk. He asked 
her what her plans were for the sum- 
mer, and where she was going. She 
massed her reply in vagueness, saying 
that her sister was going to settle her 
somewhere; she had left it all to her. 

“T saw your sister,” John said, 

A secretive, concentrated watchful- 
ness crept into Fanny’s gaze. ‘When? 
And how did you know who she was?” 

“T spied a pretty brougham stuck in 
between two trucks in that street where 
the big brewery is, and out of it stepped 
a fine lady, veiled, and bearing gar- 
denias. The scene was like a back 


for 


pain 
world,” he murmured tenderly. 


you 
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street in Moscow, and she a Russian 
lady coming secretly to some poor den 
to plot with nihilist companions. 
knew she was your sister when she 
spoke to the coachman. Her voice was 
yours exactly. Besides, I knew you 
were expecting her.” 

“The brougham escaped notice 
there,” Fanny hurriedly explained. “A 
crowd of children gathers in these 
streets so easily. Even a cab seems 
startling.” 

“Distinctly immoral,” John declared. 

He could see that her hands were 
clasped so tensely that the knuckles 
showed like wax, although when she 
spoke again her voice was colorless. 
“Don’t speak of my sister to any one 
else, will you?” 

“To whom?” 


“Not even to Fergus. As he is 


friendly again with Mrs. Murray, they 
might think—they might say 
“T haven’t spoken of it, nor shall I.” 
“You see,’ Fanny went on, “I hate 
people to talk me over behind my back. 
That’s a feeling I can’t endure. 
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My 
sister’s visit to me—down here—might 
seem—queer.” 

“Because she’s evidently rich, you 
mean ?” 

“Yes,” she said eagerly. She was 
really thankful for such a logical rea- 
son for her secretiveness, but John mis- 
read it. “Yes,” Fanny continued, “she’s 
very rich, and very well known.” 

A new aspect of the situation men- 
aced him, and while their talk changed 
to other things, his thoughts were 
charged with it. Deeply as he loved 
Fanny, his knowledge of het was in- 
complete, and had been gained in a set- 
ting of poverty and solitude. What if 
she had a venal spot that prospective 
prosperity would disclose? Women 
were so largely natural-born depend- 
ants; to be cared for, insured against 
possible poverty, one of their most an- 
cient instincts. What if Fanny, who 
had come through demoralizing hard- 
ships, were like this? Perhaps life’s 
blows and disillusion had left their 
marks on her so that, while she might 
love him as well as she could, the feel- 
ing lacked enthusiasm and_ unselfish- 
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ness. Perhaps, although saddened by 
this knowledge, she had made her 
choice on the side of caution and ma- 
terialism. If these things were true, 
his loss was certain. 

He returned abruptly to the subject: 
“Your sister wants you to live with 
her. .As she’s very rich, she can help 
to make you very happy, of course.” 

“She'll try to make me very happy.” 

The vacant look that one sees in eyes 
that strain after a vanishing ship had 
come into his. “You want to go with 
her, Fanny? Your heart is really set 
upon it? Tell me in cold honesty, and 
I'll believe you. This is what you want 
to do?” 

The little word hurt horribly, but she 
said it: “Yes.” 

“Then I shan’t try to spoil your fu- 
ture”’—his smile had loneliness and 
good-by in it—‘by—complications—as 
you so wisely described them.” 

Fanny knew now that she had won. 
The meeting would end successfully— 
he going his way, she hers. She had 
to shut her eyes to hide their sickness 
from him. 

“If I were not a poor beggar,” he 
said, “with such a lot back of him, and 
so little ahead of him, I would still try. 
But as things are, Fanny, I shall have 
to learn gracefully to do without you.” 

“But being poor has nothing to do 
with it!” She said this fiercely through 
the dullness and coldness closing 
around her. The idea was so repug- 
nant that she could not help denying 
it, though by doing so she weakened 
her defenses. 

It seemed to him only a natural fem- 
inine fiction. “Is there a chance of my 
ever seeing you? Once a year even? 
Leaving love c-:t, as I must, I like you 
so much, J] would be the humblest of 
your friends.” 

“Later,” she murmured, crumbling 
some bread. 

“Will you write to me—let me know 
where I can write to you?” 

“By and by I will. I don’t know— 
now.” 

“Don’t make it very long, will you 
He stood up and took his hat. ‘This 
is terribly hard on me. You'll admit 
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If I’d even.seen this total break 


” 


that. 
coming, and had prepared for it 
He broke off sharply, and looked at her 
steadily for some seconds. ‘‘When you 
came,” he said slowly, “I was some- 
thing that had been broken, and was 
patched again. I was without a spark 
of interest in anything. Though, fin- 
ished badly—I was finished. But, 
Fanny, you made me live.” The tri- 
umph of the low tone gave it the value 
of a cry. “Even though I never see 
you after to-day, I know [ll not slip 
back to what I was. You’ve done your 
work well. And won't it be something 
good for you to remember—that you 
made a man live again?” 

She stood up and moved toward him 
a few steps without knowing it. She 
wanted to touch him, to laugh in his 
arms, to feel herself drawn closely to 
him. But in despair that had become 
bodily nausea, she stood rigid. Oh, it 
was beyond the known that one mo- 
ment could be so congested with pain! 
A picture of her whole life flashed past 
in a murk—all but one morsel—and 
that endured blindingly. As if at the 
end of a black tunnel, she saw herself 
at seventeen, standing in a blaze of 
light, her hands in Steven King’s. 
There her misery had begun. But for 
that mistake in her simple youth, she 
would never have passed through the 
black space between, to stand now, 
looking for the last time on John’s 
face. 

“Stay a little longer,” she said heav- 
ily. 

“T’d better go while I’m obedient— 
and sane,” he flashed, in angry misery, 
adding, with a return of hope: “Do you 
want me to stay?” 

She considered, and held out her 
hand. “No. Don’t think I’m not sorry 
—for some reasons—that all this is 
over. Oh, I am!” 

“Fanny!” They stood hesitating, in 
chaos, two souls in trouble. 

“T want everything to be well with 
you.” Her wild smile was a rank fail- 
ure. “Good-by—I'll write.” 

That he should be walking to the 
window was unreal. That they had 
parted was somehow grotesque. Love 
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was in the air between them. The hot 
hunger for happiness in his own blood 
he divined in hers. But—he was going. 
She had let him go. The seemingly 
impossible thing had happened. There 
was a curiously biting humiliation to 
his manhood in it. With a woman’s 
heart on his side, how had he failed? 

The question was burning through 
him as he opened the casement. He 
halted on seeing Fergus outside, puz- 
zling over a yellow envelope he held in 
his hand. 

“What’s that?” John asked. 

“Oh, sir,” said Fergus, with evident 
relief, as he came toward him, beaming, 
“T was just wondering if I’d put it in 
the box. It’s a telegram, sir, for Mrs. 
Barrett. I was on the front steps, and 
saw the messenger boy looking for the 
house, and I made bold to have him 
give it to me. I brought it up myself.” 
He handed it, and retreated. John car- 
ried the telegram to Fanny. He had 
stepped to the balcony when a sound 
from her made him wait. She had 
torn it open, and was gazing at it. Life 
was back in her face. She crushed the 
paper between her hands, and raised 
her shining eyes to his. 

“I don’t have to go—not yet,” she 
said, not realizing that every quivering 
word betrayed her. “It’s from my sis- 
ter—and she can’t leave New York for 
a week—perhaps two. I don’t have to 
go—so soon!” 

John was back at her side. 
conquerable was in his face. 
down her shield. 

“Fanny, you love me!” When she 
would have swung away, he gripped 
her shoulder. 

“Please!” 
please x 

“You love me! 
it. Say it!” 

“It’s finished—finished 

“Tt’s only begun. You won’t send me 
away! You won’t make me do with- 
out you! You won’t do without me— 
when we might be together. Think of 
it, Fanny!” he prayed and commanded. 
“Nothing in the world could take the 
place of that. Nothing could be as 


The un- 
It struck 


she stammered. “Oh, 


Don’t fight against 
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sweet as that. Think of it! You and I, 
darling—together!” 

Fanny had let him take her hand. 
He had pressed it to his lips, his cheek, 
and now drew it up about his neck. Her 
face had stiffened, but the fires that 
dare fate had been lighted in her 
eyes. “Must I tell you? You will have 
it so!” This was reckless, bitter, bro- 
ken, but exultant. 

He laughed out as he caught her to 
him in fierce, adoring ownership. “I 
knew you loved me!” 

“Yes. Deeply, dearly, honestly, I 
love you!” 

“And you’d have cheated me— 
Fanny, you would have cheated me!” 
he cried, in accusing rapture as he 
kissed her lips, she vielding them. 

She trembled in his fierce hold, and 
when she looked up he saw fear in- 
stead of love in her face. “But we’re 
foolish—we are mad—as you'll see 
——” And her breath broke on a wild 
note. “You will see!” 

“Words! Why?” 


, 


“T am frightened—at this.’ 
His eyes were glorified. He laid his 


lips on her brow. “So am I, my dear- 
est No wonder! Sheer, stark, sov- 
ereign happiness has come to us. It 
doesn’t belong to this world at all. It’s 
a bit of the ineffable, and when it 
touches us, Fanny, we can’t help feel- 
ing afraid.” 

From the old violin maker’s rooms a 
plaint of music that at first had been 
very faint now throbbed like a voice 
at the door. The birthday party was in 
swing. Some one was playing on a 
cello, and the song was “Allerseelen.” 
The sad rapture in the deep, rich strains 
seemed part of John’s last words. 


Lovers are lifted above time. Fanny 
afterward remembered that when John 
had finished telling her his straight and 
simple story from boyhood up, the 
room was getting shadowy, and that a 
haze from lighted windows opposite 
was stealing into it. He had lingered 
over his happy school and college days 
in England, his love for the army, his 
going to India; had told her briefly, 
but clearly, of his disgrace; had massed 


his latest sufferings in some raw, quiv- 
ering sentences that made her know; 
and then had dwelt on her appearance 
at his bedside that first day, and on 
all that had followed. He could not 
say too much of this. With her in 
his arms, it was rapture to analyze 
every detail of the growth of their at- 
traction. Passionate love at its begin- 
ning—the most lyrical magic of life— 
engulfed them. 

They were seated in the deep sofa. 
Fanny’s hands were clasped upon 
John’s shoulder. Her head rested so 
that her lips were near his throat, but 
he could not see her face. A silence 
had fallen upon them. It was a wait- 
ing silence. She knew it. It was time 
for her to speak. 

“You remember what you called this 
old house once? A Sargasso Sea, 
where wrecks drift!’ she murmured. 
“I never forgot that. You have often 
wondered, I’m sure, what wild storm 
wrecked me. It was—I am a 
lifted her face, absolutely speechless, 
appalled. 

John tried to look at her, but she kept 
turned away from him. “Don’t say 
another word. Let it go, dear. What 
does it matter?” 

“You should know,” came to him 
thickly. 

“Then another time 

“‘Now—at the beginning.” 

To gain time, she went back to her 
early youth, and her meeting with 
Steven King. All the while John 
pressed gentle, unobtrusive kisses on 
her hand. As she described the misery 
of her marriage, he gripped her close- 
ly. “Poor kiddie—poor little thing!” 
he said. 

She broke from him, and walked past 
the haze from the window into the deep 
shadow. He could not see that her 
hands were up against him. “I'll tell 
you here. Don’t come near me, please.” 

And somehow she got past the first 
black spot in. the story—Steven’s crime, 
and that he had sent her the spurious 
money. After this she came again to 
a full stop. She was foundering in a 
mire that sickened her. The bare facts 
about herself had never seemed uglier. 


”? 
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She tried to think of words that might 
soften them. Nothing could do that. 
A somber sense of fatality filled her. 
She thought of the midnight knocking 
on the gate in “Macbeth’—it was 
sounding for her. She must complete 
what fate had begun. 

“After that—I—they ” She wa- 
vered; her voice went into splinters. 

John crossed sharply and passionate- 
ly to her. He seized her shoulder. 
“Fanny—stop !” 

“T must—it’s right 

“IT don’t care anything about it. 
Whatever followed doesn’t matter a fig 
tome. I didn’t ask you, did 1? You’ve 
made yourself almost sick.” He kissed 
and soothed her. 

She pressed him back wildly, yet held 
to him, her touch trembling over his 
arms, the appeal of one in trouble. 
“The rest—is worse.” 

“All the more reason why you keep 
it to yourself.” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand—lis- 
ten——” 

“Fanny!” he cried out sharply. She 
could scarcely see his face, but the tone 
seemed to tie her tongue. “I’m sorry 
you've told me what you have.” 

“Why?” she asked, in pure amaze. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“T don’t like to think that such pitch 
ever touched you. I would rather not 
have to see you so in my thoughts.” 

“You mean it cheapens me to you— 
changes you? Then all the more rea- 
son ia 

“T don’t mean anything of the sort! 
I see you suffer just to look back upon 
the misfortunes you’ve met. If talking 
about them meant doing something to 
help you now, that would be different. 
Memories really make our lives. Each 
day we lay a stone or two on.this house 
of memory that’s always building. It’s 
invisible except to the mind—but how 
it lasts from birth to death! Now, my 
dearest, from to-night you are to try 
to forget these dark memories. Mak- 
ing me see ‘them only vitalizes them 
still further for you. You’ve told me 
enough already. Too much.” 

“But, John, certain things 

“They don’t matter to me, I tell you. 
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You—free to love me—you in the pres- 
ent! That’s all I want.” 

The argument was like a life rope 
flung to her. It turned her hatred of 
speech into a hope that he would con- 
vince her not to speak—at least, not 
then—and perhaps never. Still, she 
struggled to be just. 

“But how frank you were with me,” 
she said. 

“The worst had been said—even pub- 
lished. Why, as much as I could I 
whitewashed myself to you. How 
ghastly your face is in this gloom—like 
a mask, with just stains for your eyes 
and your lips,” he broke off. “Get 
your things on. Good heavens, you 
must be fainting with hunger—I am!” 
He went to the window, and looked at 
his watch. “Almost eight. Get your 
things on, and we'll drive to Clare- 
mont.” 

It was past midnight when they re- 
turned, after a leisurely drive down in 
a hansom. The long day had held his- 
tory for Fanny, and she was very tired, 
but instead of going to bed she sat 
down and stared before her. She was 
facing a crisis. She wanted to believe 
that she had the right to remain silent 
about the shame-streaked sorrow that 
perhaps had not yet finished with her— 
at least, to be silent about it as long 
as she could. 

What John had said about memory 
was a thing that she had often felt her- 
self. We are our memories! This one 
that she loathed sometimes started out 
upon her, resist it as she would, smear- 
ing her, sickening her, and making the 
day unclean. Why should she pass it 
on to the man she loved? If she had 
been punished justly, then, in sheer jus- 
tice, she must confess; but, being, in- 
stead, resentful of having suffered un- 
fairly, was there need of burning this 
picture of herself into John’s mind? 
She ended by thinking that for many 


_teasons her silence would be kind to 


him and best for them both. 

In prison she had stopped praying. 
“God has forgotten me,” had been her 
constant, bitter thought. To-night, for 
the first time in years, she knelt beside 
her bed. She wept wildly, joyously, 
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and poured out passionate thanks. One 
cry ran through it all: “Let the past 
pass away forever! Keep that horror 
from ever soiling me again. Let us be 
happy !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
NOT NEEDED. 


Esray Heath had changed his plan 
of leaving for Newport because the 
necessity for remaining in town con- 
ferred a social honor on him. A great 
prince had arrived. It so happened that 
he was a thoughtful prince, 
and his interest in the din- 
ners and balls arranged for 
him in Newport, and on big 
country estates at other 
places, was slight; whereas, 
his interest in New York 
was monumental. He 
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New York streets in June and study 
the great hot mortuary, teeming with 
business. A number of fashionables 
had returned from the country to 
hotels. Several of the big houses re- 
mained open. Yachts came down from 
Newport to rock in the bay, fluttering 
with flags by day, radiantly lighted at 
night. As far as could be judged, 


there was no hot wave imminent, and 
the weather continued blue-skyed and 
breezy. 

On Tuesday, Claudia was able to pay 
Fanny another visit. 


She went early. 








wanted to study its many 








sides—business, mechanics, 
progress. 

Esray had been invited to 
be one of a committee of 
“Cdistimn= 
guished  citi- 
zens” who 
were to ar- 
range for 
the entertain- 
ment of the 
royal guest. 
As his name 
was on the 
list with 
names that 
spelled pres- 
tige and mil- 
lions in eight 
figures, he 
was delight- 
ed. Under 
these condi- 
tions, what 
would have 
been detest- 
able became 
delight- 
ful. He even 
said it was 
chic to whirl 
through the 
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From this ghost’s face, out of these rags, the dead had spoken to her. 
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As this was in the full morning, she 
wore a heavy chiffon veil, went very 
plainly dressed, and took her first ride 
in a Fifth Avenue omnibus as far as 
Washington Square. She walked west 
under the trees, and continued west 
down to the old house in the curious, 
obsolete angle of the town. 

Since seeing Fanny, she had been 
more than ever eager to escape from 
the boredom of her life with Esray, 
and it was about this that she wished 
to talk this morning. She wanted 
Fanny to enter joyously into her day- 
dreams of the future, when, both as 
free as before either had married, they 
would wander—light-hearted comrades 
—to safe and distant places. Her girl- 
hood swung back to her. She was 
again the dreaming Claudia Lawson 
who had walked in her native town 
with pictures of a great singer’s fu- 
ture firing her brain, while her little 
sister skipped by her side, with arm 
tucked in hers. 

Another reason for her hopeful step 
and the slight, scornful smile, hidden 
by her veil, was the fact that she had 
seen the Lantern’s attack on John. She 
rarely did more than scan the headlines 
in the newspapers, but “John Cross !”— 
the name had sprung out at her, and 
she had read the satire to the last word. 

She had ordered her maid to cut 
it out, and she had it now in the mesh 
bag that dangled from her wrist. That 
it had appeared just when it would 
help her cause had been most fortunate, 
as now, of course, Fanny would see 
that her interest in this man was ridicu- 
lously fantastic—an interest bred of the 
dire pathos of her life, which had sent 
her like a disabled ship to this back- 
water shelter. 

“Adventurer, black sheep, pariah— 
even worse than I had supposed,” had 
been Claudia’s decisive thought; and, 
except for her comfort in feeling ‘that 
now Fanny would sanely agree to her 
directorship in everything, she dis- 
missed John Cross as unimportant. 

As she went up the steps of the old 
house, Mrs. Murray was coming down, 
a partially made gown in her arms. 
The veiled figure caught her attention 
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and brought her to a standstill. Sim- 
plicity of attire might deceive the many, 
but cut—that subtle, most potent ingre- 
dient of a gown’s charm—had a per- 
sonality to the initiated eye. It was 
the cut of Claudia’s blue serge that 
held Mrs. Murray rooted on a step. 
This, with the veiled face and a wave 
of diffused, delicate perfume that she 
knew meant “sachet,” acted like an 
inspiration upon her. 

“You're the lady Mrs. Barrett’s ex- 
pecting?” she asked, while her eyes 
tore with rapierlike keenness over every 
seam. As Claudia did not answer other 
than by a vacillating nod, Mrs. Murray 
continued, in the tone of hospitality: 
“Go right up—this one flight—door 
right there at the top.” 

She paused to watch the gown out of 
sight. Claudia glanced back, and was 
disturbed to see her watching. 

“T can’t wait,” Mrs. Murray thought, 
“to get my scissors into a newspaper. 
I'll have that paneled effect on the back 
My Lord, 


width pat before I sleep. 
but Mrs. Barrett does have elegant cos- 
tumes coming to see her!” 

As soon as Fanny opened the door 
Claudia threw back her veil nervously. 
“Who is that black-eyed woman?’ she 


asked as she kissed Fanny. “She 
frightened me.” 

“A little, slender thing—very pale? 
That’s Mrs. Murray.” 

“She knew I was coming to see you. 
You must have mentioned me to her.” 

“T had to—in case I might be out, 
you know.” 

“She stared so.” 

“It was at that sweet gown, dear.” 
Then Fanny laughed. “She'll have a 
doll dressed exactly like you, Clo, be- 
fore the week’s out. No observation, 
no impression, is wasted on her. She’s 
quite a wonderful little being in her 
way. Sit down; give me your hat. 
How glad I am to see you!” 

“T like this place,” said Claudia. “It’s 
much prettier by daylight.” 

She gazed about in commendation, 
her natural self coming out of the con- 
ventional shell in which she masquerad- 
ed. She sat back in a big Sheraton 
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armchair, and told with merry scorn of 
the reason for Esray’s change of plans. 

“My dear, half the big men allowed 
their names to go on the list, and then 
conveniently found it impossible to 
serve in the daytime. Esray was fu- 
rious at first, but found himself tied 
up in it. Oh, dear,” she continued, fol- 
lowing another thought, “how I wish 
I could carry you off to the jonquil- 
colored suite that has a view of the 
park!” 

Fanny was not attentive. Her 
thoughts had been slipping away to a 
consideration of how she was to break 
her own news to Claudia. ‘‘Where?” 
she asked. 

“Why, in my big tomb on Fifth Ave- 
nue!” said Claudia sharply. “Where 
else? With Esray out all day, it would 
be sweet there for you and me. But 
we might as well dream of an excur- 
sion to the moon.” Her gaze, which 


had been traveling over Fanny, rested, 
intensely puzzled, on her face. 
“Why do you look at me that way ?” 


Fanny asked, sitting opposite her, and 
taking one of the bony, nervous hands 
that were so unlike her own small and 
childish ones. 
me?” 

“Wrong!” Claudia murmured, and 
the word was happy. “No, indeed! 
You know, Fanny, I always thought 
you distractingly pretty. But, dear— 
you are really wonderful this morn- 
ing.” 

“I’m very much ‘dressed up,’ you 
see,” Fanny said, springing up and 
twirling. “This is one of Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s ‘creations.’ To quote her, ‘Can 
you beat it on Fifth Avenue?’ ” 

The gown was white mull, with a 
faint rose shimmering through it, giv- 
ing it the ethereal blush found in a 
white rose with a pink heart. Her pale, 
gauzy hair, banded flatly to her head, 
Greek fashion, was swathed close to 
her clearly flowing brows, and partial- 
ly hid her ears.. A black velvet ribbon 
clung to her stalklike throat. A web 
of lace crossed her bosom. 

“Really lovely!” said Claudia. “As 
good as anything I’d pay Clement two 
hundred dollars for. But—it’s not the 


“What’s wrong with ~ 
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She paused, confused, 
“You 
Turn 


gown, Fanny.” 
and then ended, with decision: 
have the look of happiness. 
around. Look at me.” 

“T am happy. Oh, Clo, I am!” 
Fanny sat down again, and again she 
took Claudia’s hand, She loved her 
— so, and she knew she must pain 
ner. 

“The other night you looked tired. 
To-day—no,” said Claudia. “Have you 
been taking a tonic?” 

Fanny laughed in a gay, musing way. 
“It might be called that—or, better still, 
an elixir.” 

Claudia gave her a sharp glance. 
“What do you mean? You don’t seem 
loin You don’t seem a bit afraid 
oO 

“There’s a curious thing!” Fanny 
cried, glad to delay the confession that 
would fully explain her exultation. 
“l’m not a bit afraid. Fear seems to 
have left me absolutely, Clo. It’s just 
as if nipping steel rivets that had 
pressed down on all my nerves had 
been wrenched away. I’m not going 
to keep my door locked any more. / 
don’t care. Somehow I’m confident 
that I'll live happily, securely, all my 
life!” 

“Can you trace the reason for this?" 
Claudia asked. Some feeling, not yet 
understood, began to chill her. 

“The danger, of course, is just as 
real,” said Fanny; “but somehow I’m 
able to make myself forget about it.” 
She changed the subject, and said gay- 
ly: “Oh, Clo, how lucky I am to have 
imagination! It’s spiritual wealth! A 
prisoner walking between plaster walls 
—if he has imagination—can sail upon 
the Nile, can gamble at Monte Carlo, 
can feel a Russian sledge flashing him 
through an icy, lilac-colored twilight. 
It’s just as if God gives some of us a 
rose garden in our souls, a spring day 
in our constitutions. We can draw on 
these when life is gray and empty. I 
feel all this as I write on my story.” 

Still Claudia sat studying her. She 
had a fancy that Fanny avoided meet- 
ing her eyes. She was thinking this as 
Fanny, with one of her light, quick 
movements, whirled to her writing 
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desk, returning with loose pages clasped 
to her breast. 

“See here—I wrote a thousand words 
this morning!” she cried. “I have eight 
chapters done. It’s been joy. It’s fully 
four years since I wrote my last story. 
The writing ability left me absolutely 
when I was in the hospital—and after- 
ward. But it’s come back, and it gives 
me a feeling of triumph. You'd never 
guess what this is about. No _ prob- 
lems—no_ realism—nothing out of my 
own experience. I’ve just reveled in 


writing about castaways in the far 
South Seas. I had real data, for Steven 
once told me the kernel of this splendid 
He knew that part of the world 


tale. 
well. 

“The story is full of danger, deceit, 
shipwreck, savages, quicksands. In 
writing it, I was spirited away from 
this back room, like a bit of thistledown 
borne up to the sky and then plunged 
down to the sea on the back of a March 
gale. Of course, I can’t send it out un- 
der my old name. At first I thought 
I’d use ‘Barrett,’ but I’ve decided to 
take a perfectly new one—a man’s. 
They’ll never find me out,” she added, 
exultant. “Oh, I am a busy person! 
I’ve ordered a typewriter, and it comes 
to-day. Shall I read you the first chap- 
ter, Clo? There’s time before’”—with 
the papers in her arms, she paused, her 
eyes on the clock—“before ~ jae 
paused again, and looked at Claudia. 

“Before what? I have all day. Be- 
fore what?”  Claudia’s lips settled 
grimly. She bent forward. ‘You're 
expecting some one?” 

“Yes; but you needn’t go, dear,” 
Fanny said, and placed the papers on 
the table. “You can stay, too. In fact, 
I want very much to have you stay.” 
She came close to Claudia, made a sud- 
den dip, and laid her warm, smooth lips 
on her sister’s cheek. ‘Mr. Cross is 
coming to a noon breakfast with me 
to-day. Will you stay?” 

“Then you have seen this man!” A 
thrill of the most passionate hate 
against this unknown being who was 
standing in her way ran through Clau- 
dia. “And after giving me your word 
that a 
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“No,” Fanny said gently; “I said I 
would not see him except to say good- 
by to him—and that was just what I 
did. But when I got your telegram, 
and he knew I was going to stay on, 
I—decided—differently.” In another 
moment she would have told all the 
truth, but Claudia interrupted. 

“IT see. This gown and this gayety 
are not for me.” There was triumph 
in the swirl of Claudia’s arm as she 
reached to the table for her mesh bag 
that held the newspaper cutting. 

Fanny sat down on the arm of Clau- 
dia’s chair. “Don’t be unreasonable, 
Clo. This doesn’t make me love you 
less i. 

“Read that!’ said Claudia, and flour- 
ished the paper toward her. “Read it, 
and then let us drop this person’s name 
forever. Your hero has been given a 
bath in acid, my dear, and he hasn’t 
stood the test. The gilding’s washed 
off, and he’s all tin.” 

Fanny stood up. Stillness and a blaz- 
ing pallor had come to her face. “That 
libel that was in the Lantern?” She 
took it, crushed it, and flung it in a 
ball into the empty grate. 

“You've read it?” 

“T".." 

“And yet ” Claudia faltered in 
abject astonishment. 

“Aren't you unjust and narrow to 
condemn this way a man whom you’ve 
never seen?” Fanny demanded. 

“It’s quite enough to read of him.” 
While Claudia’s heart hurt her, her 
face flamed with scorn. 

“You’ve not seen him.” 

“T don’t want to.” Claudia stood up, 
and her trembling hand reached for her 
hat. 

But Fanny flung her arms around 
her. “Clo, dear, don’t make me wretch- 
ed just when [’m—happy—after such 
a long, long time of sorrow!” she 
crooned. “Be glad for whatever makes 
me glad. Oh, you would—if you 
knew’’—with a whispered, but pierc- 
ing, note—“you would if you could see 
those days when I never smiled.” 

The appeal disarmed Claudia’s jeal- 
ousy. Her love was too great to har- 
bor it. She took Fanny’s face in both 
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her hands, and kissed her slowly and 
gently. “Yes, I ought to thank God 
that you are here. Nothing else ought 
to matter. I am selfish, dear. Forgive 
me,” she said; and then she sat down 
suddenly, crumpling over in a hopeless 
way. She covered her haggard face 
with her big, thin hands, and wept with 
a quiet dreariness that cut Fanny like 
a sword, 

“Clo—Clo!” She knelt beside Clau- 
dia. “Have I done this?” 

“T’m nervous, that’s all,’ Claudia 
sobbed through her shielding fingers. 
“You see, I counted so on being needed 
by you. I saw myself getting away 
from Esray, taking care of you, and we 
two going away together alone.” She 
looked up. “Well—that’s still possi- 
ble, of course.” And she wiped her 
eyes. “I simply grew miserably jeal- 
ous on finding, when I came to spend 
a day with you, that you were absorbed 
by this—man. But he can’t possibly 


count now that you know what he is. 
Besides, you wouldn’t marry him, or 


any one else, as things are. So I'll 
have to be patient. When you've 
amused yourself, and I can get a de- 
cent settlement from Esray, our life 
together will begin. I'll go now.” 

Fanny let her stand up. She was 
still kneeling, and in deep thought. 
After a time she spoke very quietly: 

“T can’t cheat you, Clo.” She strug- 
gled up, and held out her hands. “But 
do try to see things my way. John 
Cross loves me. He told me so on 
Sunday. I really, really love him, and 
he knows it.” 

“You can’t!” Claudia grew rigid, 
her scorn ablaze. “You can’t love a 
coward! Don’t tell me so.” 

“T didn’t tell you that—nor do I,” 
Fanny said, as firm as a rock. “I love 
a man who is worth loving—no cow- 
ard.” 

“He has given you some lying ex- 
planation, Fanny. But that paper gives 
facts with authority.” 

“He has not given me any explana- 
tion. In a way, all that’s been printed 
is true.” 

“In a way! What way?” 

“He was dismissed—disgraced.” 
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“A victim of some plot, no doubt!” 
Claudia sneered. “A misunderstood 
being! My dear Fanny, you are ten 
years younger than I am. You were 
the dupe, my poor darling, of one bril- 
liant swindler. Amuse your starved 
life here with another if you wish, but, 
for God’s sake, don’t believe what he 
says! Don’t believe ie 

Fanny’s lip curled. A smile that told 
of an uplifted spirit glowed in her face. 
“You don’t realize that every word you 
utter is in his favor, Claudia. He might 
have concocted lies to defend himself. 
He didn’t. He admits that the charge 
was proven against him.” 

“And yet you say 53 

“That he is a brave man.” 

Claudia shrugged. “I see. You're 
pinning your faith on what he did in 
the Philippines. Well, the other should 
count, too. The fact remains—Eng- 
land sent him packing.” 

She saw that her words did not un- 
settle Fanny or wound her. Her face 
was now all sweet, grave decision. 

“If you could see him—talk to him 
for even five minutes—you would un- 
derstand.” 

“That’s the cry of the lovesick!”’ said 
Claudia bitterly. “You think so be- 
cause you see him with besotted eyes. 
I have to speak sharply, Fanny.” She 
had put on her hat, and now she placed 
her hands on Fanny’s shoulders, draw- 
ing her near. “I’ve a right to- guard 
you. I don’t care,”’ she said slowly, “a 
pin for anything in the whole world but 
you. To have a home for you, I mar- 
ried Esray. My life with him, at its 
best, has had about as much agreeable- 
ness as a long railroad journey with a 
bore you can’t escape from; at its 
worst, it’s been a compound of heart’s 
bitterness and contempt. I stood it be- 
cause at first he needed me, and I’d 
given my word. But this last two 
years it’s been for your sake alone— 
that I might be able to make him give 
me plenty of money to help you to a 
happy life when you were free. I’m 
showing you my right to question you 
now. Fanny,” she ended seriously, 
“what conclusion will there be to this 
love affair—what can there be?” 
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“I’ve been trying to tell you, Clo. 
But you make it so hard.” 

Claudia edged from her with a look 
of affright. ‘Do you mean 

“T’ve made up my mind—to marry 
him—and take the chances.” 

The word “marry” moved on Clau- 
dia’s lips without sound—a ghost of a 
word. “Fanny!” 

“T’ve said I would,” Fanny said, in 
a thrilling tone. “I'll risk it.” 

“Marry him—without telling him? 
You’d do that?” 

“Yes!” It was a wild, determined 
whisper. “Oh, yes. I must. I couldn’t 
tell him. It isn’t cheating, for I’m sure 
he’d marry me anyway. But I don’t 
want him to know of that hideous back- 
ground—that I have such memories. 
He may never be made to see it. But 
if—the worst should happen—he’d 
stand by me—he’d understand—he 
wouldn’t blame me. And, oh, the de- 
light of believing—that it will never 
happen! He wants to live in Arizona. 
That will be safe. It’s my chance, and 
I’m going to take it.” 

There was a deep silence. They 
gazed at each other—Claudia in a deep, 
reproachful farewell; Fanny with soft, 
anxious eyes. 

“T am not needed—at all,” Claudia 
said, in a lifeless tone. ‘‘It’s—it’s—a 
little surprising—but I’ll get used to it.” 
She kissed Fanny’s cheek lightly. 
“Good-by. Good luck—whatever you 
do!” 

“What do you mean?” Fanny asked, 
holding her, her look hardening. “I 
want you, too. Because I disagree with 
you, am I nothing to you? Clo, you’re 
not like that! Nothing can ever part 
you and me. You forgave my folly 
once. You didn’t shut me out then, 
and tell me to lie on the bed that I'd 
made. You were so good to me, your 
letters the only joy of my life. Now, 
though to you I may seem an utter 
fool, and doing wrong, you'll still for- 
give me and still love me?” 

Claudia’s eyes were thick with tears. 
“T can’t stand this. It’s too bitter.” 

“But I’m not counting you out. 
Leave Esray! Let his money go. You 
have some of your own—not much, 








but it will do. Let my home be your 
home. Come with us!” 

“Us!” said Claudia, and gave her 
head a wild, agonized toss. “Us! 
That’s so likely! No, I go my own 
way. Now that I know you’ve counted 
me out of your life, I can make some- 
thing more of my own than I have 
done. I never tried before to find any- 
thing delightful in just spending money 
and going the pace, but I will now. 
Or I may light on some fad or mad- 
ness that will amuse me. There’s the 
suffrage movement, for example,” with 
a bitter laugh; ‘in England duchesses 
are beginning to take it up. Oh, I'll 
get—something! But of one thing rest 
assured—TI shall never make my home 
with you and your Mr. Cross!” Her 
smile was one of storm. Her racked 
heart showed in her eyes. 

“You will think better of this, Clo,” 
Fanny said quietly. She felt cold as 
she stood away from her sister, watch- 
ing her in sorrowful dismay. 

Claudia’s shaking fingers were pin- 
ning on her veil. “Of course, if you 
ever need me, you can command me,” 
she said politely. “I believe you have 
both my address and telephone num- 
ber.” 

“You will think better of this,” 
Fanny said. 

But with a passionate, ultimate ges- 
ture, Claudia went blindly out. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TIDE CREEPS TO FANNY’S DOOR. 


It would be difficult to say which 
heart ached the more—Claudia’s, which 
sent up a hot, bitter mist through which 
the streets swam as she walked—or 
Fanny’s, as she remained staring at the 
door, the charm lent by love gone out 
of her life in a big, sharp pity for Clau- 
dia. Such a situation between two peo- 
ple who really love each other is un- 
thinkable, and rarely endures long. 
Fanny’s first movement was to her 
desk, where she wrote: 

I am so wretched! Oh, how could you 


go away like that? If I had committed the 
sin of treachery against you, had profaned 
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what you held holy, you could not have been 
more implacable. I have disappointed you, 
Clo, but [ have not wronged you. Do come 
back—please do—and let us talk about it 
again. You'll see that I do need you. I[f it’s 
not as big a need as you thought, that ought 
not to matter, if you love me. If I don’t 
hear from you or see you before I go to 
sleep to-night, you will be doing the first 
cruel thing I’ve ever known you to do. 

This was signed with an old, child- 
ish pet name—a most foolish little 
name, but a sacred symbol between 
them, and understood only by their two 
selves. When it reached Claudia 
through the post at about five o'clock, 
she was just writing her own message 
of peace: 

I was a brute, a madwoman, It’s the un- 
natural sort of life I live—because I care 
so littke—that makes me an extremist when 
I do care. I’ve cried my eyes out and they 
look like oysters. Now I’m sane. I shall 
hover around you, Fanny, ready if you need 
me. But it will be long—I warn you that 
on this I’m obstinate—it will be long before 
I can bear to see your lover—or your hus- 
band, if he really becomes that. 

On reading Fanny’s letter—with the 
babyish name at the bottom that con- 
jured up the picture of a very little 
girl, with fair curls clustering about 
her neck, wearing a gray lamb’s wool 
tam-o’-shanter, and with school books 
on her arm—Claudia’s last shred of re- 
sistance melted. Her heart flooded with 
yearning. She tore up the message she 
lad meant to send. It seemed a poor 
thing. 

“T’ll go down again to her to-night,” 
she thought. Her eyes had the gaping 
waiting look that one sees in the eyes 
of sailors’ wives who gaze across black 
seas. “My poor Fanny! How is it 
going to end for you, dear?” 








The clock in John’s room had struck 
twelve. 

“Do I go in now?” he asked. 

A healthy man, fresh from the bath 
and the brush, looks his best in the 
morning. John, in pale-gray flannels, 
glowed with the same dewy brightness 
as the white carnation in his coat. 

“Everything’s ready, sir,” said Fer- 
gus. “I was able to get everything 

t the market, and helped Mrs. Barrett 
as much as I could; but she wouldn’t 
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let me cook the sweetbreads. She’s 
doing it herself on the chafing dish.” 
He lifted a brush, and gave one of 
John’s sleeves a last, quite unnecessary, 


touch, and added: ‘“‘Something’s gone 
wrong with Mrs. Barrett to-day, sir.” 
John wheeled. “What do you 


mean?” 

“As I went up with the groceries, I 
passed a lady on the stairs. In fact, 
she ran into me as if she were blind. 
She seemed excited, I thought : 

“What was she like?” Even John’s 
eyes were listening. 

“TI hadn’t a good look, sir. Coming 
into the hall from the sun, it was dark, 
and, besides, she had a veil all around 
her. But she smelled fine—twas just 
like a conservatory on legs going past 
me. Well, when I got inside, Mrs. 
Barrett was starting to write a letter. 
She kept touching her eyes with one 
of them weeny little handkerchers she 
has. ‘Fergus,’ she says, ‘I want you to 
post this for me right away, and come 
back.’ She gave it to me, but says, 
with a smile: ‘I’m going to ask you 
not to look at the name; so I'll trust 
you to keep it turned down, just like 
that, and drop it into the box.’ I was 
terrible curious, but I did just as she 
told me, of course, though if it had 
fallen face up, and I couldn't have 
helped seeing it,’’ he laughed, “I’d have 
been obliged to it.” 

John pieced out the situation at once. 
Fanny had quarreled with her sister, 
and about him. She had written to her 
sister, while still careful to keep her 
name from being found out. There 
was something here determinedly hid- 
den. But this did not matter to him at 
all. Fanny might have family secrets 
from him all her life, and the fact 
would not trouble him. He was sin- 
gularly lacking in curiosity about things 
that were not absolutely vital to him. 
The important thing was that Fanny 
could marry him, and was going to 
marry him. It would be a pity if this 
should antagonize this woman she 
loved. But, if so, it could not be helped. 

After all, there was nothing really 
perfect in this world. The nearest to 
it was the almost crazy happiness that 
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had filled him in a bubbling way since 
that moment two days ago, when, even 
as he and Fanny had said good-by to 
each other, they had kissed. 

Were there but two days stretching 
between that moment and now? Two 
days only since then? No, no! Rather 
a great, throbbing, golden block of life 
that held all the enrapturing sweets 
vouchsafed by fate to humanity. He 
understood the loves of Lancelot and 
Guinevere, and Paola and Francesca 
as never before. He put his own mean- 
ing into Solomon’s song: “Behold 
thou art fair, my beloved; thou hast 
dove’s eyes. Thy lips are like a thread 
of scarlet.” 

His own thoughts barred the real 
world from him. He seldom heard 
what Fergus said to him unless he 
spoke of Fanny. He hardly knew what 
he ate—in fact, for the first time in his 
life, although he was constantly and 
feverishly hungry, he took absolutely 
none of the interest in his food that, 
as a fastidious animal with a good 
digestion, he had been accustomed to 
take. He walked the crowded streets, 
his blood tingling, his heart light, and 
he saw only her face. He would come 
out of the obsession to say gayly to 
himself: “This is dementia!” When 
a clerk in a shop had that morning spec- 
ulated about the size of his gloves, and 
he had answered dreamily, thinking of 
her gloves: “The very smallest made, 
I should imagine,” he felt sure that it 
was dementia. 

Oh, how well it is that such sweet, 
lunatic moments like these are permit- 
ted to visit human beings! They glo- 
rify the world until we say: “This is 
heaven; I want no other.”” Turned into 
memories, they become the rose light 
upon the path that goes down into the 
valley of loss and disillusion, and be- 
cause of it we can walk there without 
utter bitterness. 

Fanny’s room looked very inviting as 
John stepped into it. He had not seen 
it before with the full light of noon 
pouring through the apple-green win- 
dow curtains. The flowers he had sent 


were there—yellow jonquils in a jade- 
green vase; masses of pale, cloudy 
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bloom almost as tall as fishing rods 
bending from the corners; roses and 
sweet peas on the table. He was de- 
lighted to think that he had spent for 
those flowers at a Fifth Avenue florist’s 
a great deal more than he could afford. 

In the woodland light, with the flow- 
ers glowing, with the ancient, dark fur- 
niture shining, beside a small table 
flashing with copper and glass, Fanny 
stood waiting for him. She was like 
one of the pale roses grown big and 
come to life. The appeal she made to 
him affected him so powerfully that he 
felt it rush to his brain like an assault 
upon the very gate of life. It left 
him hushed, chilled. His touch on her 
shoulders, his kiss on her upturned lips, 
had a sacred tenderness. <A touch of 
that prevision that comes when we love 
deeply, yet realize our impotence under 
whatever cruelties destiny may deal out 
to us, dismayed him. He gazed grave- 
ly at her. 

‘How solemn you are!” she said. 

“T’m worried.” 

“Why ?” 

“T think I love you too much.” 

She laughed. ‘Don’t think that, 
Jack. You couldn't.” 

He lifted her face in his hands, and, 
though his next words were half jest- 
ing, she saw his need of her stark in 
his eyes. “If anything should happen 
to you, what would become of me?” A 
tinge of the old terror for what might 
arise in her path kept her silent. ‘“Ca- 
ble cars are slaughtering people every- 
where,” he said, anxiety real through 
his smile. ‘Are you careful crossing 
the streets, Fanny? And that gown!” 
he went on, in a voice of trouble. 
“That’s—awful!” 

“Why, it’s lovely! 
think so.” 

“T do think so, but it’s a seashelly 
bit of frippery that would blaze up in 
a second if you stepped on a match. 
And there’s an alcohol lamp burning 
under that chafing dish!” he exclaimed, 
with a look of panic. 

“T have to take my chances, like 
other people.” With a laugh, Fanny 
tore her hands from him, and went to 
the table. 


I felt sure you'd 














He followed her promptly. “But 
you’re not like other people,” he pro- 
tested, going close to her again, and 
this time crushing her to him and kiss- 
ing her in the wildest love. “Not a 
bit like them. Why will you persist in 
thinking so? I’d rather you’d dress 
in rubber—as a sort of life preserver.” 

As she put the final touches to the 
lunch, he sat down, and, in besotted 
happiness, watched her. ‘You haven’t 
noticed something,” he said—‘‘some- 
thing about me.” 

She paused with an uplifted spoon, 
and studied him. Her eyes fell on his 
arms that were folded, the black sling 
dangling. ‘All better?’ she asked joy- 
ously. 

“Practically so. 
can use it—when 
smiled. 

“Did he leave that to your own judg- 
ment—-the foolish man?” Fanny ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, there won’t be any judgment 
in how I use it. It’s going to be very 
reckless to-day—and it will be all your 
fault.” 

She appeared to ignore his eyes and 
their meaning. “It was very good of 
you to send such lovely melons. But 
why the brandy? Isn’t the sauterne 
enough, and better, in this weather?” 

“You very fashionably call this 
breakfast, but I had my tea and some 
eggs quite early. I like black coffee at 
about this time—and with a bit of 
cognac in it.” 

“See that lovely copper and brass 
thing? The coffee will bubble in it on 
the table.” She looked about with a 
pretty, housewifely air. “I think we 
can sit down now. Come!” And she 
waved him to a chair beside her. 

Before he took his place he kissed 
her, and for a moment she glowed and 
trembled in his arms. “You mustn’t 
do this again for a long time,” she said, 
pulling back sharply, and arranging her 
hair. “It’s time to eat.” 

John sat down with a reckless flour- 
ish. “Fanny,” he said, digging the 


The doctor says I 
necessary.” He 


spoon into the melon, “the truth is, I’m 
off my head about you. 
to be normal. 


But I'll try 
I will—really.” 
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It was a very wonderful experience. 
Their world was in that room. They 
ate and laughed. They said loving and 
gay things—utter nonsense, most of it, 
but electric with passionate love. 

“As we’re to be married very soon,” 
John said, “hadn’t we better talk of 
keeping house?” 

“You’re not to interfere there at all,” 
said Fanny, with a saucy lift of her lip. 
“T’ll keep the house.” 

“But surely,’ he protested reproach- 
fully, “you want to know what I like 
to eat, and how I like things cooked, 
and all that sort of thing?” 

“A true, domineering Saxon, talk- 
ing of food instead of art or poetry! 
Haven’t you enough?” 

“Well, Fanny, to be frank, I expect- 
ed a chop after the sweetbreads, and I 
don’t believe I’m going to get it.” He 


sat back disconsolately. ‘Am ]?” 
“ No ” = 
“There! You see how necessary it 


is to consult about those details?” 

“But the weather is too warm for 
meat.” 

“For you. In fact, you look incor- 
poreal—as if a grape served on a rose 
leaf ought to be your menu. But J 
warn you that I have a horrible appe- 
tite.” 

“I’m so sorry,’ 
and then pathetically: 
really eat a chop?” 

“T could eat two chops.” 

“Certainly being in love, Jack, dear, 
has not made you indifferent to food.” 

“You know, that’s a funny thing,” 
said John, looking suddenly wide-eyed 
and boyish. “Ever since Sunday I have 
consumed a most dreadful quantity. I 
don’t care what it is—half the time I 
don’t know what I eat. But I keep at 
it in the busiest way imaginable. Fer- 
gus has spoken of it.” 

“Too bad!’ Fanny shrugged. “That 
upsets one of my pet illusions. In writ- 
ing stories, whenever my heroes were 
in love I had them absent-mindedly 
push away everything—and I remem- 
ber ending one chapter with ‘All food 
was odious to him.’ You’re not like 
that.” 

“So I can’t be a hero!” John ex- 





, 


she said seriously ; 
“You could 
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claimed. “But I don’t mind that—if 
you don’t.” 

“There may be another reason. Per- 
has you’re not in love at all. That 
would explain your brutal demand for 
chops.” 

“Perhaps I’m not.” He looked a 
savage warning at her. “Perhaps I’m 
not in love. Can’t we find out some 
way?” 

“Oh, there is no way,” she said, and 
went gayly to bring the salad bowl from 
a smaller table. “We'll have to assume 
you are, and let time tell.” She began 
to pour in the dressing, which was al- 
ready stirred. 

“But I want to know now.” He 
folded his arms on the table, and rested 
bold, passionate eyes on her face. “It’s 
worrying me very much. Can’t you put 
me through some sort of amorous ex- 
amination ?” - 

“Not until you've quite finished eat- 
ing, and I’m sure you have relieved that 
‘sinking feeling.” They laughed up- 
roariously at this. “Then we'll decide 
just how much you do love me.” 

After a pause, he suddenly put down 
his fork, and gave a boy’s secretive, 
mischievous laugh. “Isn’t it wonderful 
that we two should be here like this 
without the ghost of a chaperon, shut 
away from the world as completely as 
if we were in a moated castle with the 
drawbridge up? Isn't it wonderful, 
dear? Don’t you feel sorry for all the 
dull rich, who sit at stolid dinners, 
waited on by oppressive flunkies ?” 

“We'd horrify them,” said Fanny. 

“We can pity them, can’t we?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, deeply !” 

“Poor things!” said John. 
poor things!” 

Fanny brought the coffee over. As 
her fingers flickered about the little 
spigot she looked across at him gravely. 
“Something,” she said dreamily, “made 


“Poor— 


me very unhappy to-day.” 

“Your sister was here,” said John, 
“and was dreadfully upset when she 
heard you were going to marry me.” 

“Is this telepathy?” 
with a smiling stare. 

“No; it’s Fergus. He passed a veiled 


Fanny asked, 
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and perfumed being on the stairs. 
Later he saw a tear in your eye, and 
posted a letter for you to some person 
or persons unknown. Having a fine 
electrical intuition, I at once formed 
my Own opinion.” 

Fanny rested on her elbow. It would 
be safer if she need not let her rela- 
tionship to the Esray Heaths be known 
even to John, for just by such fine 
films detection, like a spider, might 
crawl to her. But he would have to 
know it some time. She must tell him 
that much, even if later she had to ask 
him to keep the fact a secret. 

“My sister,” she said thoughtfully, 
“is a very conspicuous woman. I’ve 
had a very miserable history. As yet 
I’ve never attached myself to her—I 
don’t even mention her name. Her 
husband has not cared about me. He's 
one of the oligarchy at Newport—a 
very recent addition, for his fortune is 
new and not a startling one. He’s dull, 
heavy, a snob, a bore. Until very re- 
cently he has not, from society’s stand- 
point, been likable. He is Esray 
Heath.” 

John sat back, his hands in his pock- 
ets. The name did not make any seem- 
ing impression on him. ‘What does 
the oligarchy call likable?” he mused. 

“Being able to astonish or amuse. 
Esray has at last astonished them by 
getting into your aristocracy. After 
that he found it easy to get into ours.” 

John laughed. “There are as many 
sorts of aristocrats in my country,” he 
said amiably, “as there are sweet peas 
in that vase. With some—the right sort 
—such a man as you describe could 
never get farther than their doormats.” 

“Oh, I believe that,” Fanny assented. 
“But people don’t know of those things 
here. A title is a title, you see.” 

He gave a dismayed toss of his head. 
“Do you realize the curiously contra- 
dictory quality of that statement with 
what are called republicans ideals? You 
kicked lords and ladies out to be a re- 
public. And now to get even the shod- 
diest of then? in tow is a social vic- 
tory.” 

“Only to the most foolish of our rich 
people,” Fanny declared. 














“I’m not so sure of 
that, my dear. We’re 
all built alike. The 
most democratic of us 
has enough of the an- 
cient caste quality in 
us to feel some inter- 
est in the doings, 
even when _ they’re 
contemptible, of a 
glittering nobleman 
when we wouldn't if 
he were a common- 
er 

‘GC GAT Gimip:= 
tuous curiosity!” said 
Fanny stanchly. 

“Even so—still 
curiosity,” said John. 
“But we're not going 
to have an interna- 
tional squabble—yet 
—dearest. Just how 
nasty was your sister 
about me?” 

“IT haven’t said she 
was nasty.” 

“But of course she 
was, because she’s a 
sensible woman, 
Here you are, a love- 
ly young creature— 
well, I won’t try to 
describe you, for I 
can’t—and here she 
is, able to launch you among the rich 
and powerful, where you could wipe 
out all traces of your early unfortunate 
marriage by making a really brilliant 
one—and you elect to marry a poor, 
expatriated Englishman with a disgrace 
to live down. Why, the woman would 
be a fool if she didn’t loathe the 
thought of me!” 

“Darling,” said Fanny, suddenly 
melting to tenderness, “you are too 
adorable as you sit there abusing your- 
self !’’ 

He brought his coffee close to her, 
and knelt beside her. “She won’t make 
you want to give me up? I say ‘want,’ 
you notice, for it would end there. I 
wouldn’t be given up.” 

“No danger,” Fanny sighed, her fin- 
ger gently tracing the ripple of hair 
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l’m aufully sorry, little girl.” 


around his brow. “When she knows 
you, Jack, she’ll be glad.” 

“And now don’t you think you might 
try to discover if I love you? I’m ter- 
ribly keen on being tested.” 

A delicate faintness from happiness 
weighted all Fanny’s senses. “Tell me 
in your own way. Prove it to me,” she 
murmured. 

“Tt isn’t only holding you so, and 
kissing you so, until life is a delirium 
of flame and joy, my darling,” he 
sighed, his arms closing around her. 
“Great as they are, and wonderful, 
there are other ways of proving it.” 

“Tf I died, you would not forget 
me?” 

He pressed the words from her lips 
with his lips. ‘Don’t speak of it.” He 
shuddered. “If you were taken from 
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me, Fanny, life would go out of liv- 
ing.” 

“Death wouldn't take me from your 
heart. Would disgrace?” 

“No, no! I'd love you more.” 

“Only my own baseness could make 
me lose you? Only that?” she said, 
radiant, while her lips trembled ten- 
derly. 

“Not that even.” He pressed the laces 
tenderly away from her throat, and laid 
his lips there. “Whatever you were 
—or did—TI think I’d have to love you, 
and let you break my heart. I just 
couldn’t help it, you see.” 

In the old Greek dramas it is at this 
point, when happiness is on the high- 
est note, and safety seems sure, that the 
signal is given for Nemesis to enter by 
an unexpected door. More often than 
people realize, this happens in life; as 
if perfect joy, being at variance with 
the imperfect human scheme, must in- 
sensibly attract what will deflect it. The 
fear of this is in our frequent phrase: 
“Tam so happy it cannot last.” It is 
in the three knocks on wood that fol- 
low our declarations of health or suc- 
cess—perhaps the most ancient Chris- 
tian superstition, the “three” signifying 
Christ and the two thieves, the “wood” 
the cross—by which we are supposed 
to disarm the evil spirits dogging us, 
who wait for just such an expression 
of security to bring down the stones of 
wrath upon our heads. 


It was close to three o’clock when a 
wagon stopped before Fanny’s door, 
and a man climbed down from beside 
the driver. He was dark-bearded, slen- 
der, and moved as if every weak, drag- 
ging step: were taken by the urging of 
a desperate will. His expressman’s cap 
was new; his clothes very old. He 
pulled out a typewriting machine from 
the back of the wagon, looked at the 
label, and, with difficulty, shouldered 
it. 

“Don’t be all day in there, McKen- 
zie!” the driver called. “I got a thirst 


again that you could photograph, and 
I could do now with about three of 
Keyser’s rye-bread sandwiches. 
you hungry yet?” 


Ain’t 
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“No,” said the other indifferently, 
without turning his head. 

He went into the house, his shoul- 
ders rounding concavely under the load, 
and knocked at Mrs. Murray’s door. 
“Barrett here?” 

“Upstairs—tright at the top.” 

He went on, breathing in a jaded 
way until the door was reached. Here 
he swung the machine down, rested it 
on the banisters, and knocked. John 
opened it. “Barrett here?” 

“Yes; come in.” 

When the lights from the windows 
fell on the man’s exhausted face, John 
quickly pushed a chair toward him. 
He laid the machine on it, rested his 
hand on the chair, and looked neither 
at John nor about the room. He was 
merely a gasping wreck, a “hewer of 
wood and drawer of water,” earning a 
wage by the sweat of a very ghastly 
brow. 

“It’s the typewriter,” John called to 
Fanny, who, thinking the caller might 
be Claudia, had run into her sleeping 
niche to brush her hair into sedateness. 
“Hard work,” John continued to the 
expressman, realizing that the compar- 
atively small weight had been agony to 
this poor human shell. ““Takea drink.” 
He poured a little brandy into a glass, 
and added water. 

The man drank it in a_ gulp. 
“Thanks,” he said; “that’s very good.”, 

“By the way, I’ve just remembered 
that there are some books at the cus- 
tomhouse for me—came from England. 
Could you go down for them to-mor- 
TOW ? 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then wait a moment. I'll get the 
bill for them.” John hurried out by the 
window. 

The strange man gave a look around 
the room, at the table, the flowers. A 
faint, amused sneer quivered over his 
revived face. It faded, and his look, 
all desire, rested on the bottle of brandy 
and stayed there. He was looking at it 
when Fanny entered; but he automati- 
cally stood up, took his cap off, and 
picked a slip of paper from the lining. 

“You want me to sign, I suppose?” 
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Fanny said, and went to the desk for 
a pencil. 

His gaze had strayed back to the bot- 
tle, but her voice made it leap in a jerk 
to her. He was staring at her in an 
unbelieving, quivering way as_ she 
turned and came down to him. 

“Am I to pay you?” she asked, open- 
ing her purse and looking into it. 

He did not reply, and she glanced 
over at him sharply. She remained so 
in silence, her eyes on him as one 
peers at an obscure print. A frightful, 
hysterical joy had rushed into the 
man’s face. Into Fanny's the most 
piteous unbelief, the wildest, most des- 
perate denial. 

He answered the look. ‘Fanny, it is 
—it is—Steven! You sce? But how 
do you I was counting on get- 
ting word to you somehow when the 
time was up, but here you are—now!” 

In his eagerness, he came a_ step 
nearer. The movement brought her out 
of her stupefaction. She flung up her 
arm with a cry. His voice had been 
like an actual blow. Frow this ghost's 
face, out of these rags, the dead had 
spoken to her. 

“T’ve got to see you. Tell me how. 
Don’t look so scared. For God's sake, 
keep a grip on yourself!” 

She would have fainted—or, at least, 
in her weakness, have fallen—if she 
had not heard John speaking to Fergus 
on the balcony. With an effort that 
was fairly gigantic, she rallied, and was 
able to blurt out in a dull way: ‘Come 
back—quietly—in half an hour.” 

When John came in, Fanny was at 
the table, lifting glasses and cups that 
she did not see. 

“I’ve been neglecting this parcel,” 
said John to the expressman, who was, 
if anything, more livid than before, and 
who kept nodding nervously. “I'll give 
you a dollar for yourself if you get 
these here to-morrow or Thursday. 
Can you?” 

“T’ll get them here,” he said, in a 
toneless, faltering voice, taking the pa- 
per, and went out. 

“Do you know, Fanny,” said John, 
“something in that poor chap’s face 
made me shiver.” 








“Yes”’—Fanny picked up a_ spoon, 
looked at it, put it down vaguely—“it 
made me shiver, too.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MAN WHO WAS “WANTED.” 


Fanny had given a headache as her 
reason for sending John away. The 
windows were fastened, the shades 
lowered. A thunderbolt had struck the 
house of her life. As she sat by the 
littered table, her eyes on the door 
through which Steven King would re- 
turn, she was struggling from-the dé- 
bris. She had always feared her own 
detection—never this. The unbeliev- 
able had happened. A curious change 
spread through her as she waited. The 
present, with its just-awakened hope 
and defiant joy, was transmuted into 
the muffling sense of failure and the 
apprehension that she had known as a 
rogue’s wife. 

She heard a light, rapid step on the 
stairs. Although not as confident, it 
was the same step for which she had 
often waited at dead of night. How 
curious that was—and how it made this 
despoiling situation take on still more 
the hall mark of the familiar! Was it 
San Francisco in which she sat, or New 
Orleans? And was Steven returning 
from some unexplained absence of one 
day, or three days, or a week? The 
knock was of a different quality, how- 
ever. It was very faint, and very in- 
sinuating. It said: “This is for your 
ears. You will hear,, but you needn’t 
seem to do so unless it is wise.” 

Fanny crossed the room. Her step 
dragged, yet was furious. She opened 
the door with a large sweep, and faced 
Steven King. There was something 
cautious and mendacious in the way 
he waited, his eye on her for his cue. 
The beggar and the criminal were both 
in the look. It was too horrid to see 
—this man was her husband. She made 
a sweeping movement of her arm to 
usher him in, but could say nothing. 
As he obeyed, she locked the door, and, 
sinking against it, faced him, a look 
that was both distraught and hopeless 
storming over her face. 
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He moved with decision to a little 
distance, his cap in his hand, his head 
up. There was a pointed difference 
between this entrance and his previous 
one, when he had come, an exhausted 
burden bearer, into a stranger’s house. 
Yet the calamitous marks upon him 
were wholly clear to Fanny now. 

He wore the garb of wretchedness— 
broken boots, weather-mottled clothes, 
aged to the basis of the cloth. A beard 
covered his cheeks, but through it and 
around the eyes and temples the face 
showed like a skull’s. His black hair, 
of the desolate, eared length that takes 
all character from a man’s head, had 
solid gray tufts in it. Only the deep, 
violet eyes were exactly as she remem- 
bered them—even the idyllic haze that 
had fluttered her childish heart, while 
serving as a curtain for the smooth 
trickster scheming behind it, was there. 
And through this tragic downfall there 
still peeped out enduring reminders of 
his grace, his fascinating assurance. 
When he spoke, the honey-noted voice 
of memory was but little damaged, in 
fact, the delicate huskiness that now 
trailed through it helped to make its 
appeal to pity more piercing. 

“Before you say the hard things I 
deserve, just think of this line—it’s 
from the Persian prose of old Omar, 
uncorrupted by anybody’s rhyming.” 
He squared his bony shoulders, put his 
hands, one of them holding the new 
cap, on his hips—a familiar attitude— 
and bent on her a brilliant blue gaze. 
“‘Mercy was made for the sake of 
sin,” he quoted, a lyric note in every 
telling word. 

For a few seconds Fanny could think 
of nothing but the strangeness of hear- 
ing a man who at sight would have been 
placarded with illiterate toilers speak 
such words. “You were always sur- 
prising,” she said at last, her mouth 
twisting nervously. She came back to 
the table. “Well—say what you have 
to say quietly.” 

He gave her 
a comprehensive look. 
understand,” he said. 
one thing right off. 
den? 





and the folding doors 

“Quietly 2 i 
“I'd like to know 
pio I Enoch Ar- 


Have you married him?” 
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“No.” And then some dull, slow 
words at which she felt no astonish- 
ment seemed to speak themselves: 
“And never will.” 

“Then I’m not quite a rotten out- 
sider.” He drew a little nearer to her 
and to the table. “When I saw you I 
was absolutely bowled over. It’s a won- 
der I didn’t blurt out qrenthing, and 
give it all away. A mighty good thing 
that it’s second nature for me to watch 
out for myself! Were you—par- 
doned >” 

She did no more than faintly shake 
her head. The meaning of the expe- 
rience was beginning to have a rowel- 
ing edge. Her mind was beginning to 
take in just what it meant to be facing 
this survivor of her life’s mistake. 

“A get-away?” he said admiringly. 
“Fine!” A crafty look peaked his face. 

sut I’m better off. A dead man can 
run low easily, providing he keeps his 
eyes open just the same.” 

“That’s what I want to know about,” 
she said, a battened-down hysteria in 
the words. “Your death was published. 
Speak more quietly.” 

The necessity for caution seemed 
pleasant to him. She divined that he 
felt it made them comrades, creatures 
of one stripe. A brilliant smile went 
over his face, and one eve flickered 
knowingly. ‘That was all a mistake. 
But I can talk better after I've had 
something to eat. Haven’t you any 
hospitality for the unexpected guest ?” 

She pressed her hands to her head, 
pulling back her whirling thoughts to 
the necessities of the moment. 

“I’m hardly ever hungry,” he con- 
tinued. ‘But I could dally with a little 
of that ambrosia. This is my lunch 
hour. That’s how I managed to come.” 

He put his hat on the sofa, and lifted 
a small chair. There was the perfec- 
tion of secretiveness in the action as 
he tiptoed around the table and placed 
it where John had sat. That was un- 
bearable. She felt herself sicken. 

“Sit around—there.” 

“This is all right,’ he murmured, in 
his most liquid tone. 

But she bent over, 


and, with shak- 














ing hands, cleared a space on the op- 
posite side of the table. “Sit there!’ 

He smiled musingly as he obeyed; 
then, leaning on his elbow, watched her 
without speaking. A gnomelike, gray 
look had come to her face. Twitchings 
like those at the beginning of palsy 
passed over her at times. Suffering 
was trying to throw her, and she was 
fighting it. It occurred to him that if 
a woman had been called away from 
a watch beside the dead to the duty of 
feeding the living, she would have 
looked as Fanny did. He was sorry 
for her—just as sorry as he was for 
himself—even a little more. As _ he 
watched her, the excitement of the un- 
familiar and unexpected diminished. 
Her trembling hands serving him food, 
the feeling of guilt and penitence on 
his side, of anguish and self-control on 
hers, made the situation like so many 
they had lived through together. The 
past was back. It was the old story. 

When the plate was before him, and 
a glass of sauterne poured out, Fanny, 
with a frantic, yet still circumspectly 
silent, abandon, sank into a chair a lit- 
tle distance from the table, and, press- 
ing her shut fists to her mouth, cried in 
a deep, stifled way against them. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Fanny,” Steven 
said tenderly. He sat back, and his 
chin sank—these words, too, were fa- 
miliar; how often he had said them! 
“Truly I am. This is tough on you. 
I’m awfully sorry, little girl.” 

She made an angry gesture, bidding 
him be silent, and remained gazing with 
bitter eyes into space. But when she 
became aware that he was watching her 
forlornly, she spoke. ‘Eat your lunch, 
please,” she said sharply, and turned 
her face away. 

“T should have stayed dead—that’s 
it,” he sighed. “But, you see, it had 
to happen.” 

He drained the glass of wine eager- 
ly. Then, without allowing the liquid 
to make the faintest trickling sound, 
refilled it rapidly, and without spilling 
a drop, although his watchful eves 
never left her. He put an inquisitive 
fork into the sweetbread, and, after a 
taste, took another forkful eagerly. 
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“T ought to make a wish,” he said. 
“It’s about three years since I’ve tasted 
anything like this. Sweetbreads and I 
came to ‘the parting of the ways’ some 
time ago.” He took another delicate 
gulp of the wine. “It’s not unpleas- 
ant—this being a ghost,” he said. 

She now turned a dull face to him. 
A feeling that she was stone or lead 
was beginning to creep over her, help- 
ing her. She must finish with him, get 
rid of him, and then—think. So far, 
he had been only piteous without seek- 
ing to win her pity. He seemed also 
malleable, kindly, disinterested. He 
would not betray her, or seek to re- 
gain her. To do either would be to 
resurrect a dead man “wanted” by the 
police. But even if this had not been 
so, she felt sure that he would not have 
tried to hurt or to antagonize her. He 
had never been vindictive. Cruelty was 
an integrant part of him, but it had 
been smothered in adoring words and 
seductively winning caresses. He had 
kissed her most tenderly when hurting 
her most deeply. Therein had lain his 
power. Thereby he had won from her 
forgiveness and passionate love into the 
seventy times seven. But there would 
be one inevitable result to this inter- 
view, she knew. He would want 
money. Knowing Steven King, she 
knew that. He dared not molest Esray 
Heath, but she could. She could tap 
the golden sap from that princely tree 
for him. She was sure that, for that 
reason alone, he regarded this encoun- 
ter as a godsend. 

He looked about for cigarettes, and 
found John’s. As he took one, he gave 
her a wine-mellowed smile that deep- 
ened the dreamy charm of his face. 
“The Englishman and I have the same 
taste in tobacco—as in other things.” 

The words brought Fanny to her 
feet. “Don’t say anything more like 
that!” 

“Oh, don’t be a prude!” he said 
amiably. “I didn’t mean to be nasty.” 

“Let us get finished with this.” She 
sat down nearer him. “You want some- 
thing, of course. What can I do for 
you—now ?” 

“Fanny!” he said reproachfully, puff- 
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ing some of the Turkish tobacco 
through his nostrils. 

“Having been the curse of my life,’ 
she went on, in a curbed, intense voice, 
“having turned me—ignorantly—into a 
thief, having died, and now come back 
to take my last chance of happiness 
from me—what can I do for you!” 

He laid down the cigarette, and put 
his elbows on the table. “If you don’t 
watch out,” he said, smiling, “you'll 
get crow’s-feet from frowning that 
way.” 

She looked sharply at the bottle of 
sauterne. It was empty. 

“Oh, I admit I helped myself to the 
last golden drop. Can you blame me? 
I’m warm for the first time in weeks. 
Now, see here, dear At her look 
he added quickly: “I beg your pardon; 
old habits stick. Don’t suppose I’m 
boozy. I’m not. The stuff has made 
me human, that’s all. And don’t think 
it’s necessary to say hard things to me. 
It isn’t.” A sorrowful croon had crept 
into his voice. “You might sit there 
and hurl every synonym for rascal and 
wretch at me, Fanny, and I could go 
you one better. I’ve been a beast and 
a brute to you. When I know this 
myself, why waste your energy? I 
know so well my own dry rot that an 
insult from you—or any one else— 
would have to be inserted under the 
skin for me to feel it.”’ 

“You certainly disarm criticism,” 
said Fanny; and the feeling that the 
Irish call “cold comfort” went over 
her. She had wrecked herself for this 
man—yes—but about him there was 
the charm that was compelling. It was 
there even now, undying. Any inex- 
perienced woman that he had sought to 
win would surely have helplessly loved 


’ 





him. In this lay life’s pardon for the 
egregious folly of her seventeenth 
year. 

“Now you're’ talking — sensibly,” 


Steven said. “I do disarm criticism. 
I know myself. I remember you told 
me once that in a soul like mine nothing 
could take root—that it was a fluid 
element, full of rootless things. I 


never forgot that. And you were right. 
But, to be fair, Fanny,” he pleaded, his 
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worn coat sleeves crossed on the table 
as they were frequently nowadays upon 
rum-sinelling bars, ‘‘all that’s not really 
my fault. Some flowers are poisonous 
from the seed. I was. What I am 
to blame for is this—that I didn’t let 
you alone. I knew I was letting you 
in for an awful life. I should have let 
you alone.” He sighed, and picked up 
the cigarette again. “I loved you ter- 
ribly. But I was a yellow dog to marry 
you. I knew it then. I say it now.” 

She shrugged his self-recriminations 
from her, and sat up straight, matter of 
fact, resentful. ‘How did the report 
of your death get about?” she asked. 
“You were able to arrange even that?” 

“No,” he said as tenderly as before, 
not seeming to notice her contempt ; 
“that was almost entirely an accident. 
I knew they were after me when I 
heard of their getting you.” Before 
her steady eyes, his own had to falter. 
“That nearly broke my heart. Truly! 
T almost went back to you, Fanny, to 
stand the whole business, tell the truth, 
and say how you had no hand in it 
and——” 

“Nearly—almost!” she said, in a 
smothered, but raging, tone that seemed 
to fling him into a scales and weigh 
him. “I don’t want to hear your ex- 
cuses. How did the report of your 
death get about?” 

He twiddled the cigarette daintily 
against the plate’s edge, and_ settled 
deeply and more comfortably in his 
chair. 

“They wanted men for coal mines in 
Colorado. I had seen ads about it in 
the papers for weeks. When I knew 
the game was up [ got into old clothes 
and made for them. As I'd. imagined, 
I hadn't been working a day before I 
was so black that I was splendidly dis- 
guised. In my leisure moments when 
I should have been sleeping, I took a 
hand at cards. There was always a 
makeshift of a game on, for there were 
a few fellows there—newcomers like 
myself—that I could see were only min- 
ing because they’d gone ‘stony.’ 

“One of them was a Cuban named 
Morales. We looked a good deal alike 
—hair alike, and height. One day we 














sat down alone to piquet. We'd been 
drinking a little, and felt gay, and we 
hadn’t a cent left, so we made a silver 
watch of mine and a good coat of 
mine—the only decent garment I’d 
brought, by the way—and a copper ci- 
gar case of his the stakes. He won. 
He took my watch and my coat, but, 
as I needed a coat, he gave me his old 
one. 

“It was sheer luck that kept me from 
going down into the mine that last trip. 
I had noticed a fearful lot of coal dust 
in the galleries; it was piled on the 
floor of the mine, and would rise in 
clouds. Now, I’ve not been a rolling 
stone for nothing. Instead of gather- 
ing a nice little overcoat of moss by 
standing still, I’ve gathered a lot of 
information. I’ve a spongelike intel- 
ligence that sucks up all the particles 
that come its way. You used to say,” 
he smiled, “that I knew something 
about everything. 

*T happened to know a good bit about 
coal dust. I didn’t like it. I had a 
theory that it was that, and not fire 
damp, that caused explosions. Coal 
dust mixed with air, and heated to a 
great temperature, becomes gunpowder 
of another formula. You see, the dust 
is the carbon or charcoal of gunpow- 
der,” he went on, warming to the nar- 
rative. “The mine air supplies the 
oxygen which saltpeter gives to gun- 
powder; and for the hot, easy-burning 
sulphur of gunpowder the dust explo- 
sion substitutes its own intense heat. 

“Well, I knew all this, and I’d 
watched out. Just the same, I’d have 
gone that last day if I hadn’t awakened 
in the dirty shanty with my throat so 
sore that I could scarcely swallow, and 
my head feeling like a bonfire. I got 
up before the others, and hid in a 
woodshed until the rest had gone. 

“Tt happened we’d just been paid, 
and as I’d been there more than a 
month I thought I might safely try 
something else. I lit out, and in a town 
ten miles off I fitted out as a peddler. 
Funny thing!’ he smiled cozily. “TI 
happened to be selling a woman a pair 
of brass earrings for about thirty-five 
dollars when she asked me if I’d heard 
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of the explosion in the ‘Lucky Lad’ 
Mine, and of the entombment of the 


men. Not one of those who'd gone 
down on that last trip had come back. 

“T saw what a narrow squeak I’d 
had, but I didn’t realize just how good 
my luck was until nearly a month later. 
I was then in a big town, with about 
three hundred dollars peddling profits 
in my pockets, and there I read of the 
miners’ bodies being brought out—what 
was left of them. Pretty ghastly read- 
ing. To my amazement—and then my 
gratitude—I read that my body was 
among those found. The coat and 
watch, the height and general figure of 
the Cuban had been recognized as mine 
—the face might have been any one’s.” 

After this he sat back and gazed at 
Fanny, his brow furrowed, his eyes 
cloudy with dumb entreaties. She was 
hopeless, bitter, hard. Her eyes looked 
past him, and down, as if into an abyss. 
Having told her how he ha? come to 
be published as dead, he saw that her 
interest in him was finished. She would 
not want to hear how he had battled 
after that, the odds terrific, but with- 
out once beating him until health went, 
and he had begun to wrestle with a 
specter. No. She was thinking of her- 
self, not of his sufferings—only of 
hers, caused by him. 

“Why did you send me that counter- 
feit money?” she asked, when a long 
pause had hung between them. Her 
voice was. quiet, but its stillness moved 
him. ‘Was it sheer deviltry?” 

He was genuinely hurt. “You think 
as badly of me as that?” he demanded. 

“You sent it to me when you knew 
I needed money so badly that I’d even 
sold my wedding ring, when you knew 
I was so nervous and sad after a ravag- 
ing illness that facts had not their right 
proportion to me, and that I would 
have no suspicion of the truth. You 
asked me to send you a locked box 
whose contents I knew nothing about 
—a box with counterfeiting tools in it. 
You knew that if this were found in 
my possession, particularly with me ar- 
ranging to express it as you directed 
me to do, it would be enough to con- 
vict me——” 
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“If found out,” he interposed. 

“And why did you’ suppose it 
wouldn’t be found out?” she asked, the 
memories that thronged upon her 
changing her tone to fury. 

“I’ve always been lucky. 
taken chances 

“No, no! You’ve made other people 
take the chances!” 


I’ve always 








“T hoped. I’m naturally sanguine 
and ‘f 
“Sanguine!” she echoed. Her look 


lampooned him as a cheat. “Without 
pity! No conscience—not the vestige 
of one! Oh, Steven King, what you 
did to me!” Her arms rose and fell 
in concluding despair. “What you did 
to me!” 

He sat back, pulling at his pointed 
beard, and studied her. He told him- 
self that he was quite an unusual man, 
for he could see that her point of view 
was most natural. He admitted its jus- 
tice. He did not excuse himself. With- 
out doubt, he thought, something very 
big had been raddled in him. Some 
intrinsic, curdling poison in his make- 
up had made the wrong thing a magnet 
to him. What a pity! 

He dwelt on his many good qualities 
—amiability, cheerfulness, generosity, a 
certain distorted loyalty, a respect for 
morality in other people—especially 
women. And yet, without hesitation, 
how he had inevitably chosen the false 
measures and weights of life, the back 
stairs and the secret doors! Yes, pre- 
tense was as natural to him as sleep, 
and lies were his language. Respecta- 
bility afid poverty were to him unlink- 
able—although he might, as a million- 
aire, have made morality attractive. As 
he told himself all this, a decadent ad- 
miration of his own impartiality grew 
strong in him. Not many men would 
so frankly have said, “I am base.” 

“Well, Fanny,” he murmured, in a 
gloaming sort of tone, “all that’s past 
and done with now. Don't let’s pick 
and quarrel about it. What’s the use? 
I should have kept you out of that busi- 
ness that time, as I’d always done out 
of any deal I was in. But honestly, 


when I thought of you hard up, hun- 
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dreds of miles away from me, I felt 
terribly. It seemed a shame not to 
send you some of that good-looking 
green stuff—really it was handsome 
money ! 

“Why, do you know,” he went on, 
with pride as natural as if he were 
speaking of a meritorious accomplish- 
ment, “it took a trained eye or a mag- 
nifying glass to detect anything off. 
There was just a /eetle grayness in the 
geometric lathe work surrounding the 
numeral—that was all. Even the frag- 
ments of silk thread seemed to be 
woven in the paper—of course they 
couldn’t be, for this is done by a se- 
cret government process. As to the 
vignette on the left-hand side ” He 
was continuing triumphantly, but 
stopped and sat limply back, conscious 
through his enthusiasm of the cold, 
overwhelming denunciation of her look. 

“T thought I’d pull out of the whole 
thing in time,” he went on tonelessly, 
“and that you and I’d get away safely 
to Europe—together. You’d never been 
there, and you know how I wanted to 
take you, little girl.” His tone was 
caressing. “I didn’t mean to hurt you. 
I had the biggest hopes. Why, the very 
men I went in with in Seattle had been 
making barrels of money at that game 
for a whole year. 

“Well—it’s over. I’m on the square 
now, and have been for a long time. 
I admit my faults. I don’t pretend to 
explain them. I enjoyed being crook- 
ed. I did—that’s flat. But I’ve quit. 
I’ve had enough. It’s all right when 
you’re in the twenties. I’m almost 
forty, and: I’m sick.” He stood up and 
gazed at her with such powerful appeal, 
with such a distorted confession of dis- 
taste and fright on his ghastly face, 
that rigor touched her flesh, and she 
forgot everything else as she listened. 
“I’m dying. That’s the truth. I’ve got 
to die soon.” He came nearer to her. 
“Make it easy for me the little time 
I’m here.” 

“Money!” she said, in a breath. 

“Look at me—that’s enough! About 
six months ago a doctor gave me a year 
—with care.’ He gave a chuckle that 
made it necessary to stifle a cough. 

















“Subtract those six months with the 
care that’s given a homeless dog tacked 
onto them—and then how much time 
have I left? You see, I won’t bother 
you long. But you get me some money 
from your sister, and, by God, I'll live 
what’s left of it!” He bent close to 
her. “I'll be clean and clothed, and 
I'll die decently !” 

Here he touched her with the ex- 
treme tip of one finger, conveying the 
finest possible insinuation. “I don’t 
know that I’ve made it clear that I’d 
never bother you or upset your plans. 
I’m dead—now. Understand?  Ar- 
range your life—marry—anything you 
like—just as if I hadn’t turned up.” 

She whirled a-chair between them. 
“Don’t——” It was a confused little 
cry of abomination. “You rat! Oh, 
go away, go away, you rat!” 

He flushed. “That’s a nice thing to 
say, upon my word—when I|’m trying 
to show you that I have your interests 
at heart—that I’m just as sorry for 
you as I can be.” He looked with in- 
jured, saintly pensiveness at the back of 
her head. “Do I get the money?” he 
asked tenderly. 

“T'll do what I can.” She faced him, 
shivering, sick. “I want you to go 
this minute.” 

“Get me something worth while, will 
you?” 

“How much?” 

“A few thousands.” A fear that he 
had been too modest immediately fol- 
lowed the words, and gave his face a 
mendacious peakedness that to Fanny 
was a look into his soul. “Five, if you 
can. I’ve just one pal who knows that 
I’m still on deck—a good old pal out 
in Colorado.” The blood jumped into 
his sunken cheeks. ‘“He’s fond of me, 
and he could tip me off to a good thing 
strictly on the level—but such a good 
little thing. Why, it’s just like pick- 
ing money as you'd pick fruit off a 
tree! It’s just the nicest little chance in 
the world—big profits just for putting 
in a few thousands. He'd let me in. I'd 
be on Easy Street for—for as long as 
I last.” : 





TO BE 








CONCLUDED. 
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She drew back from him still far- 
ther. “I’m not sure I can do it.” 

“Your sister knows you are here?” 

oe 

“Well, she’d do anything for you, 
and you know it,” he insisted. 

“She may not have so much at 
hand,” Fanny said, in a rapid, lifeless 
tone. ‘“Esray is very close about ac- 
tual money. But—I’ll try.” 

“She can get it for you,” he insisted. 

“T’ve said I’d try,” she answered, in 
a flat, clear tone of contempt. 

“When will you see her?” 

“To-night, I hope.” 

“When shall I come back?” 

“In a few days.” 

“No.” He was awkward with eager- 
ness. “Let’s get this done. Get her 
here to-night—sure. Settle it then. 
Anyway, try to. I'll get the English- 
man’s books to-morrow, and I’ll come 
in here, pretending I’ve forgotten my 
receipt book. That’ll make it all hunky 
if he’s in the way. If you have the 
money, you can slip it to me some way.”’ 

He took up his cap, but still vacil- 
lated, moving off a few steps, and then 
returning. A blue tinge went over his 
face; he scratched his head, fumbled 
with his hands, and his eyes flickered 
with anxiety. ‘‘Have you—any—loose 
change on hand?” At last it was out, 
and the question was like the first 
plunge into cold water. He went on 
With assurance now: “I hate to ask 
you, but I want to get a suit of clothes. 
God—when I look down at myself I 
feel like jumping into the river!” 

She went to her desk, took out al- 
most all that was left of Claudia’s last 
gift, and handed it to him without 
speaking. 

As he counted it, the pink came 
again into the pit of his cheeks. 
“Forty! You’re a brick! This makes 
me feel alive.” He reached the door. 
“You're sure I’m not robbing you?” he 
asked, in courteous concern. 

She frowned, and wearily turned 
away. He slipped out, and the door 
was closed without the faintest sound. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


or bee a man sat read- 
ing by the droplight on a book- 
littered table, his broad shoulders 
pushing the sides of his chair, his hair 
rumpled, the fingers of the hand that 
swung over the chair’s arm snapping 
nervously now and then, breaking the 
stillness of the gray room in which 
nothing stirred but his paper and the 
leaves of the magazine held by the 
woman opposite him. ; 

A second woman, sitting somewhat 
apart, had fallen into a _ brooding 
reverie. 

The man’s eyes were deep and fine, 
like this second woman’s; except for 
them, however, and for a similar mod- 
eling of the brow, he bore the look of 
the other woman—not a _ resemblance 
of feature or physique, but of grim ab- 
sorption, and of intense nervousness. 

“T think J’ll run up and see how 
Celia is getting on with her dressing, 
Willa,” the elder of the women re- 
marked. 

“T wouldn’t, if you don’t mind,” 
Willa Baird observed, without looking 
up at her mother-in-law. “It always 
makes the child nervous to have so 
many about when she is dressing.” 

“T thought I might help in some way, 
perhaps,” the grandmother suggested 
wishfully. 

“Better leave her to Katy,’ 
her son. 

She gave a little inaudible sigh of 


’ 


advised 


WILL REA 


disappointment, and settled back into 
her chair. She was smali and fragile, 
with a fervor and vividness quite re- 
markable at her age. All the tender 
qualities of abnegation blended in her 
face with a strangely passionate, un- 
quenched love of life. A charming 
daintiness of taste and habit proclaimed 
itself in her dress—in the white collar 
and cuffs of fine lawn that gave a nun- 
like touch to her gown; in the way she 
did her gray hair; and in the shoes 
which—while they held not a trace of 
that lamentable vanity that so often 
proclaims itself nowadays in the shoes 
of elderly women who would seem 
young—gave evidence of a nice care 
for the smallest details of the toilet-— 
the care one sometimes misses sadly in 
women of that age. 

At the moment light feet tripped rap- 
idly down the stairs, and in a whirl of 
sheer youthful gayety, a virginal little 
figure in white danced into the room. 

“Bob not here yet!” Celia Baird ex- 
claimed. ‘The concert begins in half 
an hour, and I hate being late. How 
do you like my gown, daddy darling? 
It is the sweetest thing I’ve had in 
years. Perk up my girdle bow a bit, 
mother. Katy’s hands were like ele- 
phant’s feet to-night.” 

She was small, and dark, and vivid, 
with something in every gesture, in 
every curve of her scarlet lips, in every 
flash of her blue-black eyes, that sug- 

















gested long years of pampered in- 
dulgence. Yet in spite of it she was 
remarkably lovable and attractive. 
Perhaps if the meekest of all the 
gods that fill the various shrines of the 
world should suddenly be turned to 
flesh and blood, and set upon the high- 
way of life, he would strut and plume 








himself a bit, remembering the knees 
that have bent to him. He would do 
it, without a doubt, unless he were 
emphatically discouraged. As for Celia 
saird, she had never been discouraged 
in anything but sitting out at night when 
the dew was heavy, or dancing too 


much, or overtiring herself in any way 
whatsoever. 
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Her mother patted the offending bow, 
and drew away to observe its effect. 
She was a faded woman, warped, and 
grown merely utilitarian. She wore her 
clothes carelessly, with an entire ab- 


sence of ornament. Her dark hair was 




















“Suppose I don’t want him to let me alone, father?” 


rather ill done. She gave the im- 
pression of one who had been born to 
sunshine and comradeship, but who 
had, through some high-handedness of 
fate, been shut off from both. 

“I’m perfectly crazy about hearing 
De Pachmann,” Celia enthused, as she 
pivoted before a mirror, and surveyed 
herself critically. 
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“Is it to the De Pachmann recital 
you are going?” her grandmother ex- 
claimed, an indescribable expression 
filling her eyes ‘I heard him long ago 
when he was a boy. It was the first 
time he appeared in this country, and 
the last time your grandfather and I 
listened to music together. How I 
should love to hear him again!” 

No one was listening. Willa Baird 
continued to survey the new gown 
anxiously, while her husband’s glance 
enveloped the shimmering figure of 
their daughter, a vague concern in the 
depths of his eyes. 

The grandmother seemed to shrink 
into herself. It was as it had always 
been—their world revolved about Celia 
as about its axis. <A pathetic, insuffi- 
cient mite, she had come prematurely 
into life. For months they had de- 
spaired of saving her, then improve- 
ment had begun, but so slight that it 
had required years to show it; slow, 
torturing years that dragged them- 
selves by interminably, draining and de- 
pleting as they went; years of bivouac 
and vigil. And at last—when they had 
all but ceased to expect it—the miracle 
of triumphant recovery, absolute and 
complete. 

A renewed sense of the struggle and 
its price filled the older woman. With 
aching sadness, her glance touched her 
son and his wife, then swept the room 
which, year by year, she had watched 
fade from what had been to her the 
most beautiful room in the world, to the 
desolate, unhomelike thing it had be- 
come. The gray room, the tired 
woman, the nervous man! They were 
a part of the cost, the merciless, inex- 
orable cost—as was also her own 
hungry, lonely heart. 

Absorbed in their devotion to their 
daughter, driven by a goading deter- 
mination to assure her a competence 
in what they felt must be her continued 
invalidism, the high pressure of their 
business life upon them—Willa had 


been studying journalism at the time of 
their marriage, and had gone into her 
husband’s office the second year after 
the baby was born, when it was thought 
the child could never be like other chil- 
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dren—its keen competition and its in- 
tense strain wearing them, Kurt Baird 
and his wife had allowed his mother to 
live with them in the very fullness of 
loneliness. 

Straining inexorably, and always ap- 
proaching the breaking point, they had 
neither time nor strength to consider 
that most dreadful dearth of all, the 
dearth of a still young heart in an aging 
body. 

They forgot the old way of her days, 
with its light, and color, and comrade- 
ship; they forgot that the love of the 
husband who was recently dead had 
wrapped her about as infoldingly as 
their love wrapped their child, and that 
without it she must be numbed and cold. 
They believed her content and inde- 
pendent. She had reached that time in 
life where many women have but “a 
darning-needle interest” left, and they 
could not understand that she had not 
fallen to this; that never could she <l- 
low all her eager interests t> drop away, 
leaving her satisfied to sit with folded 
hands or with a darning basket at her 
side. 

They did not dream that every 
roseate color of her life had turned to 
gray, just as the soft blues and greens 
in the old couches and chairs of the 
drawing-room had faded to drabness; 
that every beckoning distance had 
ceased to loom; that a deafening silence 
and chill had fallen upon her world 
that had once been all warm and vibrant 
with the echoes of a thousand happy 
sounds. That, in other words, life had 
got her, still throbbing. and palpitant, 
like a bird in the snap net of a trapper. 

“Celia,” her son suddenly demanded 
of his daughter, “‘why does this Spauld- 
ing boy come here so often?” 

“Perhaps he comes to see grand- 
mother, dad,” the girl replied consider- 
ingly, with a little impish laugh. 

‘He comes as all the other boys come, 
merely as a good friend,” his wife put 
in, with a warning glance. “It is pre- 
posterous to suggest anything else, 
Kurt.” 

“He comes entirely too often,” he de- 
clared. He had taken off his glasses, 
and, straddling his thumb with them, 














he beat a tattoo on the 


arm of his chair. His 
brows scowled. 


His daughter, poising 


lightly beneath her 
mother’s touch, threw 
back her head with a 


kind of nervous jaunti- 
ness, a wave of color 
rushing from her throat 
to the line of her dark 
hair. 

“If you are trying to 
say you don't like Bob, 
you might find a nicer 
way to say it, father,” 
she commented. 

“I'm not going to per- 


mit any nonsense, 
Celia.” 
“Oh, Kurt, do stop 


talking like this!" plead- 
ed his wife. ‘You are 
putting ideas into the 
child’s head that would 
never enter it if you let 
her alone. There, dar- 
ling, your dress is all 
right now. Look at it.” 

It was, however, at 
her father that Celia 
looked, facing him with 
an assured poise of her 
pretty head, a whimsical 
pout about her scarlet 
mouth. 

“What do you mean 
by nonsense?” she challenged. 
is it that is taboo?” 

“You know exactly what I mean,” he 
declared sternly. ‘You are much too 
young 4 

“Young! I’m nineteen!” 

“Kurt, I forbid you to go on like 
this!’ Willa Baird cried vehemently. 
“Don’t argue with father, dearest. He 
doesn’t mean anything at all. It’s only 
that he is startled to think of your 
growing up.” ‘ 

“T have grown up,” Celia said sud- 
denly, with a strange gravity. Straight 
and slender she stood, a new light burn- 
ing softly in the depths of her eyes. 
“Tt is nonsense to talk of my being a 
little girl any longer.” 


=x 


“What 
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“Grandmother! 
corner itself to throw on a scarf and come 











You mighi as well expect the piano or the chimney- 


along,” Celia laughed. 


“Not a little girl,’ her mother 
soothed ; “but certainly not a woman.” 

“Why not a woman?” 

The mother smiled tremulously out 
of her startled eyes. She made a little 
helpless motion of the hands. ‘We are 
getting ourselves all worked up over 
nothing,” she exclaimed. “It is alto- 
gether absurd. I can’t think how it 
ever started.” 

“Father started it when he said he 
didn’t like Bob.” 

“But he didn’t say that, dear. 
only said 3 

“T’ve nothing against him, if he lets 
you alone,” Baird grudgingly admitted. 

“Suppose I don’t want him to let me 
alone, father?” 


He 
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They gasped, staring wildly at her. 
The quietness of her voice and face 
struck terror to their hearts. It was 
her irrational certainty—fostered by 
their indulgence—that life must always 
give her what she wanted, or what she 
fancied she wanted. That it should 
crop out in such an 
exigency had not oc- 
curred to them. 1 

‘*And_ suppose,” H 
she continued, “that 
he hasn’t the least no- 


Reta 20 re 


tion of doing it? 
What then?” 

“Celia, I’m aston- 
ished!” her father 
exclaimed angrily. 
“You dont know 
what you’re talking 


about.” 

“For the first time 
in my life, I do know 
what I’m talking 
about, daddy!” she 
cried thrillingly. Her 
eyes met his unflinch- 
ingly, and for a long 
minute they stared at 
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in the chin of one who was to have 
dealings with Celia. 

He flushed slightly as he came in 
upon the assembled family, and_ his 
smile of greeting was full of boyish 
simplicity, and of a sweetness rare in 
youth. 

“T have two extra 
tickets for the con- 
cert,’ he explained to 
Celia. “My brother 
and his wife couldn’t 
go at the last minute. 
I thought perhaps 
your father and 
mother would use 
them, if it isn’t too 
late.” 

“Thank you, Bob, 
but nothing could 
tempt us out after 
the day we have had 
at the office,’ Willa 
Baird said. “Run 
along, and don’t both- 
er about getting rid 
of them, or you'll 
miss part of the con- 
cert,” 






Dy 





each other. He would “It seems a_ pity 
have been completely not to have them 
unnerved if he had used,” Celia mur- 
not felt equal to deal- mured, as her father 
ing with the situa- helped her into her 
tion. coat, “but I don't 
“We won't discuss know to whom you 
the matter any more could offer them, 
to-night,” he said Bob.” 
gravely. No one thought of 
“T should think the little, eager-eyed, 
not, indeed,” agreed wistful-faced grand- 
Willa, in fluttering mother. No one but 
agitation. “You've the boy. With an 
got her all wrought “Oh, Richard! Richard! IfonlyI could impulse of sudden 
up, so she won’t half have gone with you!” comprehension, he 
enjoy the concert. turned charmingly 


Over nothing, too! It’s ridiculous.” 

“We may as well have it out right 
now, mother There’s Bob ringing! 
[ll let him in.” 

Young Spaulding was a fine, sound, 
manly-lookins boy, with dark, deep-set 
eyes beneath a shock of straight brown 
hair. His forehead was broad and low, 
and his chin had that firmness desirable 





upon her. 

“Won't you come with us, Mrs. 
3aird?” he asked. “I’m sure you would 
find it worth the effort.” 

“Grandmother! You might as well 
expect the piano or the chimney corner 
itself to throw on a scarf and come 
along,” Celia laughed. ‘Isn’t that so, 


dearest?” The young cheek brushed the 














old one lightly. The young eyes 
touched the old ones caressingly, un- 
comprehendingly. ‘Well, we must be 
off. Good-by, everybody. Yes, my fan 
is in my bag, mother. So are my 
glasses. Mercy, no, it isn’t going to 
rain! There isn’t a cloud in the sky. 
Good night, father.” She dropped a 
strange, half-assuring, half-troubling 
look into his eyes, and tripped down 
the steps beside Spaulding. 

“I think I'll go upstairs now,” Mrs. 
Baird, senior, murmured, as the door 
closed after them. She moved rapidly, 
hurrying to the haven of her own room. 

“If it’s anything for my chest, they 
clap it onto me,” she panted, fighting to 
keep back her tears, and to steady the 
wild quivering of her lips. ‘But when 
it is something my soul is fairly starv- 
ing for, they laugh and snatch it away !” 

She entered an unlit chamber, fum- 
bled for a match, and, climbing precari- 
ously on the lower rounds of a chair, lit 
the gas—Kurt and Willa had never felt 
that they could afford electricity. The 
flame of the single burner flared over 
an apartment as colorless as the rest of 
the house, and as worn, but ‘full of 
quaint, feminine touches, and dom 
inated by the portrait of a man who 
looked down benignly on the room and 
on the small, sob-shaken woman, who 
leaned her cheek against the canvas of 
the picture, one upflung arm along its 
frame. 

“Oh, Richard! Richard! If only I 
could have gone with you!” she cried. 
“I’m of no wse whatever here, and I get 
so little out of it. Nothing but food 
and a bed, when I want so much!” 

The room and all the inanimate 
things in it seemed to quiver with that 
poignant, long-pent cry. Almost it 
seemed that the man, adoring her as 
he had done and standing always be- 
tween her and every slightest thing that 
could wound or distress her, must come 
now from the portrait to comfort and 
protect her. 

“T’m seventy years old, but I am still 
a living thing,’ she protested quiver- 
ingly. “I need fresh food for my soul, 
and new clothes for it, and they buy me 
postum, and quinine, and black gloria!” 
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She lifted her face with a tremulous 
smile that desperately besought his com- 


prehension. ‘You understand, dear 
heart, don’t you? Oh, to have heard 
that music to-night! Why, Dick, in a 
dozen years I have gone to just three 
concerts. There! I, who used to live 
on music. But I’m old now, you see, 
and they think my ears as dulled as if 
they were already ‘stopped with dust.’ ” 

The flame of the gas jet dipped in 
the breeze that came in at a partially 
open window. The night and the room 
were still. The eyes of the man in the 
portrait seemed to take on new gentle- 
ness, added gravity, fresh comprehen- 
sion. Unwittingly, he had left her ex- 
posed to just what had happened. Dy- 
ing in the midst of a successful career, 
it was found that, through unwise in- 
vestments, he had seriously crippled 
himself, and that, out of a very com- 
fortable fortune, he had left his wife 
and son nothing but the house in which 
they lived. 

Kurt Baird was just then establishing 
himself in his profession, and on the 
verge of marriage, and his mother had 
not hesitated an instant, but had deeded 
him the house, on the condition that she 
was to have her home with him there- 
after. In doing so, she had cut off the 
only source of income she might have 
had, and placed herself entirely upon 
his hands, 

She relived to-night those first 
desperate days, when she had suddenly 
been deprived of the things she loved 
—rmusic, the drama, her charities, the 
choice of new books. It was, however, 
not this alone that had left her numbed 
and confused, but the realization that 
her rights had become but secondary 
ones under the old roof, where she had 
always reigned. She had braced her 
soul as innumerable women have done 
at just such crises since the world be- 
gan, and fronted bravely the renuncia- 
tions and the adjustments. 

Then Celia had been born—the ail- 
ing Celia—and the sheer hopelessness 
of the outlook had made her sick with 
anguish. She had _ strained every 
elastic resource for their common 


easement; had thrown herself heart- 
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long into any task that offered; had 
made cheerfully and radiantly one 
sacrifice after another, until there re- 
mained no further sacrifice to make. 
She had withdrawn from every outside 
occupation, every outside interest; for 
even had her heart, which yearned 
ceaselessly over the sick baby, permit- 
ted her to continue in them, she could 
not have thought of imposing the slight, 
but unnecessary, expense on her son. 

There was not a shopgirl, a mani- 
curist, a hairdresser’s apprentice, who 
Was not more independent than she. 
To walk the so-familiar streets, her eyes 
wooed by a dozen windows wherein 
were the things she coveted, her purse 
with sometimes not a penny in it, to 
have to ask for what had always come 
without the asking; to deny even her 
body its proper apparelment, had—at 
her age and after all her years of inde- 
pendence—struck more deeply than she 
knew at the time. 

Then, as Celia improved, and Kurt’s 
financial affairs began also to mend, he 
made his mother a monthly allowance 
that never failed in its regularity; but 
it had not increased with his earnings, 
and it covered only her necessities and 
the gifts she was always making the 
family. It could not, by any possibil- 
ity, be stretched to cover concert tick- 
ets and the innumerable things for 
which her thirsty soul yearned. 

“But, oh, it hasn't been the lack of 
money that has been so cruelly hard to 
bear!” she defended, in this wild out- 
pouring of speech that stirred the lips 
of her long silence. “It has been the 
awful loneliness, Dick! They have 
been so driven, so goaded, so utterly 
obsessed! It isn’t their fault. I try 
not to blame them. It’s life’s fault al- 
together. But, oh, Dick, Dick, the dead- 
aliveness to which they've unwittingly 
condemned me!” 

A rustle of wind in the papers on 
the desk in the corner came and died 
away again; the gas jet spilled its rays 
now here, now there, as the breeze bent 
it; her upflung arm slipped from its 
clinging hold of the portrait, and she 
stood straight, a tragic figure, made 
tragic by sheer loneliness. Life had 
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ceased to be life to her, and had become 
a mere scallop shell of isolation and 
quiet. 

She sighed heavily, and began to 
make herself ready for bed, lying down 
at last, a great weariness upon her. 


It was almost midnight when her 
door opened and her daughter-in-law 
spoke through the dark: 

“Mother, are you awake?” 

“What is the matter?” Mrs. Baird 
cried, sitting up among her pillows and 
reaching for matches on the table beside 
the bed. 

The feeble rays of light fell over 
Willa Baird. She was dressed as she 
had been earlier in the evening, show- 
ing that she had not been in bed, but 
her hair had slipped until the heavy 
coil of it dragged on her neck, her dark 
eyes had the look of having been set 
in her face by sooty fingers, and her 
lips were trembling. 

“We've just had a terrible scene, 
Kurt, and that Spaulding boy, and 
Celia, and I,” she said desperately. 
“They're determined to marry. Those 
children!’ She dropped into a low 
chair near the bed, and rocked her body 
slowly back and forth in that uncon- 
scious way some women have under 
pain. “Kurt is impossible. I couldn't, 
talk with him. I had to come in here.” 

Mrs. Baird nodded. Beneath all her 
startled emotions, she was vaguely con® 
scious of a sudden warmth at the heart 
that anything should have brought her 
son’s wife to her. 

“They’re mad! 
Willa cried. 

“Weren't you a little mad, too?” the 
older woman questioned softly. “I was, 
I'm sure. And so was Kurt's father. 
Don’t blame them. Why, — it’s— 
sublime!" Something was burning 
steadily, blindingly in the fine eyes. 

“At nineteen and twenty-four what 
can they know , 

“T was just nineteen when I was mar- 
ried, Willa, and Kurt’s father was less 
than twenty-four.” 

“Girls were older in those days. How 
can Celia know her own mind?” Celia’s 
mother exclaimed impatiently. 


Hopelessly mad!” 
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“Tt occurs to me that 
she has always known 
it rather definitely,” 
suggested the grand 
mother. Her voice took 
on new tenderness, un- 
usual authority. “Let 
them alone. They know 
what they’re about. 

They are admirably 
mated. He will be all 
gentleness with her, 
but he’ll be firm, too, ee 
as he’ll need to be. As - 
for her, it will do won- 
ders for her to love a 
boy like him, and to be 
loved by him. It will 
make a woman of her.” 
“IT don’t want a 
woman made of her! 
Can’t you see? That’s 
exactly what I don’t 
want !” N 

“It’s life. You can’t 
stop life.” 

“T will stop it for a 
while!” Willa cried 
passionately. “I’m not \ 
ready to give her up 
yet. I can’t.” She had 
ceased to ‘rock her 
body, and she sat now 
as still as death, as 
rigid as if some sort of iron held her 
in its embrace. 

“Life is stronger than you, my dear,” 
the old voice declared sadly, inexorably ; 
“stronger than any mother that ever 
lived.” 

“T can’t let her go! She is all I 
have.” It was the poignant cry of 
yearning motherhood. It has rung 
from the heart of reluctant mothers 
since the world began. ‘You don’t un- 
derstand. You never had a daughter.” 

“No, I never had a daughter.” 

Willa Baird looked up curiously, and 
seemed to find something she had never 
found before in the face that regarded 
her with a quiet fixity, half appealing, 
half accusing. For an instant she was 
silent before that look. Then she said: 
“Do you mean I haven't been a 
daughter to you?” 
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“Make her understand!” Celia begged. 


“I’m not blaming. you, Willa. Life 
got unmanageable; that’s all. But when 
you say I don’t know what you are 
going through in giving up Celia, you 
are mistaken. A woman doesn’t need 
to bear a daughter to experience those 
pangs. Flesh of her flesh, it’s all the 
same whether it be daughter or son.” 

“You felt like this when Kurt mar- 
ried me?” Willa asked, in surprise. 

“Was there ever a mother who didn’t 
feel so?” 

“I certainly never imagined it with 
you.’ 

A moment’s silence fell between 
them. The candlelight danced over the 
brightness of the old silver and glass 
on the dresser near the bed’s head, and 
over their two pale faces straining out 
of the shadows. 

“And J never imagined my mother’s 
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pain until my time came,” the grand- 
mother mused. ‘\Vomen rarely do. It 
is as it is with all the big things of life— 
love, and sorrow, and birth, and death. 
Until you have gone through their 
agonies and their ecstasies, you can’t 
know what they have meant to others.” 

“If I had only guessed!” Willa stam- 
mered. No further words came. She 
sat confused. 

“T had always wanted a daughter,” 
her mother-in-law continued wistfully, 
“so I comforted myself with the thought 
of what we would be to each other, you 
and I.” 

“And I failed you.” The tone was 
matter-of-fact, wrung dry. “I’m sorry, 
but it’s too late to mend matters now. 
Or—is it?” she cried suddenly, reading 
in the white flash between them, and 
by some blinding miracle of new-born 
pain and new-born tenderness, all that 
she had never read before in the quiv- 
ering and eager face. 

“Why, Willa—why, dear The 
surprised old eyes lit beneath her be- 
seeching gaze. A mist blurred them. 





“May I come?’ a voice whispered 
at the door, and an irradiated, but 
wretched, little Celia entered. 

“T heard you talking,” she said. 


“Mother, darling, why are we making 
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all this dreadful fuss over the inevita- 
ble? I couldn't live without Bob any 
more than grandmother could have 
lived without grandfather, or you could 
have lived without father. As for leav- 
ing you, you’ve got to give me up some 
time. You didn’t stay with your 
mother, and grandmother didn’t stay 
with her mother, and nobody ever does! 
It’s hard, but it’s life. Tell her it’s life, 
grandmother,” she pleaded, coming 
across to the bed and flinging herself 
down beside it, with a little yearning 
cry born of all her awakening senses. 
The room was very quiet. Over het 
bent head the grandmother’s hané 
found the mother’s, and they claspec 
in a long clinging clasp. Their blurrea 
eyes met in poignant comprehension. 


“Make her understand!” Celia 
begged. 
“She understands, darling,” the 


grandmother whispered. ‘You’re not 
to worry any more. Everything is com- 
ing out all right!’ She looked beyond 
them to the man of the portrait, and 
her old face was wonderful to see in 
its new radiancy; what life had taken 
from her, life would restore. “Every- 
thing is coming out all right,” she re- 
peated movingly, feeling the tightening 
pressure of her daughter-in-law’s hand. 


ey 


The Tragedy of a Beard 


RS. POST WHEELER, otherwise 


known as Hallie Erminie Rives, the 


novelist, tells a story on her husband, the secretary of the American embassy 
in Rome, to show that a beard is sometimes a death warrant. 
Mr. Wheeler is a poet, a diplomat, and almost an exact counterpart of the 


Czar of Russia when he wears. his cherished pointed imperial. 
St. Petersburg as chargé d’affaires of the American embassy, 


He was sent to 
and it was so cold 


on the banks of the Neva that he let his favorite form of whiskers grow. 


The attention that it attracted surprised him. 
Then a high Russian authority was bombed 
Shortly after that, a demonstration followed his 


flattered by the widespread notice. 
under his very nose one day. 


At first he was immensely 


appearance in the embassy carriage, and, in the excitement, some one discharged 


a pistol. 
and shouted excitedly to his wife: 


“I’m not going to look like the czar any longer! 


imperial and get myself transferred.” 
Two weeks later, 


have himself sent to Rome. 


Mr. Wheeler did not hesitate, neither did he linger. 


He rushed home 


I’m going to shave off this 


he had pulled enough wires and let out enough shrieks to 







































































ON COURTESY 


By Edwin L. Sabin 





IFE is not so short but that there is always time enough 
for courtesy.” So writes Emerson. However, Mr. 
<merson lived and wrote more than a quarter of a‘ 

century ago. Many of us not only are finding life too short 

for courtesy, but also too short for reading R. W. E.— 

and more’s the pity. 

Since Ralph Waldo Emerson’s time, much has been 
penned and spoken regarding courtesy, and yet courtesy 
is ever new. It is so new that frequently we are surprised 
when we get it, and in some measure we are not disap- 
pointed when we don’t get it. No, I will take that back. 
lf we are courteous, ourselves, we do feel disappointed 
when like does not meet with like. 

What is courtesy? It is the voluntary deference to the 
individual rights of others; it is the habitual recognition of 
the personality of others; it is the velvet glove upon the 
iron hand; it is the pneumatic tires upon the wheels of 
business and of pleasure, of life commercial, official, social, 
and domestic. It is the magic cloak, possession of which 
makes the peasant the equal of the prince, and lack of 
which reduces the savant to the boor. 

Courtesy is capital. Not everybody who helps an old 
lady or gentleman off a street car, or succors a stranger in 
distress, becomes heir to a fortune; but courtesy is an asset, 
nevertheless. The courteous clerk sells the most goods; 
the courteous firm attracts the most custom; the courteous 
citizen, of public or private circles, numbers the most 
friends. Whether the dividends be business or love, cour- 
tesy pays. 

How odd, then, that many persons think courtesy not 
worth while! How odd that they feel privileged to manip- 
ulate courtesy, leaving it at office or home until they are 
ready to use it! How odd that they differentiate courtesy, 
reserving it for especial occasions and especial people! 

I don’t understand how these good folk—and at heart 
they are good, and kind, and charitable, and all—get along 
without the habit of courtesy; but they do. That they 
might get along better with it does not seem to cut any 
figure in their scheme of life. The policeman on the corner, 
the conductor on the car, the clerk in the railroad office, 
the voice over the phone, the husband to his wife, the 
father to his child, the son to his parent, the housewife to 
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her maid—I mention these merely as examples, and they, 
or other examples, are indeed likely to include you or me. 

The discourteous man or woman is a coward, for against 
discourtesy there is no defense except by the retort direct 
—the retort in kind. Discourtesy places upon the victim 
the choice of losing his self-respect by being discourteous 
also, or of swallowing his humiliation and saying nothing. 
It is the naturally courteous who are most deeply wounded 
by discourtesy. I say again, discourtesy is the coward’s 
resort. 

The telephone proffers a brilliant temptation to be dis- 
courteous. “H’lo! Whachuwant? Ya-a-a-a. No. G- 
by.” Many a person will be discourteous over the phone, 
because of its anonymity, who would not dare to be dis- 
courteous face to face. When we get those telephone at- 
tachments by which we will see while we hear, that will 
cut out a lot of this brusqueness. Then we will think twice 
—and the second thought will be the better thought—before 
we irritably grab the receiver, scowl at the instrument as 
if we would like to throttle the speaker—aye, as if, another 
Roman emperor, we wished that all telephone unknowns 
had a single neck, that we might wring and so be done— 
and bellow from our quarter-deck: “\Well? Who? No! 
Ya-a-a!” and find probably that we are talking to our best 
client or to our richest great-aunt. 

Press of business, also, is a fine excuse for discourtesy. 
Yet sundry of us will take the time to puff a cigar, or to 
feel whether our skirt band is hooked—am I technically 
correct ?—who will ndt indulge in a “please,” or a “sir,” 
which are far better for the disposition and for social dis- 
tinction. 

Familiarity is another substitute for courtesy. Just why. 
because we are privileged to know somebody rather more 
intimately than outsiders know him or her, and, as to board 
and lodging, ideas and caresses, and mutual aims, have 
somewhat of a cinch—so to speak—in that direction, we 
are privileged also to vent there our most unattractive 
words and acts, is a mystery, is it not? Deliver me from 
the whited sepulcher who is the courtier downtown, and 
the brute in his ewn family; from the man who will say 
“please” to his stenographer and “naw!” to his wife; from 
the grande dame at the reception who is the scold in the 
kitchen; from the youth who lifts his hat to the girl friend, 
and tells his sister to shut up. 

Yet how beautiful is instinctive courtesy. It is some- 
thing that we never forget. It benefits giver and receiver. 
And frequently it is a small item in itself, 
































































































Take the telephone, for instance. Why, the very tone of 
a voice, over the wire, may be a courtesy. Don’t you know 
how, on beatific occasions, there comes, from the other end, 
a query or a response in a leisurely, even, well-bred voice 
which is a bow and a smile and a politely outstretched hand, 
all together? And how, without waste of that time which 
we Americans deem our most precious property, we consum- 
mate the conversation—business or social—and hang up, and 
feel a glow of achievement even though we may have been 
refused in a request! Inasmuch as a “soft answer turneth 
away wrath,” so courtesy can bestow a “no” with greater 
satisfaction than discourtesy can cosine. “ves.” It seems 
to me that the born or bred gentleman or gentlewoman never 
is more clearly proven than by the telephone; and that a 
flaw in the veneer is very apt to be brought out by the same. 

But what i is courtesy’ There are compendiums of “polite 
society” which endeavor to tell; and any especially knotty 
point will be readily explained—explained far more authori- 
tatively than I dare attempt—by the queries and answers in 
the personally conducted columns of daily paper and house- 
hold journal. When to return a first call, how to thank a 
young man for his escort service, what to say when pre- 
sented to a strange young lady—these intense, critical prob- 
lems are referred elsewhere. The common, hourly courtesies 
of life are what concern us, here and now; and it seems to 
me that what you say when accosted by a strange old man 
in a shabby coat is as important as what you should say 
when presented to a strange young lady in a party gown. 

Now I have it: Courtesy is a steadfast quality of making 
all persons feel a little better than they are; courtesy is— 
courtesy is—er—why, a word juggler might go on indefi- 
nitely—or at least until he had exhausted his thesaurus— 
playing with courtesy, and then he would not have put it in 
black and white. And if he holds fast to the above for- 
mula, he misses out, for courtesy knows no distinctions. 
And there you are, at sea again. 

A goodly share of us sinners are at the best only raggedly 
courteous. I may adjudge myself the very epitome of 
savoir-faire; I may say please to my office boy, and bow to 
my stenographer, and smile through the telephone, but I may 
at the same time indulge myself in office placards such as: 
“This Is My Busy Day,” “Conversation Limited to Five 
Minutes,” “Cut It Short: This Means You,” “My Time Is 
Money ; Don't Waste It,” et cetera, et cetera. These placards 
say to all what I would venture to : say to very few, and they 
give a wrong impression regarding a really ‘amiable lion in 
his not inhospitable den. They are a perpetual rudeness; 
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and yet, you see, I would not brook being termed discour- 
teous. But I am. 

To stand aside until all women have entered the street 
car! Jiminy, what a test of courtesy is this! The regula- 
tion courteous man jostles in along with the rest, and pre- 
empts a seat. Of course he transfers it instantly to the 
nearest, or the oldest, or the most heavily laden woman, no 
matter what her vocation or condition of servitude, and 
she, no matter how fair and proud and rich she is, thanks 
him warmly. If she chances—just chances—to be young 
and fair, she insists that yon grizzled scrubwoman or yon 
veteran of Gettysburg sit, instead of her. But I see that I 
am verging upon fairy-tale language. 

The street car is indeed a great test of courtesy. When I 
think upon this, I think at once of what may be styled 
“The Wonderful City of Please.” It truly has happened; it 
is upon the map. There the street cars are full of ‘Please.”’ 
It is a delightful atmosphere. Think of sitting in a car, 
where one after another the passengers cheerily pipe out: 
“Next stop, conductor, please; ‘‘Next corner, please.’’ 
And the conductor answers, clearly and instantly: “All 
right.” A decided contrast is this to the customary brusque 
“Next corner!” from the passenger, and the “Huh!” or curt 
nod or nothing doing from the official addressed. 

Next to the street car, or equal to it, as a test of courtesy, 
ranks the family. Here, again, I have upon my private list 
a very prodigy of valor, in the persons of unmarried brother 
and sister who have lived together for twenty or more years, 
and who are just as gentle one with the other as if they 
were strangers now first meeting. He always lifts his hat 
to her upon parting; she always bows to him upon passing; 
he addresses her as “sister,” and “dear”; she addresses him 
as “brother,” and “dear”; they defer to one another’s opin- 
ions, and even join in the laughter at one another’s jokes, no 
matter how old. When you have come in contact with fam- 
ily courtesy such as this, it clings to you like attar of roses. 

Let us be courteous; let us be courteous, with an every- 
day courtesy, to the people we know well, and to the people 
we don’t know well, and to the people we don’t know at all, 
and to those we don’t intend to know at all. Let us be cour- 
teous; let us consider how we lift our hat, or speak a “Thank 
you!” or confer a favor, even to the extent of spending a 
few smiles, a few words, and a few minutes, beyond what 
the law of human amenities strictly requires. There is much 
in the “how” above the “when” and the “where,” and this 
no printed language can wholly teach. But it rounds off 
perfect courtesy. 































































HE smiled at her American querido 
with two very brown eyes and a 
pair of bow-shaped lips, turned, 

and crossed the bamboo floor. Her 
American querido pushed the nipa win- 
dow shutter farther open, and watched 
her as she walked with the grace of 
some wild thing down the narrow 
street, between the two lines of 
thatched huts. She was a_ brown 
Venus, there was no denying it; and 
her Filipino costume made it little of a 
secret. A short skirt of pifia cloth, a 
wide-sleeved waist of the same material 
—this was the clothing these Visayan 
women wore; only on gala days was a 
broad Chino-silk handkerchief added 
in the way of a bit of neckwear. 
Yaiyone had gone to borrow a guitar, 
that she might play and sing the “Se- 
bellana” for him. She loved him very 
much—so much, indeed, that her love 
approached idolatry; and it was the 
delight of her life to make music, and 
cook native puddings, and make and 
light cigarettes, for him. And because 
nobody in the whole company seemed 
to like him, and because his nature was 
one that sought companionship, and be- 
cause it appeared that Yaiyone was his 
only friend in that far-away half of 
the world, little Tompsy McAllister en- 
joyed her love-making. There were no 
10 
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girls of a fairer race, be it understood, 
there in Calviga, on a bend in Calviga 
River, in that isolated spot on bloody 
Samar. 

Tompsy’s troubles with his comrades 
had come mostly from one very un- 
desirable attribute that nature, perhaps 
in a fit of madness, had given him— 
and it was, of course, this same at- 
tribute that had made Yaiyone, the 
brown Venus, like him so well. 

Tompsy was unfortunately—and ir- 
remediably—extremely pretty! 

And, to make matters far worse, 
Tompsy had been a hothouse plant all 
his life prior to his enlistment—with 
girls for playmates, because Tompsy’s 
adoring mother had declared that boys 
were so very rough! 

And Tompsy, being but human, did 
not know that the latter fault had had 
more to do with his undoing than his 
delicately comely features. In fact, he 
placed all the blame on his girlish face 
—even hating himself for it. He had 
roasted it in the broiling Philippine sun 
for hours; but the heart-rending result 
had been cheeks of a deeper pink, and 
a tan of a velvety smoothness. He had 
tried swearing, and drinking, and being 
very rude to his comrades; but it had 
seemed too disgraceful, considering the 
good mamma he had back in New Jer- 
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Tompsy frowned and covertly winked one of his pretty blue eyes. 


sey, and he had cut it out. Also, he 
had tried fighting—but the others had 
laughed instead of fighting back. 

And he had not the wherewithal for 
a mustache and beard, even though he 
persistently shaved every day. 

Just as Yaiyone disappeared in a hut 
a hundred yards up the street, a big, 
sunburned hand was placed on Tomp- 
sy’s elbow, which hung over the win- 
dow ledge. Tompsy jerked his head 
about with a start—and faced a man 
whom he disliked as cordially as any of 
the other members of the company, 
Bilsford, the first sergeant. 

“T’ve been looking everywhere for 
you,” growled the voice of the non- 
commissioned officer. “Come out 0’ 
there; let’s go to quarters and have a 
talk.” 


“Comin’,” replied little McAllister, 
turning his face to hide the sickly look 
of contempt he could not keep back. 

They walked singly up the narrow 
street, neither caring to walk beside the 
other for reasons of his own. Both 
were silent. They met Yaiyone with a 
crude guitar under her arm—and she 
gave big Bilsford a stare that he did 
not forget for a whole minute; but she 
nodded and smiled sweetly to Tompsy, 
seeing that the sergeant kept his head 
haughtily in the air, and therefore did 
not see—also, she kissed her hand to 
him. Tompsy frowned and covertly 
winked one of his pretty blue eyes, the 
meaning of which was, “I'll be back 
when I get through with this monster.” 

Soon they had reached the old Span- 
ish government building that quartered 














the company, and Bilsford led McAl- 
lister to the sergeants’ room—amid 
sundry winks and smiles from a dozen 
or so of privates. There Bilsford 
seated himself—without inviting 
Tompsy to do likewise, of course, for 
Tompsy was merely a_private—and 
sourly lighted a dobie cigarette. 

“T want to have a talk with you, Mc- 
Allister,” he announced, “for your own 
good.” ; 

Waitin’, Tompsy replied, so readily 
that the sergeant looked hard at him. 
Tompsy ,remembered many other just 
such talks as this was to be, and his 
injured soul rebelled, 

“It’s this, McAllister,” Bilsford went 
on, in a doing-you-a-favor-but-you- 
ain't-worth-it manner. “You've got a 
big grouch against every man in the 
company, and I want you to get rid of 
it. You spend your time, when not on 
duty, in making love to these duskies 
here; I want you to cut loose from your 
way of doing, and be a soldier. We're 
not here as Beau Brummels: we're here 
to fight.” 

Tompsy cocked his head to one side. 

“Have you ever found fault with me 
when doin’ guard, or hikin’?” he asked. 

“No, for I’ve never put you on very 
serious duty,” answered Bilsford—and 
it stung like a wasp. ‘You are not de- 
pendable enough; you aren’t strong 
enough to make a big hike, and you 
couldn't stay awake all night to save 
your life. I—well, I can’t see why the 
recruiting people accepted you!” 

As a matter of fact, Tompsy had 
forged his mother’s name to a permit, 
said permit saying that Tompsy would 
be nineteen on the twentieth of April 
—hbut failing to add that the nineteenth 
twentieth of April was two years off. 
When Tompsy’s mother had found it 
out, she had been quieted by Tompsy’s 
threatening to run away and enlist un- 
der an assumed name. But Bilsford 
knew nothing about this. 

Little McAllister lowered his eyes, 
and his belligerent expression rapidly 
gathered reénforcements. He was silent 
for a moment, studying his fingers the 
while; then he looked toward Bilsford 
and spoke. 
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“As to why I don’t get along with the . 
other fellows,” he said, “it’s their own 
fault. Don’t you suppose, sergeant, 
that I get tired of bein’ called ‘mamma’s 
boy,’ and ‘little Willie,’ and ‘Pinky,’ and 
them kid names? I can’t walk three 
steps among ’em until I hear it—one 
of ’em called me ‘Purt,’ to-day— 
d-d-durn him! I know I oughtn’t to 
come into the army; but I’m here, and 
I can’t get out. As far as duty is con- 
cerned, you give me the same amount 
you give the other fellows, and see if I 
don’t keep up my end.” 

Bilsford smiled and threw out his 
hands helplessly, then turned to the ta- 
ble that served him as’a desk. 

“Get out of here, McAllister,” he 
said; “you—you're hopeless.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” jabbed Tompsy. 

And Tompsy got out at once. He 
strolled down to the river, among the 
coconut palms, and there nursed his 
sore feelings until time for evening roll 
call. When roll call was over, he 
turned up his nose at the rice and 
prunes the culinary department set out 
in the name of supper, and stole down 
the Calle San Cristobal to the hut of 
his brown Venus, little Visayan Yai- 
yone, his cook, his comforter, his ciga- 
rette maker. 

Yaiyone observed his approach 
through a hole in the nipa wall. When 
his slight figure stood on the threshold, 
she was there to greet him, her two 
arms of bronze about his neck, her eyes 
and her manner adoring. 

“Tahmsee!” she murmured, in her 
soft accents. “What did the big sar- 
gento wish with you? Did he again 
ask you to stay away from me? Was 
there more of this slinging of foul 
mud?” 

Now, McAllister understood Spanish 
well. He was the captain’s interpreter. 
Once he had taught English through 
Spanish to a school of native children; 
but this had been broken up because the 
company’s commander thought Tompsy 
unfit for the job—and Tompsy had 
merely laughed boisterously when his 
star pupil had proudly, and of his own 
initiative, conjugated for the visiting 
captain’s benefit the common English 
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ie, “I damns, you 


” 


verb: to damn, 
damns, he damns 

Tompsy dropped to a bamboo seat 
that had been built along one of the 
walls, and took into his lap a bowl of 
food that was almost cold from wait- 
ing; and while he ate, he told his com- 
forter of his interview with his su- 
perior. Yaiyone became very angry, 
indeed ; her brown eyes sharpened, and 
her face mirrored the spirit that had 
made Emilio Aguinaldo so troublesome. 

“El demonio!’ she said, with throb- 
bing throat—and it was a low, tigerlike 
pur of danger—‘E/ demonio! And 
shall it be,” she continued, in a voice 
vibrating with savage hatred, “that my 
beloved shall longer serve such a man? 
Perhaps’—and here her eyes shone like 
flame between their narrowed lids— 
“perhaps there is a way to remove this 
big sargento!” 

McAllister shrewdly caught her drift. 
He had noted that she had a strange 
power among the natives of Calviga. 
She meant that she would have her 
own people kill Bilsford! It would not 
be so very difficult—a bolo, or the single 
shot of a Mauser from the jungle, or 
poison. 

“No!” the littlke American pleaded, 
realizing thoroughly the gravity of the 
situation. ‘Not that, Yaiyone. He 
mustn’t be removed. The chances are 
that a worse man would take his place.” 

Yaiyone looked long at McAllister 
without making a reply. Her throat 
continued to throb, and her eyes re- 
mained narrowed, and as hard as flint 
with the burning desire to avenge her 
“Tahmsee.” Yaityone was no less fem- 
inine because she was a Visayan and 
illiterate; perhaps she was more a 
woman for having been cast in a half- 
savage mold. 

“Tahmsee,” she said meaningly, after 
a few moments of silence, “I know this 
Malinga whom your people dread, I 
know him well. Malinga could remove 
el sargento easily. And he would do 
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it, if I asked him, Tahmsee.” 
McAllister started at the mention of 
the name Malinga. 
prince of devils, 
ous, 


Malinga was a 
a cunning, treacher- 
barbarous prince of devils; his 
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name was one that kept rest from one’s 
blanket ; he was at the head of two hun- 
dred expert bolomen, two hundred 
serpents of the jungle night. 

“Why—how came you to know this 
—this man?” McAllister stammered, 
shuddering involuntarily. 

“Malinga was my sweetheart before 
you came, beloved,” Yaiyone answered 
quietly. 

A sense of danger, and not a feeling 
of jealousy, caused McAllister to rise 
to his feet. He had gone pale, and he 
looked down upon the Visayan woman, 
his comforter, his cook, his cigarette 
maker, with an odd fascination. He 
knew that paramount in her now wholly 
savage heart were two things before 
which all else was utterly insignificant 
—revenge, with her the greatest of 
virtues ; and love, ‘the love a tiger has 
for its mate, the love that fights grimly 
to the death, and is glad to die a sacri- 
fice. And McAllister knew also that 
he stood on the brink of a precipice, 
with deep water and dark below him, 
from which there was a return no more 
than from the grave itself. 

Yaiyone gave back his gaze with 
equal earnestness. Her face looked 
suddenly drawn and haggard in the 
fast-falling tropical twilight, and her 
full breast was strangely and ominously 
calm. She put out a brown hand and 
took one of his white ones, pressed it to 
her, bent her head, and kissed it ador- 
ingly—a kiss that burned its way clean 
to the little American’s heart. 

McAllister sank to the bench beside 
her, bitterly regretting that he had told 
her of his sufferings at the hands of his 
thoughtless comrades, and begged of 
her that she do nothing that would 
harm any man of his company. Yai- 
yone promised, and McAllister felt that 
she would keep her word. There fol- 
lowed a period of silence. 

It had become totally dark. Yaiyone 
rose, scratched a Chino match, and ap- 
plied the littie flame to the tree-cotton 
wick of a coconut-oil lamp. And when 
the dim rays had driven the dense 
gloom from the interior of the hut, the 
two saw before them, clad in the dirty- 
white uniform of the native army, and 
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standing as erect as a_ young bamboo, 
that prince of devils, Malinga, whose 
determined eyes were wide ‘with sur- 
prise and jealous anger. 

“Nombre de Dios!’ the insurgent 
chieftain cried in a low, tense voice, and 
reached with a lightninglike movement 
for the long Spanish saber that hung 
at his hip. 

“The window!” 
frightened. 

McAllister was not a coward, but he 
was unarmed. He vaulted the window 
ledge barely in advance of Malinga’s 
flashing weapon. But instead of run- 
ning away, he crouched on the ground, 
well hidden in the night’s impenetrable 


Yaiyone whispered, 
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“The window!” Yaiyone whispered, frightened. 


blackness, and peered through a hole in 
the nipa. 

“Put that sword back, Beltran,” Yai- 
yone was saying, with her best smile, 
“and don’t be a fool. Perhaps I should 
have learned something of value to you, 
had you not come when you did. The 
little’ Americano is wont to talk a great 


deal, Beltran.” 

Malinga eyed her searchingly; but 
she did not quail. 

“Then,” he said, “you do not care 


for the Americano, Yaiyone?” 
“Beltran!” Yaiyone exclaimed re- 
provingly, and with a very good imita- 
tion of coyness; “you know that I love 
only you.” 
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“Swear it, Yaiyone,’ demanded Ma- 
linga; “for I am an exceedingly care- 
ful man.” 

Yaiyone, no ‘doubt, knew that even 
to hesitate was to be lost. She swore 
readily. 

McAllister, realizing that he had a 
duty to perform, rushed noiselessly and 
with all the speed he could command 
up the dark street, and to the old build- 
ing that quartered the company. When 
about to rap at First Sergeant Bils- 
ford’s door, however, he drew back, 
his fingers clutching nervously in the 
dilemma that now presented itself. 
Would Bilsford believe it if he told of 
seeing the dreaded Malinga? No. 
Would any of them believe it? No. 
Would it not result in another roasting 
and taunting, and a fire-at-will volley 
of such shot as “‘little Willie,” and 
“mamma’s boy,” and ‘“Pinky-seen-a- 
ghost”? It certainly would! 

Tompsy sought his bunk, found a 
bit of checkered note paper—the kind 
the Chino merchants sell—and wrote a 
few words in a feigned hand, in Span- 
ish. Then he sauntered out of the 
building, crept through the darkness to 
a point beneath the first sergeant’s win- 
dow, and delivered his message without 
being seen. 

Bilsford and Corporal Schwartz 
were playing poker. As Bilsford smil- 
ingly put down three aces and a pair of 
trays with one hand, and rounded up 
a dozen square bits of chewing tobacco 
with the other, the folded piece of 
checkered note paper fell upon the up- 
turned cards. 


“Wat the  Dlazes!” exclaimed 
Schwartz. 
Bilsford wonderingly — straightened 


out the mysterious message, held it 
close to the sputtering candle, and read 
the few scrawled words of Spanish: 

“Malinga is in Calviga.” 

He handed the note over to Schwartz, 
who read it, frowned, and passed it 
back. 

“Well,” said Schwartz, “what d’ye 
think of it?” 

“Chances are it’s a joke,” answered 
Bilsford; “but, joke or not, I’m going 
to let Captain Barnes know about it. 


That clears my skirts in the event any- 
thing comes up.” 

“Good idee,” agreed the corporal. 

Bilsford went to the quarters of the 
commissioned officers, which were in 
the same building, and but a few steps 
away. A gruff voice answered his 
knock, telling him to enter. He opened 
the door, went in, and stood at “atten- 
tion,” saluting the two lieutenants and 
the captain. 

“This note,” he said, tendering the 
bit of checkered paper, “‘was thrown in 
at my window a few minutes ago.” 

The company’s commander took the 
message, spread it out, and read the 
four words aloud. For a few seconds 
he eyed Bilsford sharply, as if he meant 
to accuse him of playing a prank; then 
he folded the paper, placed it in his 
pocket, and ordered: 

“See that the men are all here, and 
put out the lights. Pass the word to 
sleep on arms, too, sergeant, and tell 
the corporal of the guard to instruct 
his sentries to be watchful. There may 
be nothing to this thing; but we will 
take precautions, nevertheless.” 

Bilsford gave a hasty salute, turned, 
and went back to his own room, where 
Schwartz was beginning a game of soli- 
taire. There he told the corporal of the 
captain’s instructions, and they set 
about carrying them out. 

Shortly afterward, every man of the 
company but those on guard was on his 
bunk—with the one exception of little 
McAllister; they could not find little 
McAllister anywhere. ‘‘Assembly” call 
had been sounded; but he had not an- 
swered to it. A patrol sent to the house 
of Yaiyone had returned with the re- 
port that the place was dark, and that 
there was no occupant. 

All of which naturally lent a deeper 
color to the mysterious warning that 
had fallen on the sergeant’s upturned 
cards. The guard was doubled; the 
others sat upon their bunks, fully 
dressed, rifles in hand, and waited for 
shots from the sentinels to announce 
the arrival of Malinga and his precious 
outfit of jungle men. 

Sergeant Bilsford stood in the of- 
ficers’ quarters, which also were with- 














out a light. In a few words he told 
Captain Barnes of McAllister’s great 
fondness for the comely Visayan 
woman—which he suspected rather 
than knew—and added that he’d wager 
anything in his possession that Yaiyone 
had betrayed him to her people. 

“Perhaps McAllister found out too 
much for his safety,” suggested the cap- 
tain. 

Bilsford made no reply. He turned, 
and tiptoed across the floor, feeling his 
way to a window that overlooked the 
river, where he stood waiting—and 
thinking. The quiet water below had 
that bottomless aspect that night gives 
it, and the mirrored stars seemed even 
farther away than they were. Beyond 
the slow-moving stream the jungle 
loomed with a fearful and mysterious 
blackness. There came the dismal, gut- 
tural croak of an iguana, then the weird 
wak-wak of a flying marsh bird, afd 
silence again settled down like a heavy, 
impenetrable blanket. 

The sudden challenge of a sentry 
aroused Bilsford from his musings con- 
cerning the fate that had befallen Mc- 
Allister, for whom he was now some- 
what sorry. 

“Halt!—who’s there?” It rang out 
clear and sharp in the night, like the 
tones of a bell of steel. 

And, to the surprise and relief of a 
hundred men, a rather girlish voice an- 
swered: 

“Friend!” 

“Advance, friend, and be recog- 
nized!” called the corporal of the guard. 

“McAllister, or I’m a pet monkey!” 
exclaimed the challenging sentinel, as a 
dim little form came forward from the 
dense gloom about a row of coconut 
palms that lined the street in front of 
the quarters building. 

“You’re a pet monkey anyhow,” 
gibed McAllister bitterly. “Yes,” he 
added, a strange note of mingled tri- 
umph and tragedy in his youthful voice, 
“it’s really little Willie, Pinky, mam- 
ma’s boy, the come-home-to-die kid. 
Let me past, will you!” 

Captain Barnes, the two lieutenants, 
and Sergeant Bilsford had arrived at 
post No. 1 by this time; and when Mc- 
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Allister would have hurried on into 
quarters, the commander of the com- 
pany put a detaining hand on his shoul- 
der, 

“Explanations are in order, if you 
don’t mind,” he said gruffly, too much 
relieved to be very angry, however. 

“T’'ll make explanations in the morn- 
ing, sir,” replied McAllister. 

“But I want them to-night,” insisted 
Captain Barnes, rather sharply. 
“Where have you been?” 

“To see a friend, sir,” answered 
Tompsy. 

“Courting, eh?” growled the cap- 
tain. “McAllister, you’ve got to cut 
that out. You shall be punished the 
next time you go to call on that Visayan 
woman. It’s for your own good, you 
young simpleton; you’ll lose your head 
as well as your heart, if we don’t take 
care of you.” 

“T’ll promise to cut out callin’ on her, 
sir,’ McAllister agreed, with a thick- 
ness to his voice. “It wasn’t a case of 
losin’ my heart, at all, sir; I couldn't 
find companionship here, and I sought it 
elsewhere. But I would like to say, as 
man to man and stripes nowhere, with 
rank and file put aside, that I'll have 
the comradeship of you and everybody 
else to-morrow. I’m goin’ to give you 
all the worst whippin’ that men ever 
got, to-morrow. I’m goin’ to tell you 
things, and show you things, that'll 
make you cry—and thank God for little 
Visayan Yaiyone I said”—he was 





crying himself now—“I said that I 


didn’t lose my heart to the little woman. 
I’m a damned liar, I did lose it; but I 
didn’t know it until to-night. And I'll 
bet you that you fellows will all lose 
your hearts to her when T tell you and 
show you about her. Yaiyone, men, 
may have been a gugu woman; but, by 
the Lord, she had an awful big soul in 
her. I wish you good night, gentle- 
men!” 

Silence had fallen upon all who heard 
him, and none attempted to hold him 
back when he pushed his way through 
them and went, staggering as if blind, 
and choking like a hurt child, toward 
the black doorway of the quarters 
building. For a whole minute the 
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A horde of bolomen, with raised and ready weapons, surged forward. 


others stood rooted and voiceless in the 
gloom of the night, each stricken with 
a nameless something that held his 
tongue as if in a vise. No man there 
could raise a word against those of the 
youthful pariah; there had been the 
impress, unmistakable, of truth and 
tragedy in every tone of his utterance. 
They had seen there in the darkness a 


glimpse of a splendid spirit, a spirit so 
fine and so sincere that it had amazed 
them—despite the fact that Tompsy 
had said that he would whip every one 
of them on the morrow. 

When they came to themselves, they 
went, slowly and without speaking, to 
their bunks, all but the guard. There 
they lay quietly down on their blankets, 




















no longer uneasy about the terrible Ma- 
linga ; for this new thing that had arisen 
had given them assurance that they need 
not fear the barbarous insurgent chief- 
tain that night. 

The youth who felt that he was 
cursed with girlish prettiness did not lie 
down, but sat, like a figure in dark 
stone, on his bed until the rose-tinted 
rays of the dawn had stretched upward 
from the eastern horizon in a great fan 
of glory. 

First call jarred heavily that morn- 
ing. Those who had slept yawned and 
remembered—and wondered anew. 
Tompsy McAllister walked with bent 
head to the front doorway, where he 
stood looking sorrowfully down the 
two lines of nipa and bamboo huts that 
led to the former home of Yaiyone. 

When roll call was over, McAllister 
approached the company’s commander 
without the formality of having ob- 
tained permission from _ the first 
sergeant. 

“Now, if you'll bring the company, 
Captain Barnes,” he said, “I'll show 
you somethin’ that'll surprise you all. 
And before we start, I want to say that 
all the credit goes to Yaiyone; she did 
it for us, all because she lo-liked me. I 
threw that note in at the sergeant’s win- 
dow, becatse I had seen Malinga; but 
that didn’t do us any good. Ready, 
sir?” 

If Captain Bar nes had any doubts as 
to the importance of Tompsy’s surprise, 
he did not evince them. Without fall- 
ing in line, the company followed little 
McAllister, and the captain, and lieu- 
tenants, a few rods to the front of 
Calviga’s old stone church, which had 
but one door, and the windows of which 
were small, and barred with iron. 
There, at the suggestion of McAllister, 
the company, their rifles ready, formed 
a wide semicircle about the facade. 

Then McAllister took from _ his 
pocket a big rusted key and thrust it 
into the lock. With the turn of the 
key he cried out a loud demand for 
surrender, and threw wide the iron- 
bound door of mahogany. 

A horde of bolomen, with raised and 
ready weapons, surged forward—but 
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stopped with cries of chagrin at sight 
of the muzzles of the many threatening 
rifles. And in their lead, evil-faced and 
swearing in strange, native oaths, was 
that prince of devils, Malinga! 

Malinga dropped his long Spanish 
saber clattering to the stones at his 
feet, an example quickly followed by 
his men—some two hundred. of them. 
Then they were driven weaponless back 
into the church for the time being, and 
the key turned against them, after 
which Captain Barnes, in a fever of 
enthusiasm and admiration, set little 
McAllister upon his shoulder and called 
for three cheers and a_ thousand 
apologies. 

Tompsy didn’t seem to enjoy the 
cheers very much, and when the men 
of the company began to tell him how 
sorry they were that they had teased 
him, he ordered them to cut it out, and 
let him give explanations in full. 

“This band of Malinga’s. was wait- 
in’,” he told them, beginning at the last 
of it, “until we went to breakfast out 
there under the palms, when they meant 
to fall upon us like a bolt from the blue, 
and hack us into mincemeat—we would. 
have been without our guns at mess, 
you see. Yaiyone, whom Malinga loved 
and trusted, had the key, and was to 
let ’em out. at the right time. 

“Last night, just as I was turnin’ 
away from the sergeant’s window, I 
felt a hand on my arm, and Yaiyone’s 
voice whispered my name. She told me 
to come with her. We stole down to 
her house, and she put her arms around 
my neck and told me she was goin’ to 
be a traitor to her people for my sake; 
and then she outlined Malinga’s pian, 
and gave me the key to the church. 
Yes, she did it, men—and one of her 
reasons for doin’ it was that I might 
be no longer a pariah, but a comrade, 
of this company. And, men, in the 
name of God, if you can like me, I 
want you to do it; for she’s paid the 
price of bein’ a traitor. Come with me, 
and see for yourselves.” 

They went with him down the nar- 
row street, and to the house of nipa 
and bamboo in which had lived the 
woman who had saved the lives of 
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most, if not all, of them. With a fren- 
zied jerk, McAllister tore the window 
shutter from its hangings, and let a 
flood of light into the room; then he 
vaulted over the ledge and to "the bam- 
boo floor within. 

The others, those who could get to 
the window, saw all that was left of 
Yaiyone. She lay face upward on the 
floor, her eyes closed, a smile on her 
lips, her limbs, as well turned as any 
the Master ever created in His own 
image, as inert as the perfectly shaped 
body to which they belonged. McA\l- 
lister, with a sob that helped the scene 
to bring tears to the eves of the others, 
knelt beside her, wringing his hands in 


*a grief that was deep and_ sincere. 


Then he lifted her head into the hol- 
low of his arm, and kissed her. 

And those who stood behind him saw 
in her breast the blue-lipped hole of a 
native puial, 

“She begged me to do this for her,’ 
Tompsy McAllister told them, nil 
but I couldn't, of course. Then she did 
it herself before I could stop her. And, 
men, I claim for this precious clay the 
burial of the soldier—a flag for a robe, 
and the volleys, and then ‘Taps’ on the 
bugle.” 

And he got them all for little Visayan 
Yaiyone, his comforter, his cook, his 
cigarette maker—and now his sweet- 
heart, who had not lived in vain, sav- 
age that she was. 
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Lurton’s Lega 
LURTON, the wife of on associate justice of the United 


RS. HORACE 


Lesson 


States Supreme Court, tells about the first legal lesson her distinguished 


husband got from a street-car conductor, 


The justice was riding home in a crowded street car in Washington one 
afternoon when a frail, white-haired woman came in and clung to the nearest 
strap. He, being a Southerner and full of chivalry, leaned over from his strap 
and said to two colored boys who sat in front of the old lady: 


“Young men, give this lady a seat.” 
They kept their seats, and grinned at Judge Lur- 


They did no such thing. 


ton, who immediately rushed back to the conductor and exclaimed: 


“See here, can’t you make those fellows get up and give 
“that’s against the law. 


“Why, boss,” replied the official, 


a seat to this lady?” 
In the eyes of the 


law, one passenger is as good as another, and, if I did what you ask, those fellows 


might sue the company. 
of the United States.” 


That question has been decided by the supreme court 


The Slash that Caused a Clash 


LINOR GLYN, who created a sensation by writing 
sister of Lady Duff Gordon, who creates sensations in clothes. 
latest inventions was the new-fashioned gown slashed at the knee. 


“Three Weeks,” is the 
One of her 
Although - 


Lady Gordon thought it extremely artistic, she admitted that it was.a little too 
much for even this blasé age, and she told this story to show how she had 


reached her decision: 


An English woman bought one of the extreme gowns in Paris, and, while 
she was in Scotland, her maid surreptitiously borrowed the garment one evening 


and wore it to a dance. 


you ashamed of yourself?” 
“Indeed, I am,’ 


man, who’s been in love with me these four years. 


* replied Smithson, bursting into tears. 


Somebody betrayed the maid, and the mistress, feeling 


extremely indignant, said to her severely: © 
“Smithson, you wore my new slashed gown to one of your dances. 


Aren't 


“T’ve lost my young 
That slash was all right until 


I sat down, and then that was the end of everything!” 
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Who Cares? 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of “On Second Wives,” “Some Reflections of an Old Maid,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T was the hour traditionally devoted 
to feminine confidences, tea time, 
with the dusk creeping on, and only 

the flickering light of the fire to il- 
lumine the countenances of the con- 
fiders. The windows were open to the 
soft air of the early spring, and pleas- 
ant noises floated in—now the whir of 
an automobile; now the tinkle of a 
child’s bicycle bell; now the quick pat- 
ter of the homeward-hurrying steps of 
some suburban housewife, detained be- 
yond her intention in town, and speed- 
ing to make up for lost time in the 
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matter of directions for dinner; now 
the less hurried step of a fortunate, 
leisurely, early-returning commuter 
seeking his domicile. 

About the tea table they had paid 
little attention to these sounds, but had 
continued their “experience meeting” 
without much reference to the outside 
world. They told what they would do 


if they were Mrs. Collins, mother of 
the dreadful Collins boy; and they told 
what they did do for claret stains on 
tablecloths ; one of them was moved by 
the tender influences of the hour to re- 
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veal the name and address of her new 
cheap tailor, hitherto jealously guarded 
from even her nearest and dearest; and 
another, inspired by this generosity, told 
where she purchased the cold cream 
that she thought was really helping her 
complexion, 

At the word “complexion,” all the 
rest of the group looked involuntarily 
at the oldest of them all, white-haired, 
pink-skinned, and smiling, who had so 
far volunteered no treasure of informa- 
tion to pay for that which she had re- 
ceived. One of them sighed impa- 
tiently, and demanded with some testi- 
ness: “Speaking of complexions, 
doesn’t it ever seem to you an injustice 
that you, a grandmother, should have 
the smoothest, pinkest cheeks in the 
whole village?” 

The _ pink-cheeked — grandmother 
laughed. At the same moment, sounds 
of youthful altercation were wafted in 
from the street. 

“I’m going to give a party, and I’m 
not going to ask you, Nellie Height, so 
there!” 

And “Who cares?” was the retort 
from a rather too ostentatiously indif- 
ferent Nellie Height. 

“Did you hear that?’ asked the 
grandmother. “That's my secret, if I 
have one.” 

“Oh, don’t be cryptic!’ begged one 
of the tea drinkers. 

“I’m not being cryptic. I mean it. If 
my appearance belies my years, as you 
young things so kindly say it does, it is 
because I learned in time the art of say- 
ing to myself, ‘Who cares?’ I hope I 
learned to utter the words a little more 
convincingly than Nellie Height, out 
there on her mother’s lawn. But I dare 
say that at first my ‘Who cares?’ was 
just as quavering a piece of bravado as 
hers.” 

“You may think you're perfectly 
lucid ” began some one protest- 
ingly, but the grandmother, ignoring 
interruption, went on. 

“Of course, I was brought up like 
all the rest of you,” she said earnestly, 
“on the counsel of perfection. What- 





ever was worth doing, was worth doing 
well; whatever my hands found to do, 
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they ‘were to do with all their might; 
genius was only an infinite capacity for 
taking pains; perfection was made up 
of trifles, but perfection itself was no 
trifle. And so on and so on. 

“You all know the excellent apho- 
risms; probably, like me, you had to 
copy them innumerable times into your 
copy books in an endeavor simul- 
taneously to learn the art of chirog- 
raphy and a code of practical morality. 
Probably, like me, .you regarded the 
hero of the ancient song who was given 
to proclaiming that he cared for no- 
body and nobody cared for him as a 
disreputable and quite properly aban- 
doned wretch. Well, when I adopted 
his motto as my own—not in the mat- 
ter of the affections, you understand, 
but merely in the matter of living by 
other people’s standards—when I[ 
learned to say to myself, believingly, 
convincingly, ‘Who cares?’, then, and 
not till then, my dears, I began to ac- 
quire that placidity which has been my 
chief cosmetic.” 

“Tt sounds rather immoral,” com- 
mented one of the listeners. 

“TI don’t recommend it as a good 
working motto in large affairs,’ re- 
plied the grandmother earnestly. “I 
don’t think that defying society in re- 
gard to other people’s property, or 
other people’s husbands, or other peo- 
ple’s practices with the knife and fork, 
would be in the least conducive to a 
tranquil, wrinkle-defying state of mind. 
But oh, what a load one is able to drop 
when one has learned to say, in regard 
to minor matters, ‘Who cares?” Say 
it over to yourselves, not in young Nel- 
lie Height’s uncertain, aggrieved tones, 
but calmly, dispassionately, and inter- 
rogatively. Who cares? Put it to 
yourselves, and pause for a _ reply. 
Who really cares that the oysters did 
not arrive in time for your dinner last 
night, Louise?” 

“T care,” replied Louise rebelliously. 
“And Dll wager you that Samuel, the 
fishman, cares a little bit now, after the 
dressing down I gave him to-day !” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” insisted 
the grandmother, “that you went 
hungry for want of those oysters?” 














“Of course not! There was plenty 
to eat, naturally, but when one plans a 
dinner party, one wants it to go off as 
planned.” 

“Do you think that any one of your 
guests went hungry because of the lack 
of oysters?” persisted the expounder of 
the philosophy of indifference. ‘Do 
you think that any one of them remem- 
bers to-day whether he or she had 
oysters or not?) How many of them do 
you suppose could recall, even now, less 
than twenty-four hours after they ate 
your dinner, what they ate? They 
know that the table looked pretty, that 
the dishes were abundant and deli- 
ciously flavored, that the conversation 
was gay, that they had a good time. 
But I am willing to wager, as you put 
it, that already their recollections of 
the menu are as hazy as possible. 

“And let me tell you, Louise, that 
that is a com- 
pliment to 
you as a host- 
ess, and not 
a___ reflection 
upon you. 
It’s a_ very 
poor dinner 
party where 
the food is 
the chief rec- 
ollection of 
the guests. 
No, just ask 
yourself, as 
if you really 
expected an 
answer, who 
cares about 
your oysters, 
and you will 
see that no- «4 
body does. 
And I hope 
you will see 
that you area 
great goose 
to have cared 
about them 
yourself. I 
have no 
doubt that 
have 


{ 


you 





WHO CARES? 





“I’m going to give a party, and I’m not going to ask you, Nellie Height, so there!” 
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three gray hairs and two fresh wrin- 
kles as a result.” 

“Isn’t it rather a slovenly domestic 
policy you're advocating?” inquired one 
of the other women, while Louise 
looked merely a trifle sullen and re- 
bellious, as one looks when other peo- 
ple are overphilosophical concerning 
one’s burdens. 

“To a certain extent, yes.” The 
grandmotherly expounder’s voice was 
as assured and bold as if she did not 
know herself to be uttering most 
heretical feminine doctrine. ‘In spite 
of the copy books, I believe that there 
are lots of things worth doing that are 
better done if they’re not so awfully 
well done. No, I’m not uttering para- 
doxes,” in answer to an interpolated 
criticism; “I’m stating my domestic 
creed. I believe that hospitality is much 
better done when it’s not too well done; 
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“A table whose marvelous centerpiece and wonderful floral edifices have reduced her to the verge of nervous 
prostration before the banquet begins.” 


that the dinners that are not the per- 
fection of elaboration are better than 
those that are; that a table adorned 
with a fresh and smiling hostess is much 
better set than one whose marvelous 
centerpiece and wonderful floral edi- 
fices have reduced her to the verge of 
nervous prostration before the banquet 
begins. 

“IT think that Milly’s tea table here, 
presided over by herself, set forth with 
bread, and butter, and cake that could 
not harm the baby in the cradle, is more 


successful than Mrs. le Grand's, fur- 


nished with many varieties of in- 
digestible sandwiches, nuts, bonbons, 


cakes, and hovered over by a busybody 
in a dress coat, always trying to earn 
his wages by snatching your plate from 
you before you are ready. Oh, the 
world is full of things quite well worth 
doing, if you only do them _ badly 
enough!” 

“There’s something in what grand- 
mother says,’ conceded Milly, whose 
tea-table arrangements had been com- 
mended. ‘There's the matter of dress, 
for instance. Take Lucy Wyatt id 














WHO CARES? 


A groan arose from the assembled tea 
drinkers. ‘That's all very well,’ went 
on Milly earnestly. “She’s just an il- 
lustration of what grandmother, here, 
was saying. Of course, it’s worth 
while to dress prettily, but it’s all non- 
sense to apply your ‘whatsoever-your- 
hands-find-to-do-do-it-with - all - your- 


might’ formula to dress. And Lucy 
Wyatt does; that’s the trouble with 
her.” 


“The amount of money that she 
must spend!” groaned the most plainly 
garbed of the tea-table group virtu- 
ously. 

“Money! Money’s not the worst of 
it. It’s time, it’s energy, it’s brains, that 
she’s devoting i in excess to dress.” 

“And—who cares?” asked the ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of indifference. 

“Lucy has the proper gown, the proper 
wrap, the proper negligée, for every 
occasion in life. Not only has she the 
proper one, she has the modish one, 
and very generally the becoming one. 
But who really cares? I suppose it’s a 
source of some pleasure to her, when 
she finally gets her wardrobe together, 
but I am sure that it cannot be for her 
own personal satisfaction that she 
spends hour after hour.at the tailor’s 
and the dressmaker’s; that she neglects 
all other reading for the Sunday sales 
advertisements; that she has converted 
a large part of her dwelling place into 
elosets for her garments; that she is 
forever busy making new hangers and 
covers for them, keeping them fur- 
bished up to the proper degree of per- 
fection as to braids, hooks and eyes, 
buttons, linings, and tapes. 

“After all, Lucy is not a fool, and 
therefore it cannot be for her own satis- 
faction that she devotes the best efforts 
of her life to clothes. It is because she 
has the mistaken idea that somebody 
else cares. She has never sat down 
and calmly asked herself that question 
which I claim as my motto. Who 
cares whether she wore a _ one-piece 
charmeuse to Charlotte’s luncheon or 
a cloth skirt and chiffon blouse? Or, 
for the matter of that, a linen shirt 
waist? I didn’t notice that little Mrs. 
Flander’s pleasure was at all dampened 
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on that occasion by the fact that she 
wore a tailored white cotton blouse. I 
don’t believe any one noticed it except 
me, and my observation of it was due 
only to the fact that I was comparing 
her with Lucy. She looks five years - 
younger, and she’s really two older.” 

“Lucy says that her husband likes 
to see her well dressed,” observed a~ 
doubtful voice from the fireside group. 

“Of course he does. Every husband 
does. But question every husband as 
to his real opinion in regard to what 
constitutes a well-dressed appearance, 
and you will generally find that it is 
something that has nothing to do with 
expense, and very little to do with 
what is known as style. Of course, if 
a woman's clothes are so far out of 
date that she looks like a freak in any 
group of women, her husband will prob- 
ably come awake long enough to com- 
ment upon it. He has a keen eye for 
tidiness, a good deal of an eye for color, 
and line ; but, unless he is in the ladies’ 
tailoring ‘business, that is about as far as 
he goes. 

“It isn’t for Lucy’s husband that her 
guimpes are made of real lace instead 
of machine net; it’s for Lucy herself. 
It isn’t for him that she has. all her 
things made to order. instead of occa- 
sionally buying one ready-made; he 
doesn’t know the difference; it’s not 
for her own gratification, but because 
she thinks it matters to her public; she 
has never asked herself seriously, 
‘Who cares?’ And so she goes on say- 
ing things about her duty to please her 
husband, and doubtless also quoting to 
herself that saw for the misguidance 
of youth—that ‘whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well.’ ” 

“T must say,” observed the hostess 
ruefully, “that I envy Lucy, and de- 
cided to emulate her after my experi- 
ence with my evening dress this winter. 
You notice I say evening dress, in the 
singular. I put off ordering it until 
late in November, and it came home 
just the day before Thanksgiving and 
the Latimers’ Thanksgiving party. 
didn’t go to that, you may remember. I 
said it was because I had such a blind- 
ing headache; well, I had in a way. I, 
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got it from rage. The wretched thing 


was too tight in the sleeves. I simply 
couldn’t wear it until they were 
changed.” 


“Why didn’t you wear your last 
year’s one?” was the natural inquiry. 

“Because it didn’t look fresh enough. 
I had counted on wearing the other one, 
had looked forward to it, quite like a 
child. I simply couldn’t wear the old 
one.” 

“Now, if you had only been a ‘who- 
cares-er’ you would have asked your- 
self that question quite gravely, and 
would have admitted that no one cared 
except yourself. Of course, you would 
still have felt some disappointment, but 
not half so much as you felt and in- 
flicted by staying at home. After all, 
we ourselves are the only ones who 
care about the clothes we wear, the 
viands we serve, the embroidery on our 
table linen, the engraving on our glass- 
ware. We each care about those things 
in our own wardrobes, on our own ta- 
bles, in our own houses. And we really 
don’t give two thoughts to the condition 
of anybody else’s wardrobe, the state 
of her china closet, the condition of her 
linen chest. 

“We know that Lucy Wyatt is the 
best-dressed woman in our suburb, but 
that isn’t why we enjoy seeing Lucy 
Wyatt; nor do we admit that she is the 
best worth looking at. Milly, here, has 
a very comfortable reputation for her 
little dinners; and probably those of us 
who are invited often enough to be 
familiar with her appointments know 
that her napkins are beautifully mono- 
grammed, and that her Minturn is of a 
most delicious pattern ; but we intimates 
would enjoy dining with Milly just as 
much if we ate off blue earthenware, 
and had paper napkins. As for the peo- 
ple who don’t come often enough to 
know what she has, but carry away 
with them only an impression of pret- 
tiness, and of charm, and of cheer, it is 
really for them that Milly worries her- 
self to death if the laundress scorches 
a napkin, or the cook breaks a plate. It 
is for those indifferent ones, who don’t 
care—don’t care’—the grandmother’s 
voice grew very emphatic—‘‘that Milly 
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and all the rest of us own the things 
which are so valuable that they make 
housekeeping a burden, instead of a be- 
loved labor, a pleasure.” 

“Don't you admit any innate love 
of beautiful things? Don’t you think 
a woman can take any satisfaction in 
the gloss and sheen of her linen quite 
apart from its show-off quality? Don’t 
you think she can like her pretty china 
for its own sake?” demanded some 
one. The grandmother hesitated a 
minute. 

“Yes, I do,” she admitted after the 
pause. “I don’t mean to insist that 
we should all be living like the cave 
woman, and dipping our horn spoons 
into the common stewpot at mealtimes, 
except for our respect for public 
opinion, our fear of public criticism. 
We've been out of the cave so long, 
and we've been used to china, and sil- 
ver, and delicate napery so long that 
they all have a charm for us apart 
from their effect upon our circle of 
friends. I confess that the sight of a 
Georgian silver teapot, lustrous with 
many years of careful handling, thrills 
me, as some very famous pictures have 
failed to thrill me; the teapot is not 
only a work of art, delightful to the 
eye and the touch, but it’s a work of 
art indissolubly connected with the 
thought of housekeeping, home-making 
—with woman’s work in the world. 

“But when I refuse to invite Mrs. 
le Grand to tea because I am miserably 
conscious that she owns the Georgian 
teapot and that I don’t, it’s because I’m 
forgetting that she doesn’t care what I 
own, or what I pour my tea out of. I 
am saying—unconsciously, of course— 
to myself: ‘Oh, Mrs. le Grand has won- 
derful silver, and marvelous napery, 
and the most miraculous man in livery 
to hand things about; that is what Mrs. 
le Grand requires, expects, with every 
cup of afternoon tea. I can’t ask her 
to come and take a cup from my own 
hand—an ordinary, porcelain cup from 
an ordinary, toil-worn hand!’ I am 
saying that Mrs. le Grand cares what I 
have in my house—which she doesn’t! 
Or, if she does, it doesn’t matter; in 
that case she is not the kind of woman 


























with whom I can 
bother to associate, 
and both of us will 
immediately know. it. 
But if she is, as she 
seems, a pleasant, 
agreeable, neighborly 
human being, inter- 
ested in hundreds of 
things, though not in 
the cash value or 
even in the esthetic 
value of my _ belong- 
ings—why, then, 
should I be such a 
snob as to exclude 
her from my circle 
because I have as- 
sumed that she cares 
only, or chiefly, for 
things that I cannot 
afford to give her?” 


ine deepening 
dusk hid -all their 
faces from one an- 


other. The younger 
‘members of the 
group were _ silent, 
and before they could 
think of the retort to 
grandmother, she re- 
sumed : 

“You have only to 
consider exactly how 
much attention you 
pay to other people’s 
things to know how 
much they pay to yours. You, Louise, 
were presented at court when you were 
in England; you probably couldn't tell 
me, to save your life, what the queen 
was wearing that day; but you know 
what you had on, down to the last hair- 
pin. You helped receive at the last in- 
augural reception, Milly. What did 
any one wear—except yourself? What 
did Charlotte have for an entrée at her 
last luncheon? Nobody remembers— 
nobody cares! And yet Charlotte was 
near tears because her cook had bun- 
gled instructions, and had stewed the 
mushrooms in cream instead of broiling 
them! 

“Nobody remembers what I had for 
dessert at the dinner I gave on Wash- 
il 


WHO CARES? 





“The wretched thing was too tight in the sleeves. 





I simply couldn’t wear it 
until they were changed.” 


ington’s Birthday. Yet I had—for I 
sometimes forget my motto—spent two 
breathless hours trying to find ripe 
strawberries to serve with the ice 
cream, and had felt downcast when at 
first I couldn't, and then elated when 
at last I did. . Who cares? Who re- 
members? Of the little things about 
which women fret themselves to fiddle- 
strings—about the fit of their gowns, 
and the age of their evening coats; 
about the color of their candle shades, 
and the matching of their salad plates; 
about the dust on the bookcase and 
the occasional ashes on the hearth— 
about all these, and all the million of 
things like them, nobody cares, nobody 
remembers! 
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“Nobody cares, nobody remembers, 
that the A’s have partridges and cham- 
pagne for their dinner, and that the 
B’s have a planked steak and ale; but 
every one does remember that at the 
B’s they have had a merry time, and 
at the A’s a dull one; or vice versa, for 
I don’t contend that all the wit is in- 
variably with the simpler side. But it’s 
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apt to be; and it’s bound to be if the 
partridges and champagne caused any 
more worry to procure than the steak 
and ale. 

“Nobody cares about the trifles. No- 
body remembers them. That is the law 
and the prophets. Practice it, and you 


will find that it is also a cosmetic hint 
of great efficacy!” 
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Romany Garden 
DoOwN the length of the spring-sweet lane 


Misted over with April rain, 


Romany Garden’s abloom again; 
Pussy willows with soft-gray hoods, to fringe the coverts of sunny woods; 
Hidden violets and windflowers frail, to star the edge of the upland trail; 
Lilacs’ fragrance beside the turn; dogwood’s glimmer above the fern; 
Far, where the green-spread swales unfold, gleaming fretwork of marigold; 
Over the byways bending low, fragrant tentings of orchard snow; 

From wooded hilltop to open plain, 

Romany Garden’s abloom again! 


Vagrant-sweet by the sunny way 

Where the gypsy feet of the summer stray, 

Romany Garden’s abloom to-day ; 
Strawberry blossoms amid the grass; clover breath where the warm winds pass; 
Daisy whispers on wind-stirred meads; lily stars in the swampland reeds; 
Mint and tansy and meadow rue where the brown brook waters struggle through ; 
Bayberry branches and headland rose where the wave-salt spray from the ocean 


blows; 


And down the ribbon of roadway white, the chicory’s cool blue torch alight ; 
From inland pasture to sea cliff gray, 
Romany Garden’s abloom to-day! 


Fanned to flame by the winds of fall 

That fare unleashed at the Autumn’s call, 

Romany Garden lies free to all; 
Wind-tossed wreathings of aster mist, pearl, and purple, and amethyst, 
Far-flung streamers of bittersweet toss their jewels at beggars’ feet; _ 
Vagabond apple and hedgerow quince welcome peasant or welcome prince ; 
Goldenrod beacons blaze as clear for torn-cloaked gypsy as ermined peer; 
The gold and scarlet of maple fire light the hearthstone of homeless friar. 

Wandering hearts from byre and hall, 


Romany Garden lies free to all! 


MARTHA HASKELL CLARK. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HAT ancient organization known 
as “The Scotaze Custard Pie As- 
sociation” had its annual outing, 

its Maytime rouse, its regular spring 
Picnic, out in the open, as usual. Place, 
the Forsythe maple grove, about two 
miles outside the village. Full attend- 
ance of men, and women, and children! 

The Scotaze Ancient and Honorable 
Firemen’s Association cuts considerable 
ice in local circles, but that society takes 
in men only. The Custard Pie Associa- 
tion is all-embracing. It is almost as 
old as the hills, for the pioneers of 
Scotaze brought along into the wilder- 
ness the Puritan fathers’ and mothers’ 
recipe for custard pie, and _ their 
descendants have continued to know a 
good custard pie ever since. 

The original recipe has been con- 
stantly improved upon because annual 
prizes are offered for the best pies, the 
deepest pies, the most succulent pies— 
the pies with most artistic combination 
of eggs, and milk, and sugar, and spices. 
Rivalry in the construction of custard 
pies is not confined to the women of 
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the town. The association is in no 
sense a mere women’s organization. As 
has been stated, it is all-embracing, and 
the men of the town have won more 
prizes than the women—for a man cook, 
when he lets himself loose, is a corker. 
Yes, the Custard Pie Association easily 
leads the Firemen’s Association in point 
of general interest, membership, en- 
thusiasm, and influence. 

Some of the rules and regulations of 
a fire company are onerous, but the ap- 
petite for a good custard pie is a com- 
mon possession of all mankind. 

It was worth any one’s while to stand 
there in the Forsythe grove that day, 
and look down the long picnic tables, 
where the pies were appearing from 
the baskets and buckets, and were being 
ranged in order, groups of pies like 
glowing planets in constellations, a gal- 
axy—a Milky Way of pies. There was 
in that spectacle something to inspire 
peace on earth and good will in men— 
and women, too, in spite of the rivalry 
in the pie matter. But that rivalry had 
no jealousy in it. It was rivalry as 
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bland as the filling for a good pie. 
Scotaze welcomed new ideas and new 
perfections in pies. Success added new 
fame to the association; folks adopted 
the new wrinkles, and homes were hap- 
pier. 

It is unfortunate that this tale must 
soon skip away from the pies and the 
annals of the ancient association, be- 
cause there’s an absorbingly interesting 
story in this yearly battle of the pies. 

It was a bland day—mighty nigh a 
perfect day. The sun shone, and sweet 
spring was off the chill lap of winter 
for good and all. 

The busy women chattered as they 
thronged about the table, arranging the 
sunny disks and the fixings. Most of 
the men were loafing in groups, and 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul and Hiram Look 
were seated on a dry knoll, smoking 
their pipes, and frankly revealing by 
their pie talk that they had been prac- 
ticing the gentle art under direction of 
their wives. 

The children had roved farther afield, 
with the restlessness of youth, and their 
laughter echoed from all the woodland 
about. Poets have never sung of a 
scene more delightfully pastoral. 

Suddenly this peace was marred by a 
distant cry. It was apparently from 
the throat of some child who had ven- 
tured far from headquarters in the lines 
of youthful skirmishers, exercising their 
legs that lovely day. There was terror 
in the cry. In spite of the fact that 
the sound came from far away, every 
person who heard could detect horror 
and real agony of fear in the shriek. 
Instantly others, also distant, took up 
the cry. 

Plainly this was no case of simple 
injury to an individual; the mass had 
been terrified by something. The 
chorus of fright grew louder. Men 
began to rush in the direction of the 
screams. The cap’n and Hiram led off 
sturdily. 

In a few moments they met the first 
fugitives, those children who were 

' fleeter, or who had been nearer the ta- 
, bles, and had been warned by the cries 
| farther afield. These first broken lines 


could only gasp wordlessly when they 
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were asked wild questions by the re- 
lief column. Whatever it was, they 
had not seen it. But it was something 
awful, they knew that. 

The first definite information came 
from a long-legged, larruping youth, 
who was distancing all the army of 
little ones. He did not merely run—he 
leaped huge distances, and yawped 
every time his feet struck the ground. 
His face was livid, his eyes bugged, his 
mouth was wide open, and out of it 
came at regular intervals a veritable 
explosion of the one word, “Snake!” 

“Snake!” echoed childish voices in 
his rear. Little ones rushed past the 
band of rescuers, dragging other littler 
ones by the hand. All of them were 
mad with fright. Their features were 
convulsed and swollen—their cheeks 
were fairly purple. 

“Snake!” echoed Hiram Look. 
“What in the devil is this all about? 
There ain’t a snake in this town big 
enough to scare a healthy young one.” 

He still held onto the custard pie 
with which he had been demonstrating 
his science in pie construction to his 
circle of friends. 

“Big snake!” shrieked a_ fugitive, 
flashing past. “Big as a cow!” 

The cap’n and Hiram increased their 
speed, dodging around trees, staring 
down the vistas, trying to discover what 
had started this panic. 

Some of the men slowed down. The 
rear guard of the fleeing children had 
seen more clearly the Horror, and were 
sobbing broken sentences that shed 
more light on the subject. Many men 
seemed to feel that it was their duty 
to select their offspring from the throng 
and lug them back to safety. Hiram 
cast a look over his shoulder. 

“There ain’t many left in this thing 
but you and me, Aaron,” he gasped. 
“They are all ducking back. What kind 
of a thing do you suppose we’re head- 
ing up against?” 

“We can tell better when we see it 
—and the way to see it is to keep pad- 
dling,” replied the cap’n. 

The fugitives, even to the last 
toddler, had passed them, and _ their 
clamor was dying out in the distance. 
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The woods ahead of Hiram and Cap’n 
Sproul were still as death. 

“Say, gents,” called the voice of one 
of their townsmen behind them, “‘it’s 
plain from what the children say that 
there’s something terrible in there. 
Hadn’t you two better hold away till 
something definite is known?” 

The cap’n halted and faced about. 
He discovered that all the men. except 
himself and Hiram had stopped, and 
were giving no signs of intending to 
continue. 

“There’s no sense in lowering your 
head and butting into a dangerous 
proposition till you know what it is,” 
stated another laggard. 

“Well, I'll stand here and wait till 
you drop a postal card asking informa- 
tion—and then again mebbe I won't do 
any such thing,” snorted the cap’n, 
looking over the skulkers with much 
disgust. As he stared at them, they 
began to leap into the air and yell. 
Then they broke ranks and ran away. 

Cap’n Sproul spun around on his 
heel. For one horrified instant he felt 
an impulse to follow the procession. 
Hiram, at his side, uttered a yelp of 
amazement. 

Out of the woods came an immense 
serpent—on legs! 

No apparition so extraordinary ever 
blotted a peaceful country landscape. 
One glance at it was enough to make in- 
trepidity hanker for wings and a clear 
field for flight. 

The great snake was coiled in stiff 
spirals which did not move, and yet it 
came on toward them. It advanced on 
legs that showed below the coils. 

“T’ve seen freaks in the show busi- 
ness in my life,” gasped Hiram, “but 
this one rings the center cane and gets 
the big prize.” 

The cap’n began to caper about wildly 
in search of a weapon of some sort, 
but there were no rocks among the trees, 
and not even a dead limb offered itself. 

Hiram’s panic showed itself then. 
He hurled his pie with all the force of 
his arm. Whether he offered it as a 


sop to the appetite of the creature, or 
discharged it as the only missile at hand, 
he probably did not understand, him- 


self. He threw it blindly, recklessly, 
as if a galvanic shock had actuated him. 

The pie flew in a wide arc, scaling 
through the air, and smashed its yellow 
pulpiness against the serpent. 

And then the serpent spoke! Its legs 
had been sufficiently astonishing as a 
freak of nature. But a voice from the 
serpent—and a voice that uttered hu- 
man speech, was a phenomenon that 
pretty nearly paralyzed these two babes 
in the wood. They seemed to them- 
selves like two characters in a fairy- 
story book. 

“Look a-here, you two gents,” 
remonstrated the snake—or it seemed 
to be the snake speaking, for its jaws 
were set open, and its beady eyes were 
aimed in their direction—‘what kind 
of a trick do you call this—throwing 
goo all over me when I’m going along 
minding my own business?” 

The voice was whining, not bellicose. 
The serpent spoke plaintively. 

“T’ve been going along, I say, mind- 
ing my own business, keeping in the 
woods off’n the roads, so I wouldn’t 
scare hosses nor anything, and here’s a 
pack of young ones start a howling and 
don't pay any attention to what I say 
to ’em, and: now you go to messing me 
all up. Can’t a man pass along through 
this town, minding his own business, 
and be let alone?” 

Cap’n Sproul and Hiram Look felt 
that they were getting back to earth 
once more. The whining voice, and 
now this declaration that this apparition 
was not the rampant serpent it seemed 
to be, calmed their nerves. They took 
a good look. Inside the stiff coils was 
aman. The great serpent was clearly 
a mounted specimen, and wooden cross- 
pieces supported it on the man’s shoul- 
ders. He walked up to them, and they 
peered between the coils and saw his 
face—a peaked and querulous face, 
with drooping gray side whiskers. 

“Well, I’ll be damnifiedly tarred from 
clew to earing,” exploded the cap’n. He 
stared from the face of the man to 
the towering head of the snake. He 
recognized the species. It was a huge 
python. Because Cap’n Sproul had 
been frightened at first, he was now all 
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Hiram’s panic showed itself then. 
force of his arm. 


the more angry. “What do you mean 
by pussy-footing around these woods, 
scaring seven years’ growth out of in- 
nocent children? If that infernal snake 
was alive, I’d help him hook his tail 
around the nearest tree, so that he 
could squat the lights and liver out of 
ou.” 

j “You belong in a lunatic asylum, or 
in State prison,” affirmed Hiram. 
“Catch a-holt of him, Aaron, and we'll 
leave it to the judge to say.” 

“You just hold right off, the two of 
you,” protested the stranger. “There’s 
no law in this State against a man 
transporting valuable property on his 
own back, so as to be sure it gets safe 
to where he wants it to get. This was 
the biggest snake ever brought into this 
country, and that makes it valuable 
property. My name is Bravity Budd, 
and I’m tending strictly to my own af- 
fairs. Don’t you go to jawing me for 
doing things that I’ve got a perfect 
right to do! Why ain’t your children 
at home or in school, where they be- 
long? What are you all doing out in 
these woods, anyway ?” 

They did not feel like informing him 


He hurled his pie with all the 


in regard to the aims and ac- 
tivities of the Scotaze Cus- 
tard Pie Association, even 
though the remnants of one 
of those pies decorated the 
mottled skin of the huge ser- 
pent. 
“Now I shall proceed along 
my way and continue to mind 
my own business,” Mr. Budd 
informed them. “Touch me 
at your peril. I know what 
the law says about assault and 


battery.” 
He shifted the weight on 
his shoulders and _ started 


away, and the cap’n and Hi- 
ram allowed him to pass. 
There seemed to be nothing 
sensible to be done with that 
amazing combination. 

The assembled multitude 
of Scotaze had been viewing 
this joint debate with a ser- 
pent from various vantage 
points and at a safe distance. 
When the huge snake had disappeared 
down a wood road, men, women, and 
children came rushing to meet the two 
heroes of the occasion. Some strong 
language was required before this 
frenzied mob could be made to under- 
stand that the grim ophidian terror was 
only a stuffed snake that a man was 
lugging through town by the _ back. 
ways. The cap’n used more strong lan- 
guage when his neighbors complained 
because he had not found out why the 
man was carrying the snake, where he 
came from, his destination, what he 
used the snake for, what the man’s 
business was, and so forth. 

“See here, folks, if any of you think 
I was appointed as a delegate to come 
out here and take a_ snake-and-fool 
census, you get right to work and think 
something else. You all saw which way 
he went. Follow him and find out. 
But if you do, and break up a pleasant 
meeting of this association just when 
we're ready to sit down to table and 
dip into them pies, I hope that snake 
will come to life and chase you back 
here—and then, when you get here, 
your appetite will be lost. Don’t be 











fools about an old stuffed snake and a 
tramp.” 

They took his advice, and followed 
him back to the tables, but for the rest 
of that day the mystery of that way- 
farer with the serpent on his shoulders 
employed all tongues, to the exclusion 
of the custard-pie topic. And that was 
unfortunate, because a lot of new wrin- 
kles in pie-making were lost to the 
dilettante of Sco- 
taze. 

The next day 
Scotaze was better 
informed as to the 
purposes and iden- 
tity of this mys- 
terious snake toter. 

After skirting 
the picnic ground, 
he had emerged 
from the woods 
and had tramped 
down into the vil- 
lage, to the utter 
consternation of 
all those who were 
not tending out on 
the annual. festivi- 
ties of the Custard 
Pie Association. 

When the Cus- 
tard Pie-ers got 
home they were in- 
formed that a man 
with a snake had 
hired the vacant 
store in the Bibb 
block, and had in- 
stalled himself 
there, and was 
keeping “bachelor’s hall” in the back 
room. 

When Cap'n Sproul trudged down 
to the post office in the morning, he 
found a considerable delegation of his 
townspeople studying the lettering on 
a placard that had been tacked on the 
door of the newly occupied store. 

“There's a new business for you to 
look into, Cap’n Sproul,” suggested a 
man who had mastered the information 
on the card. 

The cap’n slipped his spectacles onto 
his nose, and this is what he read: 
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The great snake advanced on legs that showed below 
the coils. 
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Budd, Originator and General 
Planner. New Ideas for Sale. Weather 
Predictions for Fairs, Picnics, and All 
Outdoor Affairs Furnished to Order and 
Guaranteed. Raise Money for Public Pur- 
poses and Churches by the Budd System. 
Estimates Furnished. Come in. 


Bravity 


Cap’n Sproul shoved his spectacles 
back into their case, and obeyed the 
final suggestion; he went in, 

Mr. Budd, seat- 
ed in lonely state 
in the middle of 
the bare room, re- 
ceived him aftably 
and passed the 
time of day in 
quite a matter-of- 
fact manner. From 
a far corner the 


mounted serpent 
glowered on the 
visitor. 

‘*State your 


needs and they’ll 
be attended to,” in- 
vited Mr. Budd. 

‘*Just at the 
present minute,” 
stated the cap’n, “I 
ain't suffering for 
anything especial, 
except to find out 
what your general 
idee is in lugging 
that tormented 
snake around on 
your back. Infor- 
mation will be 
thankfully re- 
ceived.” 

“I suppose you have read my sign, 
where I claim the title of ‘originator’ ?” 

“T cast my eye over it.” 

“Well, entering a town where I pro- 
pose to do business, accompanied in a 
friendly way by a thirty-foot snake, is 
original, isn’t it? It spreads the news 
pretty generally that I’ve got to town, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose I'll have to admit 
that it does, in case you reckon that it’s 
a kind of advertising that pays.” 

“Tt may not be for the plain and sim- 
ple purpose of advertising—and then 
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again it may be. There’s a long story 
that goes with that snake. It’s not only 
long, but it’s the most thrilling story 
you ever heard. If that story could be 
put into a book, everybody would buy a 
copy. I don’t intend to tell you that 
story,” declared Mr. Budd, with de- 
cisive finality. — 

“There ain’t anything about me to 
make you think that I’m a popular nov- 
elist out hunting for plots, is there?” 
demanded the cap’n, bridling, for Mr. 
Budd’s tone suggested suspicion of mo- 
tives. 

Mr. Budd tapped the tip of a bony 
forefinger against his shiny bald head. 

“Within this precious casket is my 
stock in trade, sir. It consists of ideas, 
plans, knowledge that any person can 
apply to human affairs. I cannot af- 
ford to give away any of the contents 
of this casket.” 

“You needn’t open up stock on my 
account,” said the cap’n dryly. “Any 
time I need a mess of idees I go out 
into my own idee patch. I’ve got 
more’n I can use. I’ve got idees to 
give away to the neighbors.” 

Mr. Budd directed the 
toward the Philistine. 

“Your own tongue convicts you, sir. 
You refer to ideas as if they’ were 
vegetables or weeds. You take such a 
low and common view of the subject 
that you prove that your ideas are 
worthless:- Your neighbors do not want 
your ideas—will not take your ideas, 
even if you do offer to give those ideas 
away free of charge. I take the higher 


forefinger 


ground. Ideas are jewels, precious 
jewels. Here in this casket I carry 
them.” Once more he tapped his fore- 
head. “I have been in your town only 


a short time, but I can see that it needs 
ideas. Men and women will be glad to 
come to me and buy. I sell jewels—I 
don’t offer to give away mental cab- 
bages.” 

“And so that’s the way you get a liv- 
ing, hey?” inquired the cap’n. 

x & wy 

“Did you ever try buttering fog with 
moonshine, and frying it on both sides 
in a hot spider? I knew a captain of 
a Scotia brick schooner who fed his 
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crew that way. You can sell more 
fried fog in this town than idees, Budd. 
Take my advice.” 

Cap’n Sproul stumped out of the 
store, convinced that he had plumbed 
this intellect to its depths, and finding 
no further interest in his study of this 
specimen of mankind. 

“Him?” he informed inquirers at the 
door. “Well, he’s one of the kind who 
can tie a taller candle to his coat tails 
and jump off’n a barn roof, and think 
he’s a comet, till he strikes the compost 
heap. Now, having got my opinion of 
him, go ahead and patronize him if you 
feel like it.” 

It was apparent that the cap’n’s con- 
temptuous opinion had weight for some 
time with the folks of Scotaze. But 
Mr. Budd’s serenity was not disturbed 
in the least. He sat in the sunshine in 
front of the empty store and greeted 
passers with bland smiles, twisting the 
ends of his drooping side whiskers into 
little horns, with which he contem- 
platively tickled his ears. He did not 
coax anybody to come in or to engage 
his services, 

One day the superintendent of the 
Free Baptist Sunday School was tack- 
ing up notices that advertised the spring 
hayrack ride by moonlight. He asked 
polite permission of Mr. Budd to tack 
one on the front of the store. Mr. 
Budd was only too glad to be of service. 
He examined the date. 

Then he went out into the middle 
of the street, turned his nose up into the 
air, sniffed at all the four cardinal 
points of the compass, tipped over a 
stone or so, studied the earth beneath, 
thumbed a little book that he fished out 
of his waistcoat pocket, stroked with 
thumb and forefinger the bald “casket 
of jewels,” and then accosted the won- 
dering superintendent. 

“One of my leading specialties is 
predictions for picnics, and all outdoor 
affairs, my dear sir. To give away a 
prediction, free gratis, is not business- 
like, looked at from one point. But I 
am suffering on account of slurs passed 
upon me by one of your leading citi- 
zens. I propose to show the people of 


this town that this citizen is all wrong, 
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“There's a new business for you to look into, Cap’n Sproul,” suggested a man who had. mastered the infor- 
mation on the ecard. 


and is keeping a good thing away from 
his neighbors. Bravity Budd is a good 
thing. The town must wake up. My 
terms for a picnic prediction is two dol- 
lars. I shall now charge two dollars 
.to my advertising account, and inform 
you that if that hayrack ride comes off 
on the tenth day of May, you'll all come 
home like drowned rats. It'll rain 
something awful.” 

The superintendent blinked his un- 
certainty and went away, without pull- 
ing down his notices. That afternoon 


he faltered certain remarks regarding 
the weather prediction in the hearing 
of Cap’n Sproul, who had not the least 
interest in the hayrack ride. 





“Weather!” snorted the  cap’n. 
“What does that old whiffle-head know 
about the weather? If he was dogvane 
on a barn cupoly he wouldn’t know 
enough about the weather to point the 
way of the wind, not even if it was 
blowing a gale. It takes a sea cap- 
tain to know weather. Go ahead with 
your ride. I prophesy it’s going to be 
fair and slick. Not only that—I’ll 
show my confidence in what I say by 
taking my wife and going along in the 
party. It will be a nice report to go 
out from this town that we’re sitting 
back here and taking orders from a 
man whose idee of a close friend is a 
stuffed snake. You listen to him in 
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this matter, and the next thing we know 
we'll be sitting down in front of him 
and hearing him play on a cobweb with 
a shaft of moonshine, and think he’s 
fiddling a jig to us. Stay away from 
him, or you'll all get as crazy as he is.” 

So the hayrack ride was pulled off. 

And before they had started on the 
return to Scotaze, the moon was shut in 
by a rack of clouds, and the chill winds 
blew, and down came the rain and beat 
upon those merrymakers. The retreat 
from Moscow was not more cheerless, 

Cap’n Sproul sat huddled in one cor- 
ner of the rack with water cascading 
from his hat brim, and heard the mut- 
tered comments on his ability as a 
weather prophet. 

“But the wind hauled instead of 
backed—just as I said it would haul,” 
he remonstrated at last. “I ain’t re- 
sponsible for a rainstorm happening 
against all rhyme and reason.” 

“But Mr, Budd predicted it just as it 
has happened,” whined the distracted 
superintendent. “You've been saying 
all along that he’s crazy, and all that! 
If a crazy man can hit off the weather 
just right, I. should think a man who 
pretends to have his wits could hit it 
about half right, and not encourage all 
these innocent women and girls to come 
out here and: get their deaths.” 

“We'd better not discuss the weather 
right now, nor me, nor Budd,” sug- 
gested Cap’n Sproul. “Things might 
be said. that wouldn’t suit a Sunday- 
school outing. I don’t back down one 
jot or tittle in this thing, here. I pre- 
dicted according to right and rule.” 

“So did the weather bureau for the 
president’s inauguration,” ventured the 
saturated driver of the hayrack. ‘And 
see what come of it! There are men 
born into this world with certain in- 
stinks, and I reckon Mr. Budd is one 
of that kind. I had an aunt who could 
tell weather ahead by instink. I believe 
in such things, myself.” 

“If you’re—any of you—proposing 
to blame me for a storm that’s against 
wind and phase of moon,” declared the 
cap’n, “or-are thinking of comparing 
me with an old lunatic who happened to 
guess right for once-in his life, you'd 
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better wait till I’m out of sight and 
hearing. I never broke up a Sunday- 
school celebration yet, and I don’t want 
to begin at my time of life.” 

The rest of the ride was completed 
in silent and dripping misery. It is en- 
tirely superfluous to state that Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul did not receive three 
cheers when he was deposited with, his 
shivering wife at his gate. 

ut the superintendent went around 
to see Mr. Budd the next day to con- 
vey to that gentleman apologies and re- 
grets. 

“We feel that the same are due you 
for your good and generous intent,” 
said the Sunday-school man. 

“T am a patient waiter for the right 
to prevail,” said the bland Budd. “Re- 
ward comes at last to the meek and 
the virtuous. I’m sorry you all got wet, 
but it was well for me that the lesson 
was strongly impressed.” 

“I’m afraid the town hasn’t taken you 
up as it should,” went on the penitent 
superintendent. “I’m sure the proper 
Christian spirit has not been shown 
toward you. Now I want to get some 
information from you about what you 
mean on your sign by the ‘Budd system’ 
for raising money for churches. We 
have a church debt. If you can tell us 
a way of bringing down the cash as 
well as you told us about the coming 
down of that rain, it seems as if we 
could do business.” 

“You have come to a place where the 
Christian motto of ‘ask and ye shall re- 
ceive’ is carried out to the letter,” said 
the dealer in ideas. “I am well named 
Budd. Plans do bud in me and flower 
constantly. I have sold to churches 
hundreds of ideas of how to raise. 
money. An ordinary man would sim- 
ply revamp some of his old plans and 
sell them to you. Not me. I am going 
to sell you a brand-new scheme. I have 
just got it well thought out. And to 
show you my confidence in it, we'll 
handle it on the commission basis. How 
much do you need for the debt?” 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Will ten per cent, usual collector’s 
price, be too much to give me, pro- 














viding this sum can be collected in one 
day ?” 

“Why, getting that in one day will 
certainly be smart work—most aston- 
ishingly smart work,” cried the super- 
intendent. “I can answer for the 
church that ten-per-cent commission 
will be considered cheap. It will be a 
church fair, I presume.” 

Mr. Budd turned a stare of offended 
pride on this querist. 

“Do you think for one moment that 
Bravity Budd, originator, calls a church 
fair, where a lot of poor women do 
all the hard work, a real plan for rais- 
ing money? Do you think I’d demand 
a commission on a scheme like that?” 
They were on the outside platform of 
the store, where Mr. Budd had been 
drinking the sunshine that had fol- 
lowed his storm. The originator 
pointed to the door. “Step in, sir. I 
want no one to overhear. This is not 
a plan to be cast to the four winds: of 
heaven. Its success means that you 
must keep a secret. Step in!” 

The superintendent stepped in, and 
in about an hour he stepped out! His 
face expressed enthusiasm, enlighten- 
ment, hope, glee, and the spirit of go- 
to-it. 

If an outsider had understood a bit 
about the matter, and had been observ- 
ant, he would have seen that same ex- 
pression dawn upon the faces of cer- 
tain others in the village during the five 
days that followed the superintendent’s 
visit to the originator. It was evident 
that this was a secret that must be 
shared with the chosen few. 

For instance, the village carriage 
maker secreted himself in his back shop 
for several days, and was busy on a 
special job. 

A half dozen husky youths who were 
members of the Free Baptist Endeavor 
League met in frequent conference, and 
often showed great interest and sup- 
pressed hilarity when they met certain 
prominent citizens on the street. 

The church vestry was kept locked, 
and there were various rearrangements 
made in the big room by leading mem- 
bers of the society,. who went there 
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from time to time, and who seemed 
to be rehearsing something. 

On the fifth morning after the first 
interview with the superintendent, 
Budd’s bud burst into full bloom. 

No one of the general public noticed 
the minor activities that preceded the 
blooming of the full plan. 

When the six husky youths went 
down the street leading a pair of horses 
with harness on, no one paid any spe- 
cial attention. They disappeared behind 
the carriage maker’s shop. 

At about the same time the pastor of 
the Free Baptist Church took his seat 
on the dais in the vestry. He wore a 
black robe, such as judges wear, and 
a black cap lay ready at hand. 

The superintendent of the Sunday 
school sat at a table at one side of the 
dais, and arranged documents and pa- 
pers in fine imitation of an attorney. 
The church sexton, armed with a 
bailiff’s staff and wearing a huge badge, 
took his stand at the door. Mr. Budd 
was there, too. He sat at a desk with 
a quill pen behind each ear, and was 
plainly posing as clerk of the court. 

There were plenty of chairs for spec- 
tators, and it was plain that some spec- 
tators had been favored with advance 
tips, for a large delegation of ladies ap- 
peared at about the time the pastor took 
his seat as judge. 

Plenty of rather nervous excitement 
was manifested in the vestry during the 
time of waiting. Once in a while some 
one giggled, as if the thought of what 
was about to happen had been too much 
for him. Even the pastor-judge in- 
dulged in fleeting smiles when he was 
not nervously serious. 

Down in the rear of the carriage shop 
the six husky youths were, so to speak, 
lighting the fuse that connected with 
the bomb laid in the church vestry. 

They drew from the retirement of 
the back shop a queer kind of cart. The 
body of this cart was occupied by a 
crate made of strap iron. It was like 
an exaggerated bird cage. On top was 
a sign bearing these words: “God Lov- 
eth a Cheerful Giver.” From all four 
corners of the cage floated flags. ‘Fhe 


strap iron was gayly painted in red, 
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“It seems that our good friend, Captain Sproul, was taken unawares.” 


white, and blue, and the entire outfit 
presented quite a dashing appearance 
in spite of its odd nature. 

The young men donned helmets and 
policemen’s coats, which they had previ- 
ously hidden in the shop, and put the 
horses to the cart. Then, with the 
snickering carriage man’s Godspeed, 
they climbed on board, two on the seat, 
four at the sides of the cage, and rat- 
tled out into the main thoroughfare of 
Scotaze. 

Franklin Fyles, the landlord of the 
tavern, was crossing the square, on his 
way to the post office. The cart 
swooped down on him, the horses 
skated to a standstill in the dust, the 
four husky youths leaped to the ground ; 
and they picked up the gasping, fright- 
ened, amazed Mr. Fyles and popped 
him into the crate. They slammed and 
barred the door, and away the amateur 
black Maria outfit went toward the 
Free Baptist vestry, the horses on the 
run. Fyles crouched at the bottom of 
the cage, peering through the bars like 
a scared tomtit, trying to figure out 
what this all meant. 

He did not find out to his satisfaction 
until he had been haled before the pas- 
tor-judge. He blinked at the grinning 


spectators, scowled at the frankly hilari- 
ous superintendent, and then fixed his 


gaze on the face of the pastor, who was 
speaking. 

The pastor had addressed him as 
“prisoner at the bar.” 

“Who appears against this man?” 
asked the judge. 

“I do, your honor,” stated the super- 
intendent, who acted as the prosecuting 
attorney. 

“With what offense is he charged ?” 

Mr. Fyles almost shivered. He had 
not yet grasped the full significance of 
the jocose part of the affair. He re- 
membered that he had on occasions sold 
sly nips to the villagers; he had on one 
notable evening allowed a rooster fight 
on his premises. He expected to be 
charged then and there with those of- 
fenses. His alarmed surmise was that 
this was a sort of vigilance committee. 
He had heard of such things in out- 
raged communities. 

“He is accused of waking up the 
neighborhood at an unseasonable hour 
by pounding tough steak to make it 
tender enough so that his guests can 
get their teeth through it, your honor.” 

“T hereby fine the prisoner at the bar 
the sum of twenty-five dollars, the same 
to be applied to the church debt,” de- 
clared the judge, after he had put on 
his black cap. The women tittered, 
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and then the judge smiled ingratiat- 
ingly. 

Mr. Fyles heaved a deep sigh of re- 
lief. He had feared a real accusation 
—an exposé. This was getting off 
mighty easy, he pondered. He grinned 
as he pulled out his wallet. 

“Prisoner may pay the clerk of the 
court,” explained the judge, pointing to 
the amiable Mr. Budd. 

Fyles paid. Mr. Budd made change 
for himself, and put two dollars and a 
half into his own pocket. 

“Am I the first victim?” inquired the 
landlord. 

“You are the first prisoner to appear 
before the bar,” corrected the pastor. 

“Are you going to: keep on pulling 
‘em in?” 

“The work will be continued until 
all guilty parties have been properly 
punished, sir.” 

“Then I reckon I'll hang around here 
for a spell,” stated the appreciative 
Fyles. “It'll be worth while to see 
some of the rest of ’em get theirs.” 

The husky youths had not waited 
for the conviction of their first pris- 
oner. Even now they were back with 
another one. This was the apprehen- 
- sive Druggist Bibb. He, also, had a 
guilty conscience. He had mixed nu- 
merous bowls of stout punch in the 
rear room of his drug store. His coun- 
tenance lightened when he was accused 
of whitewashing buckshot and selling 
them for liver pills. He handed over 
his fine with much alacrity, and sat 
himself down to wait and see another 
victim get what was coming to him. 

The victim was yanked in promptly. 
It was Odbar Boadway, of the general 
store, and he paid a fine on the charge 
of weighing in his fist every time he 
sold anything off his counter scales. 
Mr. Boadway managed to scare up a 
smile when he forked over his cash and 
joined his fellow citizens with the re- 
mark that he might as well stay and get 
his money’s worth. 

That was certainly a great day in the 
village of Scotaze! Citizens were 


scooped up here, there, and everywhere. 
Some did not understand at all, being 
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men of scant humor and touchy nerves, 
and when they rode down the street in 
the cage, their furious and convulsed 
faces pressed against the bars, the pop- 
ulace yelled its delight. But these men 
softened after they had seen others 
haled before the bar and receive due 
punishment in their turn. 

As if he had stood before a looking- 
glass that day, and had made up his 
face for the occasion, Mr. Budd sat be- 
hind his desk, raking in the money, 
and abstracting his rightful percentage, 
adding the same to a stuffed pocket. 
His statuesque smile did not alter. Not 
even when Hiram Look was brought in, 
sputtering expletives that did not sound 
at all nice in a vestry, did Mr. Budd 
lose his- expression of bland amiability. 
But Hiram Look’s plug hat had been 
smashed in the skirmish at the hurry- 
up wagon, and his wrath was condoned 
—but he was fined an additional twen- 
ty-five dollars for his language, it being 
held by the pastor that his remarks ex- 
pressed contempt of court. 

Mr. Budd took out five dollars with 
much satisfaction. 

Cap’n Sproul did not come down into 
the village until late that day. While 
he was at some distance from the square 
he saw the cart whisk along the street 
on its way to the vestry, its flags 
streaming as it rushed. Boys who stood 
on the sidewalk yelled after it with 
much glee. The boys of the village 
were finding more enjoyment in wit- 
nessing the captures than in attending 
the tamer scenes in the vestry. 

The cap’n did not in the least under- 
stand what this singular activity meant. 
He arrived in the middle of the square 
and stood there, gazing in the direction 
the painted cart had taken. While he 
stared and wondered, the wagon ap- 
peared on its return, horses puffing as 
they galloped. To his utter astonish- 
ment, this queer outfit swung around 
when it reached him, and four deter- 
minegd-looking young men leaped off 
and made at him. Success and con- 
tinued excitement had made the young 
men reckless and rather rampant. They 
had become no respecters of persons or 
of feelings. They knew that a crowded 
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vestry was waiting, hungry for new vic- 
tims. 

One word to the cap’n might have 
enlightened him, softened his natural 
asperity, moderated his master marin- 
er’s quickness of ire. But the captors 
merely rushed at him with a yell and 
swept him off his feet. No man ever 
felt that he had received more direct 
challenge to combat. He did not in the 
least understand what it was all about, 
but he did not propose to be abducted 
in broad daylight from the middle of the 
village square, with a lot of bystanders 
on the side lines. 

The cap’n succeeded in thoroughly 
and scientifically blacking two eyes be- 
fore he had one of his blackened. All 
six of those young men had participated 
in that hayrack ride with their best 
girls, who had worn white dresses on 
the strength of the cap’n’s unhesitating 
affirmations regarding the weather. 
The young men might have had that 
fact in mind when they continued their 
combat, and finally crammed him into 
the cage. He roared like a lion when 
they barred the door and started away. 

It was a riot and nothing else when 
they struggled with him into the vestry, 
and there was one final fight in the 
arena in front of the pastor before they 
had quelled him, sitting on him, and 
pinning him to the floor. 

When they unclosed their clutches 
after a time and arose, finding him 
quiet at last, the cap'n struggled dizzily 
to his feet and stared about at the 
massed faces of the room. 

“IT hope the honorable court will ex- 
cuse me butting in, but I'd like to say 
to my friend Sproul that any such ac- 
tions as he has been putting up are 
spoiling a pleasant and sociable occa- 
sion,” stated Hiram Look. The cap’n 
hunted for Hiram’s face in the throng, 
and bent on that gentleman a stare 
from a purpling eye. 

“If this is a pleasant and sociable oc- 
casion I’m sorry that I have forced my 
way in here like I have just done,” he 
said, with sarcasm. “I see now that 
there was a strong desire to keep me 
out of here. But I forced my way into 


a rat cage, and then rushed in here. [ 
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don’t know what it is all about, but if 
it’s pleasant and sociable, I don’t belong 
here. Good afternoon.” 

“Hold on, Captain Sproul,” cried the 
pastor. “I’m sorry there seems to have 
been a misunderstanding between you 
and our young men. All the rest of the 
citizens have seemed to understand, and 
have taken this frolic in good part.” 

“T ain’t much of a frolicker,” gritted 
the cap’n. “What is all this infernal 
nonsense about, anyway ?” 

“It’s just a little original and humor- 
ous manner of raising moncy to pay off 
our church debt,” explained the pastor, 
for he was anxious to smooth this ram- 
pant citizen. “It was suggested to us 
by our new friend, Budd.” 

“So you call this humorous, do you?” 
demanded the cap’n, his anger not mod- 
erating. “It’s his idee, is it?” 

“We have felt that it was rather hu- 
morous,” explained the patient pastor. 
Some of the spectators were muttering 
their resentment toward the turbulent 
cap’n. ‘“Let’s all be considerate, broth- 
ers and sisters. It seems that our good 
friend, Captain Sproul, was taken un- 
awares.” 

“Tf I hadn’t been, IT would have licked 
this whole village before I would have 
been brought here to be made a show 
of,”’ stormed the old mariner. 

“We brought our leading citizens in 
and fined them on mock charges,” ex- 
plained the judge. ‘We proposed to 
fine you for giving out a wrong weather 
bulletin, and spoiling the dresses of all 
our young ladies. I’m sorry you 

“Hold right on one minute, elder,” 
broke in Cap’n Sproul. ‘You say this 
whole scheme is some of the get-up of 
that side-whiskered old dogfish up there 
with them quills behind his ears?” 

“Mr. Budd sold us the idea. That is 
his business,” replied the pastor, with 
dignity. 

“How much are you shy on that debt 
to date?” 

“We have allowed Mr. Budd, as man- 
ager and originator, to keep account, 
he being checked off by the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. How 
does the account stand, gentlemen?” 
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“Four hundred dollars cleans all up,” 
stated Mr. Budd, with pride, in no way 
abashed by the belligerent manner of 
Cap’n Sproul. 

The cap’n pulled out his fat wallet 
and pounded it on the table of the 
“prosecuting attorney.” 

“T’ll give the balance of the debt, here 
and now, if you'll throw in that cage 
wagon that brought me here—and I'll 
turn it back to you to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “if the debt 
is to be squared in this quick and gen- 
erous fashion, we have no further need 
of the wagon. Is there any objection, 
brothers and sisters, to Cap’n Sproul’s 
offer ?” 

There was none. This display of 
amenability on the part of the cap’n 
had taken their breaths away. 

“T want to say to this mass meeting 
of the citizens,” volunteered the cap’n, 
when the financial decks had been 
cleared, “that the next part of the pro- 
gram is my own, and that I have paid 
for it. I’m a fairly liberal man, and I 
have no particular objection to new 
idees. But I draw the line on a man 


coming into this town and _ planting 
idees that are worse than dynamite 
I don’t propose to take any, 


bombs. 
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more chances. The next time I walk 
down street, somebody may come up 
and hit me with a hatchet, and allow 
that it’s a humorous idee that has been 
sold out by this man Budd. Now, what 
I have paid liberally for I shall pro- 
ceed to take.” 

He walked up and took the cringing 
Budd by the collar. He yanked him 
out of his chair. He hustled him down 
the aisle, and out to the cage cart, and 
no one ventured to protest, for Cap’n 
Sproul, when thoroughly stirred, was 
not a man whom one hankered to con- 
tradict or contravene. He tossed the 
cowed Budd into the cage, fastened the 
door, mounted the seat, and drove away. 

Cap’n Sproul halted at the vacant 
store, secured the coiled serpent, and, 
with the assistance of Hiram Look, tied 
it on top of the cage. Then Mr. Budd, 
with the cap’n as charioteer, passed for- 
ever out of the activities of Scotaze. 

All that the cap’n ever reported on 
the case was that he had dropped Mr. 
Budd across the town line. What he 
said to Budd when he did drop that 
peddler of originality he did not re- 
port, but those who knew the cap’n un- 
derstood well enough that it was mighty 
effective conversation. 




















Beauty and Health Tips for the 
Traveler 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 
to your letter, yoy may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


a may be a born traveler, just 
as one may be a born cook; it 
is a question, however, which 

of the two is the rarer. A born cook is 

a genius whose viands, unconsciously, 

and without effort, receive a magic 

touch; while those who travel with ease 
and comfort are fortunate indeed, but 
they usually do so at the sacrifice of 
other things—expense, appearance, and 
so forth. To travel economically and 
well, always to look and feel “fit,” is 

a fine art that comes naturally to very 

few, and that others acquire only after 

long experience. 

One’s health should receive first con- 
sideration, and unless a journey is being 
made for health alone, or to some 
health resort, it should not be under- 
taken until the physical condition is 
such that the object of traveling—busi- 
ness, education, or pleasure—can be 
fully accomplished. Even so, the sys- 
tem should be fortified, that the possi- 
bility of even a temporary indisposi- 
tion may be reduced to a minimum. If 
the journey is to be a long one, the 
system should be prepared, almost as 
if for an operation, or for some feat 
requiring as high a state of physical 
perfection as one is capable of; only 
in this way can a long journey be 
taken with the greatest amount of good 
and satisfaction. 


Several days or a week before, all 
foods that are difficult of digestion and 
assimilation should be reduced, or even 
cut out of the diet, and this confined to 
bland substances that nourish without 
taxing the alimentary tract. Tea, cof- 
fee, and alcoholic beverages should be 
eliminated, as they have a tendency to 
make one nervous. Every morning on 
arising the stomach should be flushed 
out with a pint of very hot water, so 
hot that it must be sipped with a spoon; 
into the last half of this, which by the 
time it has been reached is sufficiently 
cooled, a heaping teaspoonful or more 
of effervescent sodium phosphate 
should be added, and the drink swal- 
lowed while it is still fairly hot; this 
for its action on the liver. 

The energies of the body should be 
conserved, and not uselessly dissipated 
in a round of shopping, farewell calls, 
frivolities, and the like. A visit to the 
dentist, the oculist, and the humble chi- 
ropodist are in order. If one wishes to 
be free from physical derangements 
arising from neglect of these highly im- 
portant matters, they must not be over- 
looked. Those who have never suffered 
the consequences of such neglect can- 
not appreciate this advice. To have a 
sound tooth removed by a_ bungling 
dentist, or the nerve destroyed in one 
that could have been saved, is a sad, 
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but never to be forgotten, lesson. 
Again, to discover that the thousand 
and one unusual impressions made upon 
the eye in traveling constitute a strain, 
a tax, for which they are not prepared, 
and for which they require assistance 
in the shape of suitable lenses—this far 
away, and out of touch with one’s fa- 
vorite oculist—is not pleasant. A pair 
of smoked glasses will be found in- 
valuable. The eye is rested by the sub- 
dued light, and all strain is removed. 

No journey, however luxuriously 
and delightfully planned, can be en- 
joyed if the feet have not been sub- 
jected to the same scrupulous thought. 
Corns, callosities, and bunions are ab- 
solute hindrances to bodily comfort and 
mental ease, and should preferably be 
removed by a professional, as this in- 
sures a greater length of freedom from 
foot troubles of this kind. 

It is well to remember that the feet 
are inclined to show the effect of 
changes in temperature; that they are 
barometers of one’s physical condition ; 
that when: traveling in steam-heated 
cars, or after being seated for hours in 
a cramped position, they become en- 
gorged with the impeded circulation, 
and so require special forethought. 
First, shoes should be worn that can 
be adjusted to the changes in the size 
of the feet—shoes that fit the feet 
anatomically, for these willing members 
have troubles of their own without the 
torture of inappropriate footwear. 
Second, foot powders are of much serv- 
ice at all times, but far more so under 
the trying conditions sometimes met in 
traveling. The following is a most 
satisfactory antiseptic powder; it is es- 
pecially recommended for tender, tired, 
and swollen feet: 

Salicylic acid 
Zinc oleate 


ee ee T ounce 
I ounce 


(oh CORT 17 URE es er ere 10 ounces 
WEUCUS ters near Via vedic tye d6!ssieib-o ohieo 12 ounces 
COR OF GUCAIVPIUS © 6 io:c:6 ie ecacs. 3010 saree 2 drams 


This makes a large amount that may 
be prepared for an entire family or 
party, or one-fourth or one-eighth of 
this amount may be made up. 

To return to the health of the body 
for a journey, since the luxury of a 
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daily tubbing is available to few, and 
overnight stops are rarely expedient, a 
Turkish bath should be indulged in the 
day before. Its effects are manifold, 
besides so cleansing the skin that one 
can make shift for a few days with the 
aid of a coarse towel and a good toilet 
water. It is really astonishing how 

















A good-looking loose traveling coat can be used 
for many purposes. 


much can be accomplished with these 
simple measures when more _ lavish 
means are not at hand. 

Women should see that their hair is 
given a thorough shampoo, and arti- 
ficial pieces should be either washed or 
subjected to dry heat, followed by care- 
ful brushing, thus making them sweet 
and free from oil, dust, and germs. 


























Cleansing cream and toilet water are 
indispensable. 


Hair that contains a natural wave is 
always enviable, and at no time more 
than when on the wing. Now that 
coiffures are so much more simple than 
the ridiculously elaborate mode of a 
year or two back, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to dress it becomingly and 
attractively under trying conditions. 
The marcel and the round wave im- 
parted to the hair by means of hot irons 
are not very enduring unless a curling 
fluid has been put on the hair and it 
is dried upon the hot curling iron; 
this, of course, takes some time, but it 
is worth while, for unless subjected to 
prolonged dampness, the wave remains 
until the next shampoo is necessary. 
Two hair-curling fluids are here given, 
one containing sugar, which some pre- 
fer: 


(1) 
BGWUCTER DOLAK 6 0is0s5.6 50600 see I ounce 
AP ADIC: ic) iis sioces405,5 tds selene 30 grains 
Brite GF CAMPNOL 6 ¢6:c's-si-5 or0.8 096 6 drams 


Warm water 16 ounces 


Dissolve the solids in warm water, 
and when cool add the camphor. 


I ounce 
I ounce 
YZ ounce 
15 ounces 


Gum arabic 
Sugar 
Boric acid 
Rose water 
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As the simpler styles of hairdress- 
ing are again the vogue, the old-fash- 
ioned method of waving the hair by 
parting it in the center and combing 
it into points upon the brows and tem- 
ples is revived. A liquid is used, and 
the moistened hair either pinned down 
at each individual point or bandaged 
in position until dry with a band of 


ribbon. The following mixture is used 
for this purpose: 

OUI DIGUTDOHALE bsié-60 ss cewoees 2 drams 
Lilo} cb A a ee ee er ee 2 drams 
MAIS WHEED osc coe sscece aeoos EF OWHCE 
PRIGOHON eWU vee roc OK Avsties o6ss wee. I ounce 
Tincture of cochineal ......... ...%4 ounce 
Sk nee -I2 ounces 


When fluffed out, the hair presents a 
series of waves extremely becoming to 
most faces, 

A process of permanently waving the 
hair has been introduced into this coun- 
try from abroad. It is done by experts, 
is tedious, and somewhat expensive, but 
does away with all worry and trouble 
in keeping straight hair curled. For 
several days, or even a week, after the 
hair has been put through this process 
it is almost kinky, and therefore rather 
unattractive. 

An exceedingly handy, and, indeed, 
delightful means of helping one out is 
the wave or curl that can be purchased 
by the yard and sewn in the hat, bou- 
doir cap, or—better still—on a band 
of ribbon that is becomingly adjusted 
between the forehead and the hairdress- 
ing. This is a boon to travelers, be- 
cause it relieves one of the care of 
maintaining a fluffy coiffure. 

In the matter of luggage, only the 
lightest should be selected, as_ the 
weight of indispensable toilet articles 
and preparations becomes burdensome 
to the strongest woman unless she has 
a maid or a male companion who acts 
as carrier. 

Fitted hand bags are most luxurious, 
but very expensive. Basket suit cases 
are light, and can be fitted up with 
pockets divided into sections that con- 
veniently hold all that is really essen- 
tial for the toilet. Steamer rolls of 
brown canvas are light, inexpensive, 
and seem to be endless in their ca- 

















pacity. Here lies a danger of over- 
loading that must be guarded against. 

The toilet articles may be celluloid, 
and should include only essentials, for 
economy of space must be considered 
as well as weight. Of manicuring ar- 
ticles, a few—such as a file, orange 
stick, buffer, nail bleach, and polish— 
are all that is necessary; these can be 
procured in tiny boxes 
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objects, smoked glasses can be worn; 
it is true, they are not attractive; how- 
ever, they need not be worn all the 
time. The eyes should be rested at fre- 
quent intervals. It is a very good plan 
to rest one’s head against the back of 
the chair, close the eyes, and practice 
deep breathing; the headache so often 
induced by the motion of the train or 

boat is frequently 





in which they should be 
kept for greater, neat- 
ness and dispatch, all of 
which count when one is 
traveling. Creams, lo- 
tions, and the like should 
not be kept in celluloid 
receptacles, as they ab- 
sorb the odor peculiar to 
it, and are then unfit for 
use. These toilet prepa- 
rations .are_ indispen- 
sable; without them it is 
impossible to appear 
fresh and dainty ; cleans- 
ing cream not only takes 
the place of soap and 
water, but is the only 
agent that effectually re- 
moves train grime and 
keeps the skin in good 
condition as well. 

The _ following fine 











checked or cured by this 
means. A few drops of 
aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in a little cold wa- 
ter will quickly relieve a 
headache due to too 
much sight-seeing. 

Thermos bottles are 
supplied with drinking 
cups that fit over the 
corks; if a thermos bot- 
tle is not among one’s 
effects, individual drink- 
ing cups must be. They 
are now made of waxed 
paper, are very inexpen- 
sive, sanitary, and serv- 
iceable, as they can be 
used for a variety of 
purposes, and are 
stronger than one would 
suppose. 

An eye lotion must 
not be forgotten, as the 








cleansing cream is also 
nourishing to the tissues, 
and therefore excellent 
to take on tour: 


Orange-flower water ....... . Dees A OUNCES 
Wihte: Wak 5. cctcce< Spieee eee 2 ounces 
PIMONG CO Hsien asides se chew ess 4 ounces 


After the liberal and, when neces- 
sary, repeated application of this 
cleanser, mop the face, hands, and 
wrists with an astringent lotion or toilet 
vinegar; this closes the pores, and is 
also cleansing, whitening, and, above 
all, very refreshing. Neglect of these 
precautions and the too liberal use of 
powders causes enlargement of the 
pores and other skin blemishes. 

Full directions for treating large 
pores will be sent on application. 

To protect the eyes from cinders and 
the glare of light and rapidly moving 


A traveling apron can be impro- 
vised from a towel and a arise. A simple eye 
few safety pins. 





need for it will surely 


wash consists of a solu- 
tion of boracic acid or 
rose water; when rising, either flush 
the eyes repeatedly by means of a drop- 
per, or use an eye bath. Reading on a 
moving train or boat should be avoid- 
ed; it is extremely injurious to the eyes, 
and when they are strained other or- 
gans in the body are reflexly affected. 
There are many pastimes and diver- 
sions that can be indulged in to break 
the tedium of the journey when one is 
not engaged in the observation of one’s 
fellow travelers, who are always a 
source of interest and speculation. 
Train sickness is very similar to sea- 
sickness, and these highly unpleasant 
conditions are frequently induced by 
eye strain. Great care must be taken 
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of the digestion, as overeating, rich 
foods, or foods that are difficult for 
the alimentary tract to handle are 
bound to create biliousness, reflex 
headaches, and the like, that not only 
play havoc with one’s physical well- 
being, but utterly destroy any good 
looks one possesses. Nothing imagin- 
able is so forlorn and distressing to 
look upon as a disheveled woman trav- 
eler in the throes of a bilious attack. 
And—there is very little excuse for it. 
The apology that one is a poor trav- 
eler is frequently made. The reply is 
that if the necessary precautions were 
taken the occasions would not arise. 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia, or a 
strong draft of bromo-seltzer, may ex- 
ercise a sedative effect upon an incip- 
ient attack of this sort. Some are 
quickly relieved by means of smelling 
salts, or the use of headache cologne; 
others find lemon juice—unsweetened 
—or tart fruit of some kind—apple, in 
most cases—very helpful in keeping an 
attack at bay. 

On shipboard the deck should be 
sought as much as possible, very little 
time spent in the cabin; on the train 
it is not so easy to remain in the open, 
but observation and vestibule cars af- 
ford one plenty of opportunity for get- 
ting fresh air, and all stops should be 
taken advantage of for a promenade. 
If at these times deep breathing is al- 
ways exercised, the lungs and _ blood 
are flushed with fresh air, which 
soothes and rests the nerves, and keeps 
one bright and fresh looking. 

The question of one’s appearance, 
especially when journeying by train, is 
always a matter of moment. The sim- 
plest of garments, that shake the dust, 
should be chosen. Gray is an excel- 
lent color; also mannish mixtures, and 
tones of brown. Many attractions are 
being offered to facilitate dressing and 
toilet making on train board. Why 
burden onself with many sundries when 
simplicity of dress and of detail trans- 
forms the irksomeness and inconveni- 
ences of travel into a delight? Thus, 
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in place of corsets, which are tedious 
to adjust properly, a Ferris waist, or 
a brassiere, is more practical. Gar- 
ments that fasten in front are easier 
and more sensible than other styles. 
A coat that is mannish in cut, that fits 
loosely, buttons close around the col- 
lar, and is rainproof is always a stun- 
ning outer garment, and can be utilized 
splendidly in place of the hooded 
cloaks affected by some when going 
from berth to dressing room. A shirred 
silk cap, dark in color, to match the 
coat, can cover the hair, or a chiffon 
veil may be employed. These coats 
usually have capacious pockets, and if 
one so desires, such toilet articles as are 
not contained in a case may be slipped 
into them, or they may be carried in a 
traveling apron under the coat. These 
traveling aprons can now be purchased 
at all large department shops, or they 
can be hastily improvised with a towel 
and a few safety pins. 

A parting word—do not monopolize 
the dressing room. ‘Consideration for 
others is the keynote of good breeding,” 
and nowhere else is courtesy so forcibly 
demonstrated as when traveling. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following readers either failed to com- 
ply with the rule of this department, i. e., 
that a stamped, self-addressed envelope must 
accompany every request for a private reply, 
or have asked for something that will occupy 
too much space in this column: 


M. C. F.—Directions for bust reduction 
and the removal of superfluous hair. 
3eETTY.—Sage Hair Restorer. 
Maryjorir.—Falling Hair Tonic. 
Mostte.—Skin Bleach; Bust Developer. 
“Ortp Marp.”—How to treat wrinkles. 





Trexas.—Asks “Is baldness curable?” He 
is referred to the article on “Beauty Hints 
for Men” that appeared in this department 
for April, 1912. 


BEWILDERED.—It would require a full paper 
to answer your letter, but it is completely 
covered in the article “Boudoir Confidences,” 
brought out in the June, 1912, number of 
this magazine. Formulas for face creams, 
et cetera, that will start you right in self- 
treatment are fully given. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 
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The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 


That sounds queer, doesn’t it? And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to raise 
not merely salaries—but your salary. 

To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, owns and 
occupies three large buildings, covering seven 
acres of floor space, and employs 3000 trained 
people, all of whom have one object in view— 





















r” INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS: 
Box 899 SC PA, 












business—fo raise your salary. The I. C. S. 
has been raising salaries for over 21 years. 

Here is all you have to do. From the list in 
the attached coupon select the position you 
refer, and mark and mail the coupon today. 
t costs you nothing but the stamp to learn 
how the I. C. S. can raise your salary. 


to make it easy for you and all poorly-paid | | i 
men to earn more. Truly then—the business ree. oul clliuaslag on i ties i | 
of this place is to raise salaries. | I can qualify for the position before which I mark | 
Every month an average of 400 I. C. S. al a niotn hepeh 
. ry - ry alesmanship Vv service 
students voluntarily report increased salaries. Electrical Engineer || Railway Mull Clerk | 
In 1912 over 5000 students so reported. These i Elec, Lighting Supt. Boo covin iad | | 
. . & . . . . tleetric Car un en ra yYpewr 
students live in every section. Right in their Electric Wireman || Window Trimming’ 
own homes, at their present work, the I. C. S. I ieee Expert aed repli = | | 
. . . er s oO 
goes to them, trains them to advance in their [i] BuildingContractor Advertising ; sai | 
c : 7 a4 , rehiteetural Draft Cc ial Illustrat 
chosen line, or to profitably change to a more Structural Engineer | IndustrialDesigning 
congenial occupation, eee yeoinnee Commercial Law | j 
: echan, Engineer Aut bile RB i 
The same opportunity now knocks at your | Mechanical Draftsman Teacher ee | 
door. What are yoii going to do with it? Are Betvigeration Raginew English Branches | 
you going to lock the door in its face and lag [jl Surveyor =_——-_ tf | 
along at the same old wages, or are you going Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
: Metal Minin Plambing & Steam Fitti 
to open the door and give the I. s.a fl Locomotive Fireman &Ene. sheet Metal Worker — 3 
» » ationaryEn or igatic Spanish 
chance to show you 4 Perhaps you don’t l Textile Muthserac Sancaees Presse | 
see how, but the I. C. S. does. That is its j Gas Engines Chemist German | 
| 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Many a car will run well for a summer. 
how will it run-in five years from now? 


But 
And 


what will it. cost in the meantime? 


Those are the main 
questions in motor car 
buying. It is the second 
summer that shows up a 
poor car. But it may 
take five seasons to really 
prove out a good one. 

lor 26 years men have 
used cars of my building. 
And thousands of these 
men know how my cars 
perform after five years 
or more of use. 

Reo the Fifth is my 
latest car. But all its 
prestige is based on an- 
cient experience. My 
cars today are judged 
mainly by records, cov- 
ering many years. 


And, because of those 
records, this factory of 
ours rarely catches up 
with its orders. 


What I Know 


I know that steel, un- 
less proved by analysis, 
often falls short of re- 


quirements. So we ana- 
lyze each lot twice. 


I know that gears can’t 
be properly proved with a 
hammer. So we use a 
50-ton crtshing machine. 


I know that all driving 
parts should have big 
over-capacity. So we add 
50 per cent margin of 
safety. 


I know that steel cast- 
ings often have flaws. So 
in Reo the Fifth we use 
190 drop forgings. They 
cost twice what castings 
cost. 


I know that ball bear- 
ings often fall down. So 
we use in this car 15 
roller bearings. Common 
ball bearings would cost 
one-fifth as much. 

I know that oversize 
tires mean enormous 
economy. So we_ use 
tires 34x4. 


A carburetor should be 
doubly heated. So we 
use hot air and hot water 
both. 


We use a $75 magneto. 


A costly centrifugal 
pump. 


Radical Tests 


I know that we can’t 
be too cautious. So every 
car gets countless 
tests and_ inspections. 
We discard any part for 
the slightest shortcoming. 


Each engine is given 
five radical tests, lasting 
for 48 hours. 


Important parts are 
hand-fitted. | They are 
ground over and_ over 
until we get utter exact- 
ness. We limit our out- 
put to 50 cars daily, ‘so 
our men are never hur- 
ried. 

As a result, every Reo 
the Fifth goes out a per- 
fect car. 
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Roug h-Road Cars 
All these extremes add Or O Rod Co ] 
about $200 to. the necessary ur ne- ntro 
cost of each car. They prob- In Reo the Fifth, all the body, luxurious upholstering 
ably save, on the average, ae ; : ; 

t ; : gear shifting is done by one of genuine leather, electric 
$500 during the life of the : ‘ : ‘ 
on center rod, placed out of lights, nickel trimmings. 

They save in tire upkeep, one’s way. It is done by mov- The extra cost of our hid- 

in repairs and replacements. ing this rod only three inches den parts is made up by fac- 

And they keep a car running in each of four directions. tory efficiency. We build all 

as well as new after years iste ae ao tenet, ide | We build 

and years of use. ob Siieie ak iathian ys only one model, That fact 

There is no other way to :  e alone saves us 20 per cent. 

: make a car fit for use on operated by foot pedals. So 
American roads. One must both front doors are clear. That’s why a car built as 
have big brakes, big springs, And this car, like all leading WE build it can be sold at 
big tires. One needs immense cars, has the left side drive. the Reo price. It offers un- 


overcapacity. Drop forgings, 
roller bearings, tested ma- 
terials—all these things are 


This simple control is im- matchable value. 


mensely desirable. See how 


needed. much it means. Sold by a thousand dealers. 

I would never buy a car Write for our 1913 catalog 
built otherwise, so I shall _ and we'll direct you to the 
never build one, This car has a_ 17-coated nearest show-room. 


R. M. Owen & Co. Sgners!Ses Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 











per Hour 
-—— Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and mg cover, 
Passenger windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all fo! 
Bodies extra (list price $170). 
Gray & Davis Electric Lighting « and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 
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KEEP BABYS 
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' Cuticurs 


SOAP+ 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


A lifetime of disfigurement and 
suffering often results from the 
neglect, in infancy or childhood, 
of simple skin affections. In the 
prevention and treatment of minor 
eruptions and in the promotion of 
permanent skin and hair health, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are absolutely unrivaled. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 


where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address **Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


a! TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture, At stores or by mail, 25c, 














Use the Sheldon — 
30 Days at Our Ris 


you need not venture the loss of a penny. ag matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 
Sheidon Method will help youand probably wholly overcome 
our affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 
lon Appliance to suit po special condition and let you decide, 
a! 





r Baa, are We make this unusual 
aus the 1 16,000 cases we hav. e treated jutely 
prove rful benefit the Sheldon Method brings to spinal 
sufferers, young ais 


old. 
There is no need to ‘suffer been} or to bear the torture of old- 
steel jackets. The Sheldon Appli- 


offer ey 


off as a coat, does not c' 5 
ce is within reach ofall who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 








afflicted one in your family, to out more about 
for our book free at once, 
PHILO BURT MFG.CO., 305 5th Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 















Dealer’s Price, $25.00 


Our Price,$ 14.50 


for this MASTER-BuILT settee No. 12—solid quarter-sawed 
oak—Marokene leather cushion —67 in. long: 
21 in. deep. Strong, handsome, Guaranteed. "Finished as 
you wish. Shipped in complete sections. Easily assembled. 
WRITE FOR FURNITURE BOOK — FREE 

—showing furniture for every room. Factory prices save 
you 36 dealer’s prices, Mail postal today for book, 


BROOKS MEG. CO., 605 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 






















Improve Your Complexion, 


Your Figure and Your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women thank 
Dr. James P. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic 
Waters for their clear, beautiful skin, 
their graceful figure and good health, 

f your complexion needs improve- 
ment, if you are weak, nervous, thin, 
tired, or in any respect not at your 
best, try Dr. Campbell's Wafers to- 
day. Used by men and women for 
twenty-seven years with more than 
satisfactory results. 

Absolutely safe and harmless to 
anybody. Guaranteed under the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906, 

50 CENTS AND $1.00 PER BOX, 
at all good druggists, or sent in plain cover by mail from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept.54, 415 Broadway, New York City 
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where ample time is allowed for the tourists to inspect the 
wonders of the Panama Canal. 
After a stop of two days at San Francisco the cruise proceeds to Hilo, 
where a visit will be made to the celebrated Kilanea Volcano. Honolulu 
will be the next stop. 
The steamer next calls at Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki, twelve days in 
all being spent in Japan. 
Stops will then be made at Tsingtau and Hongkong in China, Manila, 
Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Colombo and Bombay. 
The steamer remains at Bombay for ten days, which affords ample time for 
visiting the famous cities in India. 
The "Cleveland" then proceeds through the Red Sea, the Suez Canal to 
Port Said, where a call of three and a half days is made to enable the 
tourists to visit Cairo and the Nile. 
Stops are made at Naples, Gibraltar and Southampton, completing the 
cruise at Hamburg, where direct connections may be made with American 
steamers, or a visit to Northern Europe may be extended indefinitely. 


SUMMER CRUISES | Jamaica & Panama Canal 


To the Land of the Midnight Sun, Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 


Te S.S. "Cleveland" will first visit Havana, Kingston and Colon 








Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, Weekly sailings by "Prinz" 
Norway, Scotland, Orkney and and other Steamers of our 
Faroe Islands sailing from Hamburg ATLAS SERVICE 

during June, July and August, by Cuba and Jamaica, I] to 18 days, $85.50 
S.S. Victoria Luise, Furst Bismarck Panania Canal, 18 to 25 days, $140 
and Meteor. | 25-Day Cruises, $135 and $140 


Write for beautifully illustrated books, stating cruise 


Hamburg-American Line, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


WI77DZ L2 £2 2b4 Lt tttititiitnditididiidtdiuddiltttddbtitidhdctiltie Y 
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A Gift Copy of this Uniquely 
Interesting Souvenir Book is 


Ready for You—Send for it. 


You have never seen anything just like it. No magazine 
has ever presented itself to you more originally. It is as hap- 
pily conceived, as exquisitely rendered and intrinsically as 
interesting as many a book you have gladly paid a price for. 

It is something you’]] read with interest, keep awhile on 
your library table to show your friends and finally put on the 
book shelf among the printed things you want to keep. 


Not Like Anything You Have Ever Seen 


The illustrations are by Norman Price—and (pardon us) 
they are dandies!' And they have been reproduced so faith- 
fully by multi-color process that the little book is really a 
miniature art volume. The many illustrations are prefaced 
by a sort of running jump spark editorial talk, accompanied 
by illustrative examples taken from Ainslee’s—so that the 
bibelot sets forth in a vivaciously interesting and amusingly 
whimsical way the esprit of the editorial policy which has 
given to Ainslee’s its own peculiar charm and its uniquely / 
original place. 


Takes You Back of the Scenes 


You will like it because it is clever in conception, / 
entertaining in contents and as worthy typographically 
as a volume de luxe. 

And we like it because it shoes you why it is that 
every time you lay down a copy of Ainslee’s you feel £ 
you have experienced a heartier and truer enjoyment 
than any other literary magazine seems to give you. 

It gives you a peek back of the editorial scenes, 
which hereafter will make Ainslee’s doubly interesting 
to you; for in addition to your cnjoying the narrative 
interest of each Ainslee’s story, you will enjoy con- 
sciously the editorial art evidenced in bringing the 
stories together and grouping them effectively as 
a monthly menu of intellectual entertainment. 


Shows Why Life is Worth Living 


It will show you that there is at least 
One Editor who believes, with most people, < 
that, after all, romance, adventure, wit 
and humor are about as real as any other 
phases of Life and that the mission of the 
story teller is a real one in a world of hard 
work and high cost of living. It isn’t all 
a world of graft, craft and plunder! 



























By the way—the little book is an expensive indulgence, so 
the edition is not unlimited. The copy that you want is 
here to-day—but may be gone if you hush that still, small 
voice that is even now saying to you, *‘Send for it.’’ Give 
heed— fill out the coupon—and send it, 


AINSLEES 
THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY 
Seventh Ave. & 15th St. NEW YORK 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak, 











It’s Springtime. E Every field and park 
and woodland—every walk and ride, every 
joyous outing, invites your KODAK. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Catalogue free at your dealers or iv mail. ROCHESTER, N. . A The Kodak City. 
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Perot Cut. DIAMONDS &2808.:5 20% AAT 
_—..Pertect Cut Guaranteed <= CARAT 
The Only Way to buy a Diamond 
is at the BASCH Price—protected by the BASCH Money Back Guarantee. 
The BASCH Price—$97.50 -per carat for The BASCH Plan enables you to see 
Genuine, perfect Cut, pure and brilliant any diamond before deciding on its purchase. 
diamonds, has been made possible by direct Send no money! Just write us to ship any 
importing, enormous sales, cash methods, elim- diamond and mounting om approval at our ex- 
ination of all losses, and low expenses. We save pense without obligating you to buy. We pap 

you 4o% below the retail price of jewelers. every expense whether you buy or not. 


“See that your Diamond is BASCH Guaranteed” 


The BASCH Guarantee is a Contract in writing to refund the full purchase price less 10% in cash! 
to accept your diamond at the full purchase price in exchange at any time! The carat weight, 
quality, and value of every diamond 1s legally guaranteed! All 14k solid gold mountings priced at cost! 
Send for the New 104-page BASCH Diamond Book FREE! 

Designs and illustrations of the latest stylesin Diamond jewelry, platinum gold and 
silver jewelry, watches, silverware, etc., at the world’s lowest prices—tells you 
hy how to buy diamonds intelligently, direct from the Importer. .WRITE NOW! 


Rea PCE. BASCH & CO.,"cosaicrsr Dept, B244 Sbists $8 
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MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 





PURSE SIZE ,BOx POWDER AND MIRROR 


Jor the cost of package and postage 














Here’s the dantiest, ony useful gift you ever saw. In order to have you get acquainted 
and know how surprisingly delightful it is, we will gine you 3 weeks supply © 
| CARMEN ‘“eeeistiz" 
POWDER 
Put up ina dainty, refillable, Purse size box, with it a neat Vanity Mirror. Send 
your name, address and one dime, or 10c in stamps, Na beth FREE Carmen P er 
| and Vanity Mirror will be —_ Ry you, prepaid. pon he day—Mentioning Shade 
> Vhite, Pink, € 
oe | Stafford-Miller Hs 547 Olive ‘St, St. Louis, Mo. 





<<? RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
Departure Coaster- Brakes land Hubs; Puncture Proof 
hoheda highest grade ri lisesi eye many advanced 
FACTORY | nootherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
“FACT RY PRI RIGES civcct*o7°2 are lessthan 
others ask for cheap 
bn Ses coat cols os oe $12 up. A few 
Zz | bend to machines $3 vecce 
* ‘ esnip on ap- 
AY le Box f 4c t A | ‘ Ww 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL proval, freight 
ample ox for 4c. stamp. } Lg prepaid, anywhere in U\S., without a cent in advance. 
Ss DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big new catalo; 
and special prices anda marvelous newoffer. A posta 
g brings everything. Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, half usual prices. 
der Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


y MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-/ 1O CHICAGO 


BROWN YOUR HAIR ! Trust st You 10 Dayse Sento Money 
2 Hair Switch on Approva noice natural wavy or 


To Any Shade Desired straight hair Send lock of hair and I will mail a 22-inch, short stem, 


Mi fine human hair switch tomatch A big bargain. Ren nit $2 in ten daye 
orsell3and GET YOUR SWITCH FRE. E. SExtra shades a little more, 










Mennen’s 12:3 Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition, 









GERHARD MENNEN CO. wi 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 













Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will do 

jose 5 Write today for free beauty book of latest styles 
ir. Just apply once a month with your comb. “iy Gression, Nab tabled pou wh uit, Bg Pompadours, and 
Gives any shade from light brown to bl: ack, } special bargains in Ostrich Feathers. WOMEN AGENTS WAN 





and its use can not be detected. Does no 
scalp or hands. A _ perfect remedy for gr 
faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at drug stores. 
Send 25e for trial bottle. 

MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., 
1856 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio | 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.81 42 22 Quincy St., Chiceas 








With Engine $Q4 50 

Ready to Run 
16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and a footers at proportionate prices, 
including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting 


Cabin Cruisers. We ars the wor largest Power Boat re carers 
A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATIN G 


IN 
Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready ‘to ship, Sealed with the 
simplest motors made; start without cranking; only three moving parts; 
ten-year-old child can run them, $ ‘engines fully guaranteed. 
12,500 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free Illustrated Catalog. 
DETROIT BOAT CO.,_1121 Jefferson Ave... DETROIT, MICH 
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Serve on One Plate 
Three Kinds of Baked Beans 


Choose the three which you think are best. 

Then let your folks choose the superlative kind. See if they 
pick Van Camp’s. 

We May Be Wrong We use for the baking’ a modern 


type of steam oven. ‘Thus the beans 
>, < : y ac . . . 
Perhaps somebody somewhere has are well baked without crisping. 


equalled this dish, and we haven't They are baked for hours at 245 

found it out. degrees. Yet the beans are baked 
But we have made this test with without bursting. 

twenty kinds of baked beans. And So the beans come out nut-like, 

everyone always mealy and 


picks out the whole. ‘They are 
Van Camp’s. nea" 'S easy to digest. 
We are pretty And we bring 
an them to you 


sure that pont wae pork .-BF ANS with the fresh 


folks won’t 
oven flavor, by 


differ from the “‘The National Dish’’ our process of 
rest. sterilization. 


Here is a dish prepared by a chef 
from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 


We pick out for it just the white, wasted. 
Learn by a test if common beans 


Judge for yourself if this effort is 


plump beans. 
We make the sauce from vine- please folks like Van Camp’s. Then 
tell your grocer in the future to send 


ripened tomatoes, and bake it with 
the kind you like best. 


the beans. 
Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Company, (*“is") Indianapolis, Ind 


(241) 
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JUSTIGE 


SED SSA BES CCS DIM a CG 


Are you in favor of 
Suffrage? This 
side of the great question 
will be presented 
shortly by 


fs Life 





What is the Miniature 
LIFE? 


A pocket edition of the larger 
Lire with colored covers and 
two colored inserts. 

Sent to any address for atwo 
cent stamp. 


Awful Number now on sale ¥ 


This Number of Life 
will present an unequalled ope 
portunity to all those in favor of 
Woman Suffrage to givetheir side 
of the case. Suitable contribue 
tions, both text and pictures, 
will be welcome at Life's office, 
17 West 31st Street, New York. 


Dollar (Ca- 
nadian $1.13, 
Foreign $1.26). 
Send Lire for 
three months to 











& 


2 


LIFE, 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
renewed at this rate. 
to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
14 West 31, New York 


ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN, $5.52, FOREIGN, $6.04) 


This order must come 

















Please mention 


this magazine 


when answering advertisements. 
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Save 15% to 


address to us on a postal. 


On Home 
Furnishings 


Get our big color illustrated 


1913 catalog of 7000 Home Furnishing Bargains by sending your name and 
Everything sent direct to your home, anywhere you live on 


Easiest Credit Terms on Record 


50% 


Ameri 


carved 
credit terms of $1 
" aie eee to toe fe 


ave stout § Dosta 
top panels. 
Price of set ogetgtete 


‘erms $1 
Price of table se 


1. 
6 ch: 
a © Te eaks Mf ate cash, sie monthly. 


Astonishing Value inn Dining- 
Room Table and Chairs 
Think eo a beanti ful 42x42 inch 


le and six mass 
stoke to Mio amnatch for. enomenal low 


ce of $15.65 on 

) meres sctye bas tt is quaryel; 
; Be Btactiflly Cosson Oak Fi hed Chai 
autiful olden 5 teu case a] 





tee 


a. 
ratel 



















No interest, no notes, no mortgage, no collections. 
treated over 1,000,000 families, our regular customers, this way during our 58 years of easiest home-furnishing history. 

Take 30 days Free Examination: and use anything you wish to order under our guarantee of money-back, 
with freight paid by us both ways if not absolutely satisfied. 

We are the original easy-credit-payment Home Furnishing Concern. Our 
many million dollar capital gives us greatest buying power and trusting power on 
easiest terms at lowest prices—guaranteed lower for equal quality than other 


We treat you right, just as we have 


concerns can offer. Lower than your local dealer has to pay for his small selection 
before he adds his profit for you to pay extra. So why not investigate? It costs 
you only a penny for a postal. Save your money by deciding to find out right way. ; 


WriteUsToday 
ONE YEAR 






















Startling Bed — — 
or big gatain ou an example of w 
 Gatalog oe aah we consi 


‘Terms $1.00 Cash, 75c monthly | 


Curtains, Ranges, Stoves, Lamps, 


pay—and more. 


a postal, orletter. We do the rest—FRE 


HARTMA 








—offered you on credit—including everything i in Home Furnish- 
ings, Carpets, Rugs, Chairs, Tables, Parlor Sets, Bed Room Sets, 
Baby Carriages, Bedding, 
Blankets, Bicycles,Clocks, Kitchen Cabinets, Cameras, Dishes and 
Glassware, Guns, Refrigerators, Sewing Machines, Phonograph 
Records, Silverware, etc., etc.,—in fact everything to make home 
hapoet. more comfortable and a better place to live in and enjoy. 

Spend acent or two for postage now and maybe save a month's 
Such wonderful bargain prices that you'll be astonished. 
All you need to do is to send us your name and address._ Use 





You can take a 
year or so to pay us in 
such small amounts 
that you won't miss 
the money—yet you'll 
have what you want 
and need all the time 
and get it right away. 

Our catalog shows 
you over 7000 highest 
quality, latest style, 
brand _ new, _ articles 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
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Big Dresser and Chiffonier Bargain 
For the first time in seen oltered has such lowin price < dresser with 
chiffonier ee Poe eel pleses 


Piete Lig ae peace 

- French Bevel Mirror $11 95 
‘Terms wet Smt $1. 00 monthly. 

Price for both pieces, $23.90. Terms $2 cash and $2 monthly. 


Largest, oldest and best 
known home furnishing 


‘ 3940 Wentworth Ave.,Chicago concern in the world. 


Established 1855—58 Years of Success—22 Great Stores—1,900,000 Customers 
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Advertising medium on the market. 


=F 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes April 4th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carlton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfx. 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








AGENTS—Either sex, sell our guar- 
anteed hosiery. Whole or part time. 
70 per cent profit. Goods replaced 
free if hole appears. Experience un- 
necessary. uaker Knit, 26 So. 31st 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adais St., Chicaxo. 





AGENTS earn from $3.00 to $9.00 
a day selling Scientitically Tempered 
Knives and Razors with photo han- 
dles. We show vou how. to make money. 
Write today for special outfit offer. 
Canton Cutlery Co. Dept.230,Canton,O. 





$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers, 
500% profit. Protected territory.United 
Mfg. Co., 1039 Jefferson, 'Toledo, O. 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
bevome sales managers for our 
goods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
its. Particulars and sample free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Hosiery manufacturer wants agents 
to sell established guaranteed line 
direct to consumer. Big commission. 
E clusive territory. Credit. P. Parker 
Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





MEN and Women Wanted for Gov- 
ernment Parcels Post Positions. $90.00 
month, Write for vacancy list. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept.M7, Rochester,N.Y. 





BE A DETECTIVE: Big wages. 
See the world. Write Detective 
Johnson, Department 30, Houseman 
Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SOAP AGENTS MAKE MORE 
MONEY SELLING THE Celebrated 
Linro line. Coffee, flavorings, spices. 
soaps, perfumes, and 135 other 
items. Big Commissions to you— 
Exclusive territory—Freicht  al- 
lowed. Handsome premiums to 
your customers. Free Sample Case. 
No deposit required. Free _catalog. 
Tinro Company, 14 Linro Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Agents and Help Wanted- 


Music and Song Poems—Continued. 





AGENTS WANTED; best paying 
agency proposition in U.S.; assures 
you $1500 yearly; inexperienced 
taught how to make $75 to $200 
monthly; let us show you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 15 Bar St., Canton, O. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 360,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet 8-23, No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS,— 
We pay hundreds of dollars a year to 
successful writers. Experience un- 
necessary. Song poems wanted with 
or without music—will pay_ one-half 
of profits if successful. Send us your 
work today. Acceptance Guaranteed 
if Available. Largest concern in the 
country. Free particulars. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 


BY A DETECTIVE:—Earn $150 to 
$300 per month; travel over world, 
Stamp for par'iculars. National Detec- 
tive Agency, Dept, R 12, Chicago. 


AGENTS—Something New—Fastest 
Sellers and Quickest Repeater on 
earth. Permanent profitable business, 
Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write 
for particulars. American Products 
Co., 6170 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 

















Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us 
your song puems or melodies, They 
may hecome big hits and bring thou- 
sands of dollars. Past experience un- 
necessary. Available work accepted 
for publication. Instructive booklet 
and information free. Marks-Gold- 
sinith Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SONG 
Poems. I'll write the music, copy- 
right in your name, publish and pay 
you 50% of the profits. Success means 
thonsands. Particulars free. Estab- 
lshed 15 years. C. L. Partee, 809 
Astor Theatre Bldg., New York. 











SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
words ormusic. Big money in success- 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub. Co., 615 G, Washington, D. C. 





SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs, Waltz«s, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. Howle 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W, 42d St., N. Y. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send 
us your oricinal Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Freé 
Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 741, 
Washington, D. C. . 


SONG Writers. I’ve paid thousands 
in royalties, Send me your poems or 
melodies for acceptance or write for 
free booklet. Will pay you 50% 
reyalty. Est. 16 years. John T. Hall, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York. 








SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free, Eaton, Desk N,1370 B’way, N.Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as _to_ patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free, _ Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 
Highest _ references, Best _ re- 
sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Strect, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT your ideas. $9,000 Offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book “How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sentfree. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 16 vears. 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attnys., 978 F St., Washington, D. C, 














IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for — proeured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are da - 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn 
Co.. Patent Attornevrs, 372 Broadway, 
New York. Branch Office, 625 F 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Remoh Gems 
ue a Look and Wear 

i<s Di Like ds’ 

= Diamonds ;- 


A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. ill cut glass—standa filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteced to con- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
—your money cheerfully refunded if not pere 
fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 
664 Washington Ave., St.Louis 














You Can Build This 


Handsome Power Boat 


NLY $28 for knockdown frames, patterns and instruc- 
tions for this 23 footer—speed 9% to 14 miles an hour. 
Everything made simple. Easy to build if you can han- 

dle hammer, saw and screw driver. We also furnish complete 
knock-down boat. Or patterns alone at from $2 to $12 accord- 
ing to design. Thousands of Brooks boats in use and building 
now. It’s fun—and profit—and real pleasure to build a boat. 
Write for Brooks Boat Book today—just a postal. Mailed free. 
Scores of models and sizes of all kinds illustrated. Save two- 
thirds the boat builder’s price. Get our offer. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 5205 Sidney St., Saginaw, Mich. 





THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


A famous reconstructive tonic 


improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after eickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
ana concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send as your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 
_ TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 








Patents and Lawyers—Continued. 








PATENTS WORTH MONEY. For 
books that tell What patents bring 
Most Money and Why—send 10 cents 
vostage to R.S. & A. B. Lacey, E 62, 
Vashington, D.C. Established 1869. 





For Sale—Miscellaneous 


ELGIN WATCHES—$2 A MONTH. 
Why not buy your Elgin Watch now 
while you can get it at a special price 
anit on such easy monthly payments 
that you’ll never miss the money! This 
month we will sell you a $2017 jewel 
Elvin in 25 year gold case for $16.50 
or a fine $30 17 jewel Elgin in 25 year 
gold ease for only $19.75, no money 
down, sent subject to your approval. 
Write for Free Catalog. We are the 
largest Watch House in America and 
trust honest. people everywhere. 
Harris-Goar Co., Dept. 779, Kansas 
City, Mo, 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE and sell ideas for Moving 
Picture Plays. $10 to $100 for each. 
Earn big income in spare time. Illus- 
trated book free. Tells how. Na- 
tional Authors Institute, 412 Gaiety 
Theatre Building, New York. 





Personal 


HOROSCOPE:—HAVE YOUR 
HOROSCOPE for the new year (1913) 
cast by the famous English astrologer, 
Madame Maude. For free trial read- 
ing send 10c and birthdate to Madame 
Maude, Dep. A14, 1233 E.50th st. Chicago 








WRITE Moving Picture plays; $10. 
to $100 each; all or spare time; expe- 
rience unnecessary :details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 310, Cincinnati, O. 


RENO REVERIES by Leslie Curtis. 
Odd, fascinating. All about Divorce 
Colony. Cloth-bound, last edition. 
$1.00 postpaid. The Weck Co., 
Reno, Nevada. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


Games & Entertainment 





$7.75 PAID for 1853 date Quarters 
(Arrowless), $20 for a $%. Keep all 
money dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New IIls’td Coin Value Book, 
4x7. Get Posted at Once. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 





T. S.Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 
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Is This Man Gifted With 
- Strange Power? 


Prominent People Say He Reads Their 
Lives as an Open Book. 


Do You Want to Know About Your 
Business, Marriage, Changes, Occu- 
pation, Friends, Enemies or What 
to Do to Achieve Success? 


TEST READINGS FREE TO ALL 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE READERS 
WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 


Attention of the mystically inclined seems to be 
centred at present upon the work of Mr. Clay Burton 
Vance, who, although laying claim to no special gift of 
supernatural powers, at- 
tempts to reveal the lives 
of people through the 
slender clues of hand-writ- 
ing and birth-dates. The 
undeniable accuracy of his 
delineations leads one to 
surmise that heretofore 
palmists, prophets, astrol- 
ogers, and seers of divers 
beliefs have failed to apply 
the true principles of the 
science of divination. 

Asked to explain the 
method by which he gives 
his delineations, Mr. Vance 
replied: “I have simply res- 
urrected an ancient science 
and moulded it into a key 
to human nature.” 

The following letter is pub- 
lished as evidence of Mr. 
Vance’s ability: 

Prof. Dixon, M. A., Direc- 
tor Lanka Observ atory, 
member of the “Société As- 
tronomique de_ France,” 
member of the “Astro- 
nomische Gesellischait,”” 
Germany, writes: 

Prof. Clay Burton Vance: 

Dear Sir:—"'I duly received 
your letter and Complete 
Life Reading. am_per- 
fectly satisfied with your 
Reading: it is in nearly all 
the items as exact as it could 
possibly be. It seems strange that you should refer to 
my suffering from throat trouble. I have just had a 
bad attack and usually have it two or three times per 
year. I shall certainly recommend you to my friends 
who desire a Life Reading.” 

Arrangements have been made to give free test Read- 
ings to all readers of SMITH’S MAGAZINE, but it is 
especially requested that those who wish to avail them- 
selves of this generous offer make application at once. If 
you wish a delineation of your own life, if you wish a true 
description of your characteristics, talents and oppor- 
tunities, simply send your full name. the date. month 
and year of your birth (state whether Mr.. Mrs. or Miss), 
Aa copy the following verse in your own hand- 
writing: 

















“Your power is marvelous, 
So people write, 
Please read my life— 
Are my prospects bright?” 
Send your letter to Mr. Clay Burton Vance, Suite 2868, 
Palais Royal, Paris, France. If you wish you may en- 
close 10 cents (stamps of your own country) to pay post- 
age, clerical work, ete. Please note that 5 cents postage 
is required on letters posted to France. Do not enclose 
coins or silver in your letter. 








EVERY THIN WOMAN 


CAN HAVE A SUPERB FICURE WITHOUT PAYING A PENNY 





Every woman wants a full round buet, a symmetrical figure and shapely a So no 
woman who reade this generous offer should, in fairness to herself, fail to respond 

All sou have to do is to write, saying: me your free treatment ray sisasatid 
booklet. 

By retui rn mail we will send you, without a penny of cost, a sufficient quantity of Dr. 
Whitney's serve and Flesh Builder to give you the additional flesh that will add immeasur- 
ably to your etyle and attractiveness. 

No matter whether your elimnees is the result of sickness or inheritance, Dr. Whitney’s 
Nerve and Flesh Builder will promptly build up and beautify your figure. 

It ets directly on the fat producing cells and fills out the hollow places. It will enlarge 
your bust measurement from 2 to 6 inches. And being a purely vegetable compound it cannot 
possibly do you any harm. Instead it actually benefits the health. 

«Treatm ment No. 1” isa general system flesh builder for both men and women. «Treatment 
No, 8” is for giving development tothe bust. Please state which treatment you prefer. 
Only one can be ba 

Please bear in mind that this offer may be withdrawnatany moment. Sodonotdelay. Write to 


THE C.L. JONES CO., 128 E FRIEND BLOC., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


without a cent ipo Prepay the freight and allow 

re 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 

cost 'S one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 
rucious offers on highest grade-1913 m 


FACTORY PRICES 2°.""."7:." 


cycle 
a pair of tires from pied 
one atany price until you write for our new large Art 
ery: and learn our ipemng ean (teas on the first 


WA AGENT rg eve (te 
money yh a re 


factory. 

e than is, lamps, 

fepairs as sundries at Aadfusual prices. Be. Not Wait; 
oday for our /atest special offer on “Raager"” bicycle. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept T-110 CHICAGO 


Corns and Sore Feet 


The Comfort Shoe Stretcher will ex- 
pand those heavy shoes to fit the feet. 
Dampen the leather and stretch right 
where they hurt you. Interchangeable, 
everlasting, made of oak. A permanent 
cure and cheaper than plas- 2 
5c. 













ters.Send size and exact width 
in inches across the toes. 


C. COMPTON, 404 BLEECKER ST., N. Y. CITY 










a Day 
Best, cheapest sew- 
ing Aw] made—wondertul 
value—quick, easy seller— 
our agents piling up money— 
$5 to $10 a aa FP sate tt a beate: oya7 


y ;’” **65 in one day;” “1968 
jj in 8 months.”” No experience needed. Send $1 
for Sample Today. Address— 










SrREET & SMITH, 


H. U. Lloyd, 257 Debaliver Ave.. St. Louis 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


BOUND VOLUMES ° ie ready. PRICE $1.50 


r volume. Address Subscription Departmen 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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One Year Guarantee Certificate ! 





MERIT 
Fountain 


PEN 


14-kt. gold pen point, 
tipped with the Hard- 
est Russian Iridium, the 
most expensive metal 
known. 


Will not Blot, Scratch 
or Skip. 


Holders made of pure 
rubber, fitted with Au- 
tomatic Back Flow 
Feeds, insuring against 
leakage. 


Special 
Guarantee 
Certificate 


with each pen. It sig- 
nifies merit, dependa- 
bility and perfect con- 
struction. 


Money refunded if 


not satisfied. 


Price, $1.00 Each 


SENT POSTPAID 





Ladies'pen Madeoffinest 


Ser, band ADDRESS; ruler, beaue 
tuned with "THE COTTIER CO, _ siutiy cuasea 
Fitted wit: Second National Bank Building = Yitrea'with a 
solid gold Fifth Ave. at Twenty-eighth St. solid goldnib 


with Iridium 


New York City, N. Y. tip. 


nib with 
Sridium tip. 


Please mention this magazine 





DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 
EKG, 


: paid. if roe tisfaetory, 
pnend aah of f purchase 


One-Fifth down, balance! 
Terms: 8 equal menthly amou : 
The four rings here shown are ethe 

most popular, although we 
show all sizes in our 
large, illustrated 
Catalog. 





Address 

Dept.N 844 

tate S$ Chica , alt. 
t: Louie, Mo: 





BROS & CO. isss pny Pittsburgh, Pa 


:: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJ ECTS 10¢, EACH. 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
i RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit pg oy I913model, Write 


Sor Special Offe Fin 
Guaran toed 1913 Models $10 to$27 
with weveig) tat oc and 8 €7 to ires. 


\ : 
ALL OF BEST MARES... O42 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, good as new 
Uae Great ¥nctory Gearing Sale. $3 to $8 


We Ship wal without a cent 
Weghe gue 10L Oba ays’ Free Trial 


coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
oe yo penal re 0 


co. 5 Pept. tT T- *Tio CHICAGO 


BUY YOUR FURNACE 
ape As $10A MONTH 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct 
saves you the dealer’s profits and excessive 
charges for installation. The 


JAHANT FURNACE 


with the patented “Down Draft System” is 
best for residences, schools, hotels, churches, 
ete., because it delivers plenty of heat wher- 
ever and whenever desired at a saving of }¢ to 
36 in fuel bills. Install the Jahant yourself. 
We send complete outfit, freight prepaid, with 
special plans, detailed instructions and 
necessary tools for installation. is! 
guaranteed or money refunde 
Write for free illustrated book 
THE JAHANT HEATING CO. 


171 Mill Street Akron, Ohio 


Save V3to 4 On Fuel Bills 


when answering advertisements. 















BUY till you get tou 
MEAD Cyc 
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“As full of spirit as the month of May.” 
—King Henry IV. 


The May Ainslee’s 


@ This brilliant number of “the magazine that 

entertains,” includes, in addition to the usual 

novelette and dozen or so_ short stories, a 

deliciously characteristic contribution from the 
pen of 














NARD SHA 


@ He has labeled this latest, “Causerie on 
Handel in England,” but he incidentally pays 
his disrespects to many things. 


q It’s a number worth buying when you see 
it, and worth reading when you buy it. 








The May Arinslee’s 


Published April 15th. Fifteen cents the copy. 























Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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DEEP BREATHING 
Makes Vital Force 


Do not confuse vital force with muscular strength. Vital force is what makes 
Big Men, capable of sustained mental effort, who are able to DO things—overcome 
obstacles, push themselves ahead, carry out their plans, become LJVE WIRES. 
Your breathing power is an exact measure of your constitutional strength. 

My 64+ page book DEEP BREATHING, is the most comprehensive and 
interesting treatise ever published on this vital subject. Correct and Incorrect 
Breathing are clearly described by diagrams. Also contains special breathing 
exercises, and hundreds of other points of valuable information on Health and 
Exercise. 320,000 copies already sold. Send ten cents (coin or stamps) for a copy. 


PAUL‘ von BOECHKMANN, R. S. 
1581 Terminal Building, 103 Park Avenue, New York City 

















Think How Long You’ve Bothered with That 


Same Old Corn 


Perhaps you have pared Other folks do this: 
itan hundred times and seen They apply a Blue-jay plaster, and the 
it grow again. pain stops instantly. Then, for 48 hours, 


You have daubed it with they forget the corn. . 
liquids, maybe. Or used In\two days the corn is loosened, and they 


lift it out. 


old-time plasters. . No pain, no soreness, no discomfort. And 
And the corn remains 4S no more bother with that corn. 
bothersome as ever. It will A million corns monthly are now being 
i remain until you treat it in removed in this gentle, modern way. Try it 
3 a scientific way. on that old corn, 





Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


























Don’t Wear a Truss |r eon ce 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here's Great, Good, News. and detach a beautifully engraved, scrupulously clean, perfectly plain business card; 


you were amazed at the abso- 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown lutely smooth edges of the card. 
Away FOREVER, And It’s Alt Because ane tis ee aS 
STUART’S PLAPAO- PADS are different from the man ever witnessed such an act 
i painful truss, being medicine applicators made self- without a stirring of his curiosity. 
adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford Most men test the credibility of 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place, peoples poke Nea Serche. vad 
NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, is peciiie, Tis cea acien 
so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone, 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
the home and conquered the most obstinate cases—no 





the man. It te'ls the tale you 
can’t tell yourself. Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card is the 
best thing in cards. It doesn’t 














delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex- “ 
pe nsiv 2. When weakened muscles recover there is no further use pg dbs prmcerrg Pho 
pees ier Gold Medal International Exposition, Rome, Apgeamnne of ih of cate fo oles, = —— welt, tee, fee Reeser 
ite an 
let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO FREE THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
wa 5 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 702 St. Louis, Mo. | | 3.65 ‘Aueue Stren em Pite Printers 
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S A PRODUCT 
of French science, 
made largely of 
aseptic waxes, 

melted and applied at 

various degrees of heat 
from 120 to as high as 

215 degrees without 

burning the skin and 

retains the heat after 
the application. 140 de- 
grees kills all germ life. 

Makes an airtight anti- 

septic cover for a burnt 

surface and _ heals 
quicker than any other 
known method. Re- 
lieves the pain of in- 
flamed rheumatic 
joints. Ringworms, 
carbuncles, felons and 


any chronic sores. 


usually surrender im- 
mediately. Is a clean 
application and does 
not stick to or soil the 
clothes. Easily applied, 
simply heated and put 
on with a brush. Used 
for ten years in all the 
army and navy stations 
in France. Many re- 
cent testimonials on 
file and .open for in- 
spection. 

rr Sates gaaatetiny St bamah, 


cotton and bandages 
all sent prepaid for $7.00 





Pasteur Chemical Co. 
98 Beekman St, N. Y. City 












February 17, 1913. 
PASTEUR CHEMICAL Co., 
g8 Beekman St, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: In reply to 
your letter of January 10, 
1913, to my son, who in 
turn mailed it to me, I wish 
to say, I have had great suc- 
cess with Thermozine. One 
box cured a_ sore: about 
two inches long and an inch 
wide, which while under the 
doctor’s care grew larger 
instead of smaller. I am 
now treating an “open sore” 
which I have been troubled 
with for a number of years. 
Although slow in healing I 
find great relief. I have 
recommended Thermozine 
to a friend of mine, and 
she also has success with 
it. Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ANDREW BRESNOCK. 
155 No. Orchard Street, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 



















In this uncertain world i 
all things are smooth to lO¢TINS 


6 : : “9 Handy 5¢bags | : er 
the man on the inside. One pound ! * 


: glass on 
Gpett Mymre Jobavco Ce humidor jars Grey; 
ICO 
Flash Like Genuine 


DIAMONDS. 


ENSar 7 \Sestate at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 





( Vatley GEMS 


IMPORTED 
from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemical white sapphires 

LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 





























2 1: GEES US 





fire diamond tests. So hard they easily / YS . ; f 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- ve: Stand a oe — pried eet ty by 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K guarantee them. See th bala pay. 
. : Solid gold diamond mountings. Wil] send vou any style Special Offer — 14k Tiffany : ng Ict. $5.98. 
ring, pin or stud for examination -- all charges prepaid—no money Gents ring 1] et $6 98. airs Ge 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet. special prices C.0.D. for inspection. Cata =e Fi 2 ows 
and rine measure, WHITK VALLEY GEM CO., »9 full line. pees ING baeke eemoee. cents, 
Saks Bldg., Indianapolis. Ind. BarodaCo.,Dept. 59 Lelan er St, Chicaga 














Built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, puncture-preof, galvanized steel plates, so securely 
§| joined togetherthat a leak is impossible. The Mullins Steel Boatsare guaranteed against puncture, leake 

ing, waterlogging, warping, drying out, opening seams, etc. MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and 
Ferro 2-Cycle. Light, powerful, simple, can be operated by the beginner, start like automobile motors, 
one man control, never stallat anyspeed, exhaust silently underwater. Beautiful illustrated book, free. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
> EL ROW BOATS AND CEDAR CANO 
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The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a dove. In 
Solomon’s time, pigeons were trained 
to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medieval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 

Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 


_ quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND. TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Every pipe’s a jimmy pipe 


if it’s 

















“Getting H gdh dow n to 
it,’’ says Hunch, *‘P. A. 
is the Indian sign ‘for 
‘big smoke.’ You get 
on speaking terms wit 
P. A. and you'll wish 
you had a jimmy as big 
as the one that tells its 
own story on this page. 
It's about the cheerful- 
lest lever hit. Justbrim- 
ful of solace and hap- 
piness and content. It’s 
areal dog—a bent bull— 
with earmarks of 
years’ service. And fla- 
vor that just drives you 
to some more P. A, 
eurly and late 1’’ 


5c 


for P. A. 
in the 
toppy 

















packed with P. A. 


You enlist in the jimmy pipe army—whether you 
boss a briar, clay or meerschaum. Just jam it 
chock full of Prince Albert, make fire with a 
match—and you've certainly got yours | 


Prince Albert kicks the grouch right out of any 
old pipe you ever saw or smoked—or tried to smoke! 
It tunes em up and puts in sweetness and fra- 
grance and real pipe joy ! 

My, how you can go to that old jimmy NOW! 
Because Prince Albert never bit any other man’s 
tongue. And it won't bite yours! The bite’s cut 
out by a patented process. It just makes men 
pipe happy ! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


tells its own story in simple words: “‘It’s the 
goods.” Realize, men, that it has doubled 
the number of pipe smokers in a few years. 
Think how downright delicious it must be, 
to set pipe-shy men “going to it” and to 
bring into line old-timers . who suf- 
fered with “biters” and 

“ranks” till Prince Albert 

blazed the way ! 










Buy 
Prince Albert 










' R.J. 
§ anywhere in toppy REYNOL 
i red bags, 5c; tidyred TOBACCO 00. 






tins, 10c; and pound 


and half-pound humidors Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Get out in the open with a 


PREMO 


Light, compact, easy to load and thoroughly reliable, a 
Premo camera is a fitting companion for every ramble afield, 
every outdoor excursion. 

Ask the dealer or write us for the new Premo catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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